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PREFACE. 



The original Manuscripts of Mone. Pascal's 
Thonghts are deposited in the Royal Library of 
Paris. They were in the Library of the Abbey 
of St Germain des Pres, but having been saved 
Arom the fire in the year 1794, which consumed 
that building, they were deposited where they 
now lie. They are arranged in one large folio 
volume ; and there is with them, a copy made at 
the time of printing the first edition of the work, 
most probably by M. Guerrier, a Benedictine 
Monk, which very materially assists the reading 
of the original ; but even with this aid, the diffi- 
eulty is not small. 

When the MM. de Port Royal published their 
edition in 1670, they adopted an arrangement of 
the Thoughts into chapters, which was still very 
imperfect; and according to this arrangement, 
pumy other editions were published both in France 
and HolkmdL In the year 1776, Condorcet pub- 
Hflbed an edition with notes, which, though better 
m the arrangement, ^«* oxX^ ^ %#^<^^^ ^ ^^^sps^ 
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Imlf the orig^al Thoughts, such, in fact, as might 
aiiHwer his nefarious purpose of blunting the edge 
of Pascal's masterly arguments against infidelity ; 
and by corrupting the text, and exposing it to ri- 
dicule in his comments, bringing his authority 
as a writer on the side of truth, into contempt. 
With this view, he appended to his edition a series 
of notes, of the profanity and wickedness of which, 
there can now be but one opinion. Some of these 
notes were Voltaire's ; but two years afterwards, 
Voltaire published an edition of his own, with ad- 
ditional notes by himself, equally objectionable. 
In these editions, many of the Thoughts are mu- 
tilated and altered from the original text, to suit 
the particular purpose of these infidel writers, 
and almost all of them, on which any remark is 
made, are attacked by their keen and biting sar-* 
casm. 

Up to this period, therefore, no complete edi- 
tion of the Pens^es had appeared ; but in the year 
1779, an edition of the whole works of Pascal 
was sent forth, edited by M. Bossut. He had no 
occasion to leave out those passages, which the 
earlier editors withheld from fear of the Jesuits ; 
and he had no wish to follow the dishonourable 
example of the two infidel philosophers. He 
printed, therefore, every thing which he could 
find, adding a number of Thoughts from the 
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Histoire de Literature, of the Pere Desniolets, 
and collating the whole with the original papers* 
He adopted, in some measure, the order which 
Condorcet had chosen, but not without some im- 
provements. Since then, two small editions of 
the Thoughts, with a few additional gleanings, 
were issued by M. Renouard, in the years 1803, 
and 1812; and in the year 1819, a very complete 
edition of the whole works was printed at Paris, 
the editor of which, professes to have availed him- 
self of every advantage which the labours of his 
predecessors set before him. From the text of 
this last edition, the present Translation is made. 
The Translator is only aware of two English 
translations of the Thoughts being in existence. 
Neither of these is complete. They are both 
made from copies of the work, earlier than the 
edition of Bossut. One of them is a very an- 
tiquated version; and the other, is little more 
than a reprint of it, a little modernized in the 
style of expression, together with a few additional 
Thoughts. Many of the passages in both these, 
are so very ill rendered, as to convey no definite 
meaning whatever. 

A fresh and a complete Translation of the 
whole of the published Thoughts became desir- 
ablC) that Pascal might be really known in this 
coualry to the English reader, according to his 
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real merits. As far as tlie moral and religious 
Thoughts extended^ this has been now attempted* 

To translate Thoughts so inaoourately and im- 
]:)erfcctly expressed as many c^ these are, and to 
give a close and literal rendering that would, at 
the same time, convey the sense, which, in the 
original, is really in some instances enigmatical 
and questionable, was a task of serious difficulty. 
The Translator does not profess to have accom- 
pliflhed this. If he has done something towards 
the ultimate attainment of such a faithful version 
of this valuable book, he will feel thankful. And 
in the mean time, he will readily avail himself of 
the critical remarks of those who may differ from 
liim, as to his conception of the Author's idea in 
any place, with a view to reconsider tlie passage, 
in case the work should ever reach another edi- 
tion. — He has certainly not satisfied himself. 

The first three chapters of the original work 
have been left out, as not being connected imme* 
diatcly with its general object. And the Trans- 
lator does not hesitate to avow, that he has with- 
held a few passages, which occur occasionally, 
on tlic Rubject of the peculiar tenets of the Ro- 
mish Church; because he did not feel war- 
ranted, by the mere wish to record faithfully in 
a translation, all the sentiments of an Author, to 
circulate what he believes to be dangerous error, 
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and which, from the strength and accuracy of 
odier statements i^ong which it was found, 
m%ht lead some weak minds astray. Had the 
task of original publication devolved on him, he 
would have felt differently : for it is right that 
every man should have a fair opportunity of giv- 
ing his opinions to the world. But in making a 
translation for the benefit of a subsequent age, it 
is perfectly equitable to select that which com» 
mon consent has stamped with its approbation, 
and to leave out the few remains of prejudice and 
unscriptnral opinion, which might borrow, from 
the sanction of such a name, an influence that 
they ought not to have. 

Finally, the Translator does not hesitate to say, 
that the intervals of time, which the duties of an 
active pastoral charge allowed him to ^ve to this 
work, and to the meditations which its pages 
suggested, have been among the happiest and 
most gratifying portions of his life ; and, that if 
this version, though imperfect, $haU afford even 
a moderate share of such gratification to those 
readers who are shut out from the pages of the 
original, or shall lead others to seek for that plea- 
sure in the original text, he will have realized an 
am]^e reward* 



Giuuc KiKo Strut, Ebikbuegh, \ 
Ist June, 1825. \ 
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Altbouoh the £M;t8 of Pascal's Life cannot but 
l>e very extensively knomiy it seems scarcely correct 
t<> send forth a fresh translation of his Thou^its to 
the ^noikli without a brief Memoir of that extraordi* 
nary genius. 

Blaise Pascal was bom at Clermont in Auvergne, 
19th June, 1623» His father, Stephen Pascal, was 
first president of the Court of Aids, and had, by his 
wifii, Antoinette Begon, three other diildren, a son 
wlio died in infimcy, and two daughters; Gilberte, mar- 
riec( to M. Perier, and Jacqueline, who tods the veil 
in the ocmvent of Port Royal io the Fields^ and died 
there of grie( arising from the peneeutions under 
which that community suffiered. 

Stepben Pascal was a superior and well educated 
nM||i,and possessed an extensive knowled^^ of the Law, 
of Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy ; to which he 
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added the advantages of noble birth, and of mannei^ 
peculiarly simple. Till the year 1626) he shared with 
an amiable wife, during the intervals of public oocu-i 
pation, the duties of educating his family ; but in that 
year she died, and he then devoted himself exclusively 
to this object. For this purpose he retired from office; 
and having continued a few years in the country, id 
the year 1631, brought his family to Paris to complete 
their education. 

The attention of Stephen Pastal was, of course^ 
chiefly occupied with his son, who gave promise, at a 
very early age, of superior genius, and readUy received 
the elementary principles of language, and of the 
sciences in general ; but one of the earliest features 
of those talents which were subsequently developed^ 
was the eagerness, and the nice, and accurate discern- 
ment with which, on all subjects, he sought for truth, 
and which would not allow him to feel satisfied till he 
had found it. 

1'he circle of his father's acquaintance was of a su- 
perior order. He numbered among his friends, Mer-i 
sennc, Iloberval, Carcavi, Le Pailleur, &c. At their 
occasional meetings, for the discussion of scientific sub- 
jects, Blaise Pascal was sometimes allowed to be pre- 
sent, at which times he listened With great attention 
to what passed, and thus gradually formed the habit 
oi' scientific research. To trace effects up to their 
causes, was one of his chief pleasures; and it is stated, 
that at eleven years of age, having heard a plate give 
/brth, on Its being struck, a m\iAcB\N^^>Xwi^^\C\^ 
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ceased on its bein^ toucbed again, he applied his mind 
to the subject which it presented to hinii and at 
length produced a short treatise upon the nature of 
sounds. 

His father, however, fearful that this evidently strong 
predilection for scientific pursuits would delay his pro« 
gross in the attainment of classical learning, agreed 
with his friends that they should refrain from speaking 
on such topics in his presence ; and this opposition to 
his evidently ruling tendency was, on principle, carried 
so far, that on his making an application to his father 
to be permitted to learn Mathematics, the permission 
was positively withheld, till he should have mastered the 
Greek and Latin languages. In the mean time, he ob- 
tained no other information on the subject, but that 
Geometry was a science which related to the extension 
of bodies — that it taught the mode of forming accurate 
figures, and pointed out the relations which existed be- 
tween them. But beyond this general information, 
he was forbidden to inquire; and all books on the 
subject were positively forbidden to him. 

This vague definition, however, was the ray of light 
which guided him onward in Mathematical i^tudy. It 
became the subject of continued thought. In his play 
hours, he would shut himself up in an empty room, 
and draw with chalk on the floor, triangles, parallelo- 
grams, and circles, without knowing their scientific 
names* He would compare these several figures, and 
would examine the relations that iVieVt ^^n^x^Xvc^^^ 
bore to each other; and in t\\\a vjbcj, \v& ^jc^^xis^'^ 
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arrived at tho proof of the foct^ that tlie sum of all the 
angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles 
which is the thirty-BCCond proposition of tlie first book 
of Itluclid. The young geometer had just attained thia 
pointy when his father surprized him, deeply occupied 
in tlie prohibited study. But ho was himself no less ai* 
tonished than his son, when, on examining into the M« 
ture of his occupation, he ascertained the conclusion 
to which he had come ; and on inquiring how he ar- 
rived at it, the child pointed out several other jmn- 
ciples which he had previously ascertained, aod at 
length stated the first prindplcs which he had gathered • 
for himself in the way of axioms and definitions. 

To control, after this, such evident manifestations 
of superior mathematical genius, was quite out of the 
(lueHtion. Every advantage was afforded to liim, of 
whicli he eagerly availed himself. At twelve years of 
age, he read through the Elements of Euclid, without 
feeling the need of any explanation from teachers ; 
and ut sixteen, he composed a treatise on Conic Sec« 
tions, which was considered to possess very cxtraor« 
dinary merit. He attained rapidly to a very high de- 
greii of knowledge and of celebrity as a Mathematipi 
cian ; and before the age of nineteen, he invented the 
fanious Arithmetical Machine which bears his name, 
and by which, through the instrumentality of a me- 
chanical movement, somewhat similar to a watch, any 
numerical calculation might be performed. Tho main 
didiculty in Arithmetic lies in finding tho mode of ar« 
'r/ving at the desired re»u\l. TVi^ tglxx^x ^n^x \wt «^ 
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purely mental operation ; but the object of this in- 
atruttient was, that in all those numerical operations 
where the course to be pursued was fixed and certain, 
a mechanical process might relieve the mind from the 
monotonous and wearisome labour of the mere detail 
of calculation. Pascal's invention succeeded ; but it 
was found too cumbrous for general use. 

About this time, Stephen Pascal was appointed the 
Intendant of Rouen, to which place he removed his 
&mily. He remained there seven years ; and during 
that period, bis son diligently pursued his studies, al- 
though it was quite evident that his severe applica- 
tion had already afiPected his health, and marked him 
with the sjrmptoms of decline. 

Here his ardent mind, which had been turned during 
his retirement to the study of Physics, occupied itself 
with one of the most striking phenomena of the natu- 
ral world, and did not rest till he had elicited a satis- 
factory explanation of it. This phenomenon was that 
in a pump, in which the pbton played at a distance 
of more than thirty-two feet above the reservoir that 
supplied it, the water rose to the height of thirty-two 
fieety and no farther. On this question, Galileo had 
been consulted ; and the explanation of this fact which 
was offered by him was, that the water rose to a cer- 
tain height in the pipe, because nature abhorred a 
vacuum ; but that the force by which she resisted a 
vacuum was limited, and that beyond a height of 
thirty-two feet, it ceased to ad. T\\v& «m8w«:,\nss^« 
evoTf was not even then fsatiafecXat^ % «cA ^wjSwkv ^ 
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short period of that time, Torricelli, the disciple of Ga1i« 
Ico, ascertained, by a series of experiments, that the 
cause of this ascent of the water in fountains and 
pumps, was the pressure of the weight of the atmos- 
phere upon the surface of the reservoir. At this junc- 
ture, however, Torricelli died ; but Pascal, to whom 
tlic result of his experiments had been communicated 
by Mr Mcrsenne, through Mr Petit, the Intendant of 
lortifications at Rouen, having repeated the experiments 
of Torricelli, verified their results, and completely 
refuted the popular notion of the abhorrence of a va- 
cuum. And in the year 1647, in a small tract dedi- 
cated to his father, he published the account of these 
experiments. 

It does not however appear, that, at this time, he 
had arrived at a satisfactory solution of the phenome- 
non in question, — he had done little more than ascer- 
tained that it could not arise from the cause to which 
it hud been attributed, according to the popular doc- 
trino of the day, and that the notion of nature's abhor- 
rence of a vacuum, had no foundation in fact. Pascal 
therefore followed out his inquiries most perseveringly ; 
and in the year 1653, he wrote two pamphlets, one< 
on the equilibrium of fluids, and another on the weight 
of the atmosphere; in which, by a series of satisfactory 
experiments, he completely established that doctrine 
on the subject, which is now universally received. 
The most important and original of these experiments 
were those which shewed that the rise of the water, 
or the mercury in the tube, vw\e^ ui^t^^tCvwvVr 
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the height above the level of the sea, of the pl^ce 
where the experiment was tried. Many attempts 
have been made to rob Pascal of the merit of these 
discoveries^ but they have altogether failed. It was 
however to be r^etted, that the two latter tracts were 
not printed till 1663, the year following his death. 

At the time, however, when M. Pascal issued his 
first tract on this subject, his health had manifestly 
given way before the severity of his studies ; and at 
the dose of the year 1647, he had an attack of para- 
lysis, which deprived him, in a great measure, of the 
use of his limbs. He returned to Paris, and resided 
there with his father and sister, and, for some time, 
relaxed from study, and took several journies by way 
of recreation. But in the year 1651, he lost his 
father ; and in 1653, his sister Jacqueline, in the ful- 
filment of a wish which she had long cherished, joined 
the sisterhood of Port Royal; and being thus left 
alone at Paris, for his other sister and IVf. Perier then 
r^^ded at Clermont, he returned without restraint to 
those habits of severe and excessive study which must, 
in a short time, had they not been interrupted, have 
brought him to the grave. But his firiends inter- 
fieredi and their advice, seconded by the severity of 
bis bodily afflictions,, constrained him for a time to lay 
aside his studies, and to mingle more than he had 
done with general society. Here he gradually re- 
gained his sjnrits, acquired a fresh relish for the fascL- 
naijonB of lifoi and began even to think of marriagjo. 
But w evfint which occuned «S;>quX xlfcCv^ ^\Si^ "^^^ 
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vvliicli wc shall have occasion afterwards to mentioDi 
dissipated all these thoughts, and gave an entirely new 
colour to his whole life, and tended especially to in- 
duce him to consecrate liis splendid talents to the 
noblest of all employments, — ^the service of God. 

There is reason to suppose, that the paralytic at- 
tack that Pascal experienced in the year \6i7f first 
led him to the serious consideration of the subject of 
religion, lie read, at that time, some few devotional 
books, and the eilect which they produced upon his 
mind, was a clear conviction of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, and of the propriety of its high require- 
ments. He saw that it enjoined upon men the ne- 
cessity of living for (lod, and of making Ilini the bu- 
premc object of their attention and love ; and so strong 
was his conviction of this, that he determined about 
that time to renounce the studies to which, up to that 
period, he had so eagerly applied himself, and thence- 
forth, to devote the powers of his mind to that sub- 
ject of supreme interest, which Jesus Christ has de- 
clared to be t/te one thing neetJfuL 

It is evident that the resolution then formed, did 
materially iniluencc M. PascaFs whole character and 
habits, and that gradually he gave an increased atten- 
tion to the subject of religion. Still there is reason to 
suppose, that the state of his mind underwent some 
material variations in this respect, and that, for seve- 
ral years, he was not altogether so entirely devoted to 
reli{;ious topics, nor so conlially separated from irreli- 
gious society, as he afterwards considered to be neces- 
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saiy. His residence at Paris, and his entrance mto 
its society, with a view to recreation, tended, for a 
time, to dissipate in a degree his religious impressions, 
and to awaken a desire to return to the ways of tliat 
world which he had professed to renounce, and to 
those pursuits and pleasures, the vanity and iruitless- 
nesB of which he had already confessed. 

It does not follow necessarily, that a man convinced 
of the truth, and feeling, in some degree, the power 
ofNreligion, does at once, from the time of that convic- 
tion, give himself unreservedly and entirely to the 
duties and the pleasures of a religious life. Expe- 
perience shews that there is a wide diffisrence between 
the most satisfactory conviction of the understanding 
in favour of such a course, and the effectual and habi- 
tual controul of the strong passions of the heart so as 
to accomplish it ; and too frequently it is found, that 
even afler an individual has really seen and loved the 
religion of the Bible, and made the path which it 
points out the object of his decided preference, — the 
temptation to recur to the thoughtless and irreligious, 
but fascinating and seductive habits of the majority, 
again acquires fresh force ; and though he may not be 
led aside sufficiently to allow his religious inconsis« 
tency to be seen, and reproved by less devoted men, 
yet he declines so far, as to exhibit to himself in a 
stronger light his own weakness, and to induce him to 
seekp when convinced of the need of recovery, for 
greater assurance, and more palpable assbtance in the 
grace of the gospel of Christ. 
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This appean to have been the case with Paaoaly 
during his residence in Paria. His sister^ Jacqueline^ 
witnessed with regret^ on his occasional visits to her at 
i'ort Royal, tlie deteriorating efiect of the promiscuous 
society with which he associated; and she remoiu 
stratcd faithfully and earnestly with him on the necei* 
sity of greater decision, and the need of a more real 
and niurked separation from tlioso who lived only for 
tliis present world. 

The mind of Pascal, however, notwithstanding these 
minor aberrations, had taken a decidedly religious 
turn; and the power of Scriptural truth gradually 
gained a permanent influence over his heart, and gave 
a colour to all his pursuits. His attention was drawn 
off irom matters of merely sublunary importance, and 
fixed on the phenomena of tlic moral world, and the 
principles of that book which unveils to us tho glories, 
and imparts the hope of an eternal existence ; and this 
change gra^ally exhibited itself with greater distinct- 



ness. 
'1*1 



riic first public incident of his life which indicated 
this change, was of a controversial and scholastic na- 
ture. During his residence at llouen, he attended a 
tivricA of lectures on philosophy, in which the lecturer 
tuoiw occasion to advance some positions which tended 
to call in question tho decisions of the church, and 
which led him to infer that the body of Jesus Christ 
was not ibrmed of blood of the the Virgin Mary. 
M, i'uHcal addressed himself boldly to the suppression 
fj/'f/i/s IicrcHy. He first remonstrated yiVlVv i\\^\wiX>M«t \ 
'^//uc /Inding tijis useless, he denounce V\m \ft >^^ 

/ 
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Bishop of Rouen ; and being foiled there by an equi- 
vocal confession, he carried the matter before the 
Archbishop, by whom the philosopher was compelled 
publicly to renounce the dangerous notions which he 
had advanced ; and the whole of this process was con« 
ducted with so much temper, that the defeated philo- 
sopher never retained the least acrimonious fepling 
against his youthful antagonist. That Pascal should 
apply his extraordinary powers to combat and to give 
importance to such subtleties, is to be attributed to 
the genius of the times. In those days the grand and 
simple truths of revelation were much lost sight of, 
and theological knowledge and religious zeal were 
shewn in those metaphysical speculations, and those 
ready powers of logical discussion, which may gratify 
the pride of the understanding, but do not mend the 
heart. 

Pascal was not, however, to, be kept down by the 
trammels of the schools, and Ihe semi-barl^ous theo- 
logy of the day. He read And thought for himself. 
It was impossible for a vak^ like his to do otherwise ; 
and such was the pracd&l influence of his religious 
studies on his chars^c^, that it was felt and acknow- 
ledged by all arou^hlm. Even his father, previously 
to his death, dicFnot hesitate to learn at the feet of 
his son, and gradually reformed his own manner of 
lifci and became more devoted to the subject of reli- 
gion; and abounding in his later days in Christian 
virtues, at length died a tnily C\vtvs\Ssxv ^<e»!CEv* 

23te c/ncumstaDce^ however, vrtaOcv ^^eov^'v^'^^ 
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providence of God most cffcctuully to mfluence M. Bas- 
cal's mind in tavour ot' religion— tti clinnipale all remain* 
ing Bttachment to tliis world, and to give the esiiedid 
dbBxaoUx to hie remaining yeara, was au accident 
which happened to bim in October 1654'. He wu 
taking hia ususl drive in a coach und four, when, at 
they pfwed the bridge of Neuilly, tlte leader* beoanw 
untnanageable at a poiot of the bridge where tfacn 
was no panpet, and they were precipitated into Ute 
Seine. Happily the traces brake suddenly by tba 
weight of the borae«i and the carriage remained tafUy 
at the very verge ef the bridge. Pascal's valuable Ufii 
waa preserved ; but the shock wbioh his frail and laiu 
guishing frame flittained was very great. He fainted, 
and remained for a lang time in a state of inscnubilityi 
and the permaunt nervous impression which this alam 
produced was so strong, that frequently atterwords, fn 
foments of peculiar weakness, or during a sleeplm 
niglit, he &nded that there was a precipice close 
the side of his bed. Into which he feared that he ahi 
fall. 

It was atler this event that Pascal's religiout 
preuioos regained that etrei^h which they had 
d^ree lost. His natond atniabilicy of temper,— JifiT 
ready flow of wit, — the fiuetnations tf tlu best circlet 
of Parisian society, and the insidious influence of well 
applied flattery, had, previously to this accident, sac- 
ceeded n cMttof, In mw nMnn^ the vdeor otU 
I^, and Ini ^fm hhi wmHm MM af «li« rir « 
t msD, wrb a mhofm mi iriMw utmam mm 4> I*. 
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iaaad within the limits of this transitory and imperfect 
^ztifcence. But this proiridential deliverance fiom sud- 
den death, led 4x> a very decided and permanent 
change of character. He regarded it as a message 
firom heaven, which called on him to renounce all se- 
cular occupations, aud to devote the remainder of his 
life exdusively to God. Brom that time, he hade 
adieu to the world. He entirely gave up his hahits 
of general visiting, and retiring altogether from merely 
scientific society, retained only the connection which 
he had formed with a few religious friends of superior 
intellectual attainments and devotional hahits. In or- 
der to accomplish this the more effectually, he changed 
his residence, and lived for some time an the country. 
He was now about thirty years of age ; and it was 
at this time that he established that mode of life in 
which he persevered to the last. He gave up all 
search for earthly pleasure, and the use of all indul- 
gences and superfluities. He dispensed as far as pos- 
sible with the service of domestics. He made his 
own bed, and carried his own dinner to his apartment. 
Some persons may be disposed to consider this as a 
needless and ascetic peculiarity. Nor is it attempted 
here to justify the stress which he laid upon these 
minor and comparatively unimportant matters ; but 
be that as it may, every one must admire the elevated 
piety with which these peculiar notions were asso- 
ciatedy and the principle on which these acts of self- 
deoial were perfbnoaed. Flayer, and the study of the 
8cmitur98 became the business of his life, in which he 
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ibiind inexpressible delight Ho used to say, that tha 
Holy Scriptures were not a science of the understand* 
ing, go much as of tlic heart ; and tliat they were a 
science, intelligible only to him whoso heart was in a 
riglit moral 8tate» whilst to all others they were veiled 
in obvcurity. To this sacred study, therefore, Pascal 
gave himself, with the ardour of entire devotion; and his 
succesB in thiit line of study, was as eminent as it had 
boon in matters of general science. His knowledge of 
the Scriptures, and his facility in (|uoting them, became 
very great. It was quite remarkable in that day. His 
iiicrcusing love for the trutli of religion, led him also to 
exercise readily all the powers of his mind, both by his 
pen, and by his very great conversational powers, in 
recommending religion to others, and in demoliuhing 
whatever appeared likely to oppose its progress, or to 
veil and to deform its truth. An opportunity of the very 
first importance shortly aflerwards occurred, which 
called ibrth the exercise of his splendid talents and 
c'xteiiKivo knowledge in that way which he most espe- 
cially desired. 

'i'liu sincere religion of M. Pascal, together with 
ilie connection of his family with the religious recluses 
of tlie Monastery of Port Royal, had gathered round 
Jiini as his friends, many of the illustrious scholars and 
Clirislians who were associated togeUier in that retire- 
ment. About the time when PuscuFs mind hud bc^en 
led to the formation of his religious principles, and to 
the more serious adoption of his religious habits, the 
Motmstvry of Port Uoyiil Uad nicu VuXo \m^w\;QXi<^<^ 
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and notoriety, which were increased by the difficulties 
with which it had to contend. Under the superin- 
tendance of Angelique Amauld, sister of M. Amauld, 
the celebrated doctor of the Sorbonne» the sodety of 
female recluses there, had undergone a very extensive 
and thorough reform ; and many young persons of su- 
perior rank and exalted piety had gathered round this 
renowned leader, and risen under her instructions, 
and the pastoral guidance of a few excellent men of 
similar sentiments, the male recluses of the same so- 
ciety, to still lofUer attainments in the love of God, 
and in conformity to his revealed will. 
. At the same time also, many men of the first talents 
and acquirements, disgusted with the world, with 
the iruitlessness of its service, and the falsehood of its 
promises, and sick of the heartless and dissipated state 
of society arqund them, came to dwell together in 
a retired mansion in the same neighbourhood, and 
to seek in the solitude of the wilderness, that peace 
which the world cannot give. Among these were two 
brothers of the Mere Angelique, her nephews Le 
Maitre and De Sacy, Nicole, Lancelot, Hermant, and 
others. Here they devoted themselves to the instruc- 
tion of youth, both in literature and science, and in 
religioh, and their seminaries soon rose into impor- 
tance. From this little society of recluses, issued 
fortli many elementary works of learning and science, 
which became the standard works of the day ; and 
nidi was their progress and the ce\eVm\.^ ^^ ^^^^ix 
Boyfl Mcbaola, and tlie Port B.o^«!l ^:otscdcm:^x «^^ 
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otluT treatittcH, tliat they u'riouHly thn*atcncd the Je» 
suiiH witli ejection (hnn thut liigli Httttiun wliich Uiey 
hiul l()ii{>; uhiiuHt exclusively lield uh the hiHtructoil 
urul Kpiritiiul giiideti nnd governors of all tlic young 
people of condition throughout IVunce. 

The true |)rinciple oi' the Uoniish upostucy from 
the simplicity of the Christian fuitli, has ever been a 
despotic dominion over the consciences of* men. That 
i'allcn and false church has, in all tlie varying phases 
of its condition, ever held tliis point steadily in view; 
and ii* a few words luuy delineate the essential feature 
of luT enormous and unchristian pretensions, it is the 
Hiibstitution in the stead of true religion, of a system of 
terror and power, founded u\Hn\ unwarratited and un- 
scriptural assumptions, altogether contrary to the spirit 
of t\w goHpel of Christ, which is the rational dominion 
of Divine influence over the heart, through the medium 
of tlic doctrinal truths of Scripture. To veil, in some 
(icf^riT, this presumption, and to render it palatable to 
iiii'ii In general. Home lias gathered round her, in 
the style of her buildings, the formularies of her wor- 
ship, the splendour of her attire, ami the fascina- 
tions of her choral nuisic, every thing that is iin- 
posing and calculated to seduce the affections through 
the medium of the senses. But us knowletlgt; spread 
mnong the nations, and the art of printing providen- 
tially rendered tlie suppresKion of knowledge muro 
dillieult, it became necessary to adopt a more eflicient 
KyKifui of police to guard idl the avenues of this 
tvjth'ly extended domiuiuu oV* ^w^Vcwx^Cv *iNvit \%w^., 
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ranee. The court of Rome, therefore, eagerly availed 
itself of the plan of Loyola, and the order of the 
Jesuits was established for the defence of the Roman 
Catholic church ; and never was any system more ad- 
mirably organized for such a purpose. 

Framed from infancy to intrigue, and hardened to 
all the evils of the morality of expediency, these emis- 
saries of the Roman power formed a complete system 
of police spread over the whole extent of Papal Chris- 
tendom ; and thoroughly informed, by means of auri- 
cular confession, of the secret history of courts, fami- 
lies, and individuals, and bound to each other in the 
most solemn manner by the covenant of their order, 
they were prepared to adopt and to vindicate any 
measures, however infamous, that might advance the 
cause of the church with which they were identified. 
History furnishes an abundance of well-authenticated 
facts of the darkest dye, to shew the boldness with 
which, at all risks, they rushed on to their object, 
and the dangerous errors with which they endea- 
voured to justify their crimes. There is in the un- 
sanctified heart a fiend-Hke delight in power. Union 
is power : and for the sake of feeling that they have 
that power^ men are content to become even subordinate 
agents, according to their capacities, in a great scheme, 
that they may thereby realize, by combination^ an in- 
£uence extensive, irresistible, and terrific, which no one 
could have obtained alone. This is most probably the 
secret of the efficiency of that system of ecclesiastical 
tspionage ; and it certididy nv^ cam^^ \a «^^ '^s^ 
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awf III degree of success, that the thrones of Europe^ 
and even the Papal tiara itself, trembled before itt 
It was not therefore to be wondered at, that tbii 
l>owcrfuI body, whose reign over France, at that timei 
was uhnost uncontrolled, should behold, with bitter 
malice, the growing influence and success of a fevir re- 
tired pietists, who now threatened to invade their 
chartered rights, and by the simple principles of Scrip- 
rural truth, to divide, if not to annihilate their power. 
Ihit while the prejudices and hostilities of the Jesuits 
were tims roused against the Port Royalists, it would 
not have been a consistent Jesuitical ground of com- 
plaint against them, to say that they endangered their 
<:ra(l. It was needful to seek an objection against them 
in the things concerning their God. And they soon 
found ample food to nourish and to embitter their ve- 
nom, and to lay the basis of a plot for their ruin, in the 
sound doctrinal sentinieuts, and practical piety of 
tlifse sepi^ratists from the corrupt manners of the time. 
And though probably the sentiments of these gentle- 
men nn'ght have been lefl unnoticed, but for their in- 
terierence with the secular interests of the disciples 
of Loyola, yet when onc^ these artful men had found 
real ground of hostility in the success of the Port 
Uoyalists in education, they were thankful indeed to 
find a still more plausible ground of assault against 
them, in the peculiarity of their religious sentiments. 
They rejoiced at the opportunity aiforded to them of 
covering that enyy, which originated in the success of 
their opponents in a course of honourable rivalry on the 
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fidd of science, by the more specious pretext of zeal fpr 
the purity of the faith, and the integrity of the ponti- 
fical power. On this ostensible ground, therefore, a 
series of persecutions were commenced, which termi- 
nated only by the entire destruction of the brightest 
ornaments that ever graced the church of France. 

In the year 1640, the celebrated work of Janse- 
nius,* Bishop of Ypres, entitled, Augustinus, was pu- 
blished. It was published about two years after the 
death of the author, and is a very clear and luminous 
exposition of the doctrine of Scripture on the subject 
of the &11 and redemption of man. It exhibits very 
prominently the opinions of St Augustine, and as dis- 
tinctly condemns the Pelagian errors. 

The recluses of Port Royal, who were diligent stu- 
dents of the Scriptures, and had derived their opi- 
nions fi-om that source only, were led to adopt views 
precisely similar to those of Augustin and Jansenius ; 
and the more deeply they searched the Scriptures by 
the mutual aid of superior intellect and sound erudi- 
tion, the. more abundantly were they confirmed in 
these opinions, and in rooted aversion to the whole 
system of false and ruinous theology then prevalent in 
the schools of the Jesuits. These opinions they did 
not hesitate to avow; and the Jesuits beheld with 
dread, the progress of a doctrine so fitted for the en« 
lightening and comforting of the human heart, and the 



• H'tt real name wu Otto ; twt «t Louvain be was caUed fint JaQieD,or the 
MD «r John, and thif in the Latinised form became Janwniua. 
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Con«>t(iiiunc decline ortlieir popularity and their domu 
nloD, before the simple, but poivcriul Matumtmo of 
Scriptural truth. 

It ID a well catablifhed fnct, that however plainly 
the l^cripturv<i Hpcak on thoae lubjcctt, the coreleN 
nult.itudo whA have ncit religion at hefirt, and mp4^ 
cilU_^ thoxe cccletiaKica, whoBo chief object in the 
Mcrcd prorcB«ion has boon its emolument*, will BOt 
receive tbo truth* which thniic Scripiurei teach ; and 
beocQ the prevailinff opinion, even among the teachcn j 
of the Chriilian church, lias always boon ho«it« tO 
(he goHpol declarations of human corvuption, uid JX* 
tIdk raurcy. So that in tliAKC day* of ignorance *itd ^ 
irreligion, although the doctrine of St Au(;u>tin had 
been Ibrmnlly lanctiuned as iht^i doctrine of the church 
«f Home, the autlmritic* of that churt-h wera filBy | 
prci>urud by the corrupt biaM of the irreligioui mlndit 
to «.i:i in direc-t oppoiition to dogmaa which the chuidl 
hwlf had recognized. To tho«c who have not loolwd 
doioly into ecale«iaitical hiatory, ihii mny leem «ibi 
tocti-nordinury. Hut the iact it not uiieoinTnon. And 
the pn'MUnt xtutu uf religion, both in llm English and 
Bcoiiiili r.itiiblijihmcnt*, exhibits a casG of a unU 
lar kind; the larger portion of the clergy in boA 
diurt'lie* holding doetrinci decidedly opptned to tfal 
dogmatical Htaiemimti of llicir standard doeumetilK 
■od ill tlic Mtrcngtli of iht-ir majority, denouncing, oi 
hereti'cd, thoH raenben of the cburch wboM t * 
nioni predidjr and literall; Moord with (hrir Ailf 
4(u/ ConAHfoMt 
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The Jesuits, therefore^ relying on the preferences 
9od strong prejudices of the great body of the priest- 
hoody boldly assailed the writings of Jansenius, and 
the opinions of the Port Royalists; and a long and 
tedious controversy arose, in which M. Amauld and 
several other members of the society of Port Royal 
abundantly distii^guished themselves; but which did 
not appear at all likely to draw to a dose, except as it 
threatened the Port Royalists with ruin^ when Pascal 
was induced to take up his pen in defence of his per« 
secttted fiiends, and of those Scriptural truths to which 
he was sincerely attached. 

In the year 1656» M. Pascal published the first- of 
his twenty celebrated letters^ on the subject of the 
morality of the Jesuits, and which have been impro- 
perly called ^^ The Fk'ovincial Letters." They were 
published first under the title, ^' Letters Written by 
Louis de Montalte to a Provincial, and to the Reve- 
rend the Fathers of the Jesuits, on their moral and 
political principles ;" and from this they acquired the 
erroneous title by which they are universally known. 
Of the merit of these letters, nothing need be said 
here. They are known to every one. Even Voltaire 
has said of them, that ^' Moliere's best comedies are 
not BO pungent in their wit as the earlier letters ; and 
that Bossuet has nothing more sublime than the lat- 
ter*" They are now regarded as the first book 
which purified and fixed the French language. The 
effect of them was wonderfiil. The whole edifice of 
the reputation of the societj ?A\\>^^Qt^^^\««^^ 
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Pascars genius. Tlieir boldest casuists fled from the 
two edged sword of his manly and honest sarcasm* 
An universal clamour rose against tltcm. They were 
on every side regarded as the corrupters of morals ; 
and ufler having, in one or two pamphlets^ most un« 
wisely and vainly endeavoured to justify the system of 
casuistry which Pascal had exposed, they were com« 
pelled for a time to shrink before the scourge with 
which he had chastised them, and to bear in silence 
tlic general indignation of the more virtuous portion 
of society, which he had cfTectually roused against their 
errors,* 

I'Lnmity, however, sucli as theirs did not languish, 
because for a time, it was repressed. Though the 
multitude had now seen and abhorred the Immoral 
principles of the Jesuits, they had not the means to 
()V( rthrow their power. These were men who could 
resolutely and pertinaciously maintain their position 
afUr their character was gone. I'heir channels to in« 
tliieiice over men of power, were too eflectually occu« 
piul for any one to shake their dominion over the 
court and the government; and in the mysterious pro* 
vidence of God, a few years gave to this intriguing 
society a complete and bitter revenge. Tlie history 
of* the persecution, dispersion, and ruin of the saints 
of Port Royal, is perhaps one of the most interesting 
))oints in the annals of tlie ('hristian church. It does 



* :<riMcii(iii.'. nttciniit waN inmlu l»nii8wcr the rroviiu-ial lArttcn for forty 
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most poweffallj establish the truth, that the kingdom 
of Christ is not of this world, and that the reward of 
the true servants of God is reserved for another. 

The contest of M. Pascal with the Jesuits continued 
for about three years, during which time, he was very 
much occupied. To expose their errors, required a 
very diligent study of their voluminous and useless 
writings; and though, in this respect, Pascal was* 
much indebted to the labours of Amauld and Nicole, 
yet much application on his own part was absolutely 
iftccessary. He says, '* I have been asked if I had 
read all the books which I have quoted ? I answer, 
No. To do this, I must have spent a large portion of 
my life in reading very bad books. But I have twice 
read the works of Escobar through ; the others, my 
friends read for me. But I have never made use of a 
single passage, without having read it in the book 
from which I quoted, aod without having studied the 
ground on which it was brought forward, and ex- 
amined the context both before and afler, that I 
might not run the risk of citing that as an averment, 
which was brought forward as an objection." 

Apph'cation so close, could not but materially affect 
a constitution already seriously enfeebled by disease ; 
and the evils which were gathering, were doubtless 
aggravated by the severe mode of life to which he 
rigidly adhered. His food was of the plainest kind. 
His apartment cleared of every thing like luxury, or 
even comfort ; and in order to check the risin^^ ^^ 
vanity, or any other evil suggestioi^) Vve ^ot^ >a^\v^^&:^ 
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liiB clothes a girdle of iron, with sliarp points affixed 

to It, the incQRvenience of which, must have be«n 8t 

il times great ; but whunever he found his miad 

'EinderiDg Irom the one great subject, or tuking ddight 

the things around him, he strucli this girdle with hi> 

Ibow, and forced the sharp points of tlie iron more 

!ply iatD his Bide. This fact cannot be recorded 

'ith approbation. It is one of the strong evideocM 

of the evil occasioned by the false doctrines of the 

Church of Rome, that even a genius so elevated mi 

liberal as that of Pascal, could not altogether free it- 

self from the errors of education. What a far more 

efiectuuj principle of reform is the love of ChriBl! 

All the bodily suffering which we con inflict upon 

ourselves, will not bo suilicient alone to inspire oDft 

ily, or restrain one unholy thought; but a faithAd, 

!Bffectionate liding up of ibe soul to the God of kit 

blessed by Divine appointmeot as the raeu* 

''fif victory over temptation ; and they who luive uiu 

"cerely tried this " more excellent way," have realised 

They know what is the liberty wheremUl 

Christ has made them free. 

But ttiough Christians, in a day of clearer light «lkd 
richer privilege can discern the error into which Fab 
had been leil, and can mourn over the bondtlga in 
hich he was still retained, yet they who knovr tlw 
'difficulty of a sincere and uncompromising service •£ 
God, will look with reverence at these evidences of W- 
riouB devotion to tlic. cause of holiness, and adi 
the resolute self-denial which dictated and 
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such extraordinary sufferings. It is surely not becom- 
ing in the careless, sensual professor of the Christian 
faitby who in any d^ee makes his liberty a cloak for 
licentiousness, to look with contempt on these striking 
proofs, that Pascal hated vain thoughts, more than' he 
loved his own flesh. It has been well said, that *' a 
poor mistaken Papist, wounded by a girdle, or bleed- 
ing under a scourge, with a broken and a contrite heart, 
is nearer to the kingdom of God, than a proud, inso- 
lent, intolerant professor of religion, who, with a less 
exceptionable creed, is lamentably deficient in the 
graces of humility, self-denial, and charity." Happy 
will that man be, who, if he is working upon sound 
principles, and has renounced the notion of human 
merit before God, shall find^ in his daily conduct,, 
proofs equally strong with those which the life of Pas- 
cal furnishes, of a sincere desire to mortify the deeds 
of the hadyy and to silence the impure suggestions of 
carnal inclination. 

Worn down, however, by rigid self-denial, and pain- 
ful devotion to study, the frame of Pascal began to 
exhibit serious symptoms of decline. The constitu- 
tional disease, which had shewn itself in earlier years, 
gained ground ; and afler five years of active exertion, 
his general health completely gave way, and he be- 
came> in several respects, a very great sufferer. One 
part of his a£BUction was a severe, and almost unceas- 
ing pain in the teeth, so that he was unable to sleep, 
and was compelled to lie whole nights in thought, in 

c 
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order, if poasible, to divert his atteDiion &om the agflny 
that be eodured. 

At thia time, however, an incident occurred which 
must not be omitted, because it tends to exhibit, in d 
nriking point of view, the originality and duperionty 
of hli mind. During one of his wakeful and painfij 
nights, some propositions respecting the curve, 
the CyiJoid,' rei:urred to his recollection. He ha^ 
a long lime, given up all mathematical etudyf 
a of thought to wliich these recoUectii 
teresied him, and beguiled the pain under 
lutfering. He allowed himsell', tlierefor«f 
led on by the beauty of the thoughts which 
to him, and at length pressed his examination 
•ubjcct to such important results, that even 
discoveries which he made that night, are rt-gardatf 
among tlie grenteet efforts of the human mind. Yet 

I completely Jiad liia attention been turned awqp 
m such speculations, and occupied with those ntli> 
lus contemplations, which, as relating to God and 
raity, he thought far more important, that he <lid 
: attempt to commit to paper these interesting and 
cndid discoveries, till ^tcakiog one day of them U 
! Dulce de Roaimez, it was suggested to him that 
they might be made useful in support of the csuse at 
the true religion, at that time persecuted in the |is^ 
sons of the JsnsenuU ; and he then consented to tfat 
node of publication which was subsequently adoptoL 
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In June 1658, therefore, Pascal issued a paper, un- 
der the signature of Amos Dettonville, which is an 
anagram of the name of Louis de Montalte, the sig- 
nature affixed to the Provincial Letters, proposing 
certain questions for solution, respecting the proper- 
ties of the Cycloid, and offering two rewards if the 
questions were solved, and the mode of solution were 
exhibited, by a given day, to certain judges chosen fur 
the purpose. The proposal gave rise to much dis- 
cussion, and called forth much mathematical talent. 
Only two persons, however, claimed the prize, the 
Jesuit Lallou^re, and Dr Wallis the Savilian Professor 
of Geometry at Oxford ; but at the expiry of the given 
time, they had not satisfied the judges that a proper 
solution of the questions had been offered, and then 
immediately Pascal printed his own treatise on the 
subject, which completely established his claim to the 
discovery of the right method of solution. 

How far this Mathematical discovery could aid the 
cause of religion, is very questionable. Probably the 
Duke de Roannez wished it to be inferred, that the 
highest gifls of superior intellect are bestowed by a 
kind providence upon the servants of God, as a mark of 
approbation, and a proof of the nobler gifts of grace ; 
but this is, to say the least of it, a very questionable 
poation, and one not borne out by &ct ; for generally 
speaking, the children of this world, are, in their gene« 
ration, iriser than the children of light. The event, 
however, has its use in a different way. It teivd& v^ 
confirm our confidence in the «ui^exvot\s£aA^^^»i»^ 
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as one of those lights that God has graciously voucli- 
sait'd to his church, to mark out the path of truths 
amidst the mazes of error. And it exhibits, in a very 
interesting manner, the reality of Fuscai^s religion, 
that discoveries so calculated to gratify a mind like 
lii.s, und to call out the ambitious desire of giving 
them to the world, should have appeared of little im- 
portance to him, compared with the general course of 
pious meditations, in which his days and nights were 
spent, and only worthy to occupy him seriously when 
it could be made to appear to him, howeircr crro* 
neously, thut the publication might subserve the inte* 
rests of that religion which was, of all things, nearest 
to his heart. There is very little indeed of this prac* 
tical elevation above the world. There are faw who 
really feel it ; ond whenever it is seen, it is worthy of 
rev(T(!nee ; for few proofs of the realizing conscious* 
ncss of another existence, and of a rational hope of 
happinesH in it, tu-c more satisfactory and impressive 
tlian the calm and composure with which some supe- 
rior minds loose their grasp upon those things of the 
present scene that are naturally precious to them, and 
fnid their highest delight in the promises of holiness 
and glory, beyond this scene of death. As St Paul 
fMiys, Yea doubtlexSf mid I connl nil ihinfru bni dung 
that I may luiri Christy and he found in hiwy not Aav- 
in^ mine oxv7i rifrhlcousncsSf tohich is of the laWf but 
that which w through the Jftith of Christ, the right' 
rousnesx xvhich is of God by Jaith : thai I may knoin 
///>//, and the power qfhis rcmrreclion^and IhcfcUwii' 
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skip tfhis sufferingSy being made conformable unto his 
death ; if by any means I may attain unto the resur^ 
rection of the dead. 

In Pascal, turning aside fVom the career of fame to 
which his acute and active mind almost involuntarily 
led him, and neglecting those imposing discoveries 
which spontaneously opened to the energies of his ge- 
nius, even in the very agonies of disease, to occupy 
himself with prayer and meditation on the Divine per- 
fections, and with designs for the moral and religious 
improvement of his fellow-K^reatures, an instance of 
true magnanimity presents itself, which nothing hut 
the reality of the great subject of his hopes can at all 
explain. Sceptics may profess to smile at what they 
call the superstitions of weaker minds, and they may 
find ample food for unholy mirth in the errors and 
imbecilities of many faithful Christians, but when 
they see the loftiest spirits of the age, men whose 
comprehensive grasp of intellect makes all their boasted 
philosophy look mean and meagre, making light of all 
that the material world can offer to their notice, and 
eagerly holding forth the torch of revelation, to catch, 
as their worthiest prospect, a view of the realities of 
the eternal world, they are compelled to admit that 
there is, at least, no small probability that the testi- 
mony of that book is true, and that it is not folly to 
carry inquiry farther. 

The most interesting and important of the produc- 
tions of this great mind, remam^ \.o \i^ \i^>C\c^* "V\. 
Jms been seeo, that the origiuaV x^tv^^xieve^ oJl^^'cs^^ 
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mind, aided by the habits of his early education, had 
peculiarly fitted him for patient and accurate investi- 
gation into any subject that came before him. He 
grappled with the difficulties of his subject, and never 
was Katisficd till he had discovered the truth. Subse« 
quently, the decline of his health, and some other 
providential circumstances, followed up by the adviee 
of liis pious relatives, gave a decidedly religious bias 
to his mind, and with all his native ardour and acu* 
men, and patience and perseverance in inquiry, be 
applied himself to the study of the Scriptures, the 
writings of the Fathers, and every book of importance 
on the subject, on which he could lay his hand. In 
tliis way, following up his reading, according to his 
usual method, with frequent and mature reflection on 
the points in question in all the variety of their bear* 
in^H, he gradually became completely master of the 
subject of the Christian religion, of the evidence for 
its truth, the suitability of the remedy to the state of 
man, the poverty and want of solidity in all the 
Scriptural objections brought against it, and the tme 
method of confuting each. The abstract which he 
has given of the opinions of Montaigne and Epictetus, 
shews how diligent had been his research into the 
opinions of other men, and how admirably fitted his 
mind was for unravelling their sophistries, and expos- 
ing their errors. 

Pascal, feeling no doubt master of his subject, and 
conscious, in a degree, of the fitness of his jiowers for 
it ; at all events, tracing in his own mind a clear road 
to conviction of the truth of the Christian religion, 
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determined to write a comprehensive work on the sub- 
ject- Like most of his subjects of thought, he re- 
volved it repeatedly in hit mind, and sometimes spoke 
of it. On one occasion, he was requested to give in 
ccmversation, an outline of his plan, before a number 
of his friends. Pie consented ; and in an extempore 
discourse of from two to three hours, developed 
the plan of his work. He pointed out the subject 
on which he purposed to treat; he gave a concise 
abridgement of the mode of reasouing, and a synopti- 
cal view of the order in whi^h the different branches 
of the subject were to be treated ; and his friends who 
were themselves as capable as most men of judging in 
such a case^ declared, that they had never heard any 
thing more admirable, or more powerfully convincing. 
It is recorded, that, froi^ the h^ty conversational view 
which he then gave them of the work, they antici- 
pated a splendid performance from that mind, the 
powers of which they well knew, and whose assiduity 
they knew to be such, that he never contented him- 
self with his first thoughts, but wrote and re-wrote, 
even eight or ten times, tracts, which any one but 
himself, would have thought excellent at first. 

For this work, Pascal had been preparing several 
years ; but the circumstances which occurred, in con- 
nection with the supposed cure of his niece, Mademob- 
selle Perier at Port Royal,* and which peculiarly di- 

• The fkcU of the caaeare very curious; and there is no doubt that M. 
VlHMd believed the truth of the miraculous cure; but to go into a minute ex- 
— '"t***" of the drcumitances, would far exceed the limits of this Memoir, 
and mint be retoved for a more extensive ffotk in coptemplatiqn, but whidi 
vmy peiliipt oevar bp a^craipliitied. 
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rcctcd liis attention to the subject of miradcsi accele- 
rated his efforts to accomplish it. He gave himself en« 
tircly to the work ; and for a whole year, previously to 
tlic general breaking up of his health, he was occupied 
in collecting nmterials, and noting down his tlioughtl 
for the purpose- From that time, however, his life wafe 
an almost unbroken continuance of suffering, during 
which, he was able to do little towards the furtherance 
of his object. Worn down with pain, and oppressed 
by extreme langour, he could not occupy himself in 
len^^tliencd meditation, and his utmost effort was, dur- 
ing tlie Bhort intervals of relief from pain that were 
granted him, to write down his thoughts on the first 
morsel of ])aper that came to hand ; and at timeti 
when he could not hold the pen, he dictated to hii 
servant. 

In tills way Pascal accumulated materials for hli 
work. Tho whole subject came repeatedly before him 
in the detail of its diflerent parts ; and any thought 
which it might be needful to work into the general 
scheme was committed to paper as it arose, dnd with 
a degree of accuracy or inaccuracy, according to the 
state of liis mind or body at the time, and the degree 
of attention that he was enabled to give. Hence 
some of them were expressed in a manner peculiarly 
short, imperfect, and enigmatical ; while others were 
evidently laboured, and made out with care. 

Hut in the mysterious providence of God, this work 
was not to he completed. The health of the Author 
nfp/dly declined ; and at hU deal\A) t\cA\\\v\^ vi^a^wmA 
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of it but this mass of detached Thoughts, written on 
s^fMorate pieces of paper^ which were evidently the 
raw material, out of which he had purposed to erect 
the fabric that he had planned. 

It may be thought by some surprising, that after 
several years of study, for the express purpose, nothing 
more connected was found among his writings ; but 
the habit of his mind explains this. It had always 
been his custom to reflect much on the subjects on 
which he wrote, and completely to arrange the mat- 
ter in his mind before he embodied it on paper, in 
order that he might ascertain carefully the order in 
which the different parts should be disposed, so as to 
produce the effect which he desired ; and having a 
memory so retentive, that as he used to say, no 
thought which he had once strongly impressed on his 
mind, ever escaped him, it appears probable, that, 
confiding to the clear analytic view which he had of 
his plan, he went on, using the intervals of rest from 
pmn, to collect the specific thoughts, and looking to a 
period of greater freedom from disease, to bring them 
forth according to the general arrangement on which 
he had determined. That period, however, did not 
arrive ; and instead of a luminous and comprehensive 
defence of the whole Christian scheme, we have in his 
Thoughts, as published, only some imperfect attempts, 
expressive of his intentions. These are, however, ad- 
mirably calculated to suggest subjects of interesting spe- 
culation to other minds, on many important ^q\vs1% ^<l 
Hie great question which he liadrnVv^N*) ,«cA^\ws^^€«. 
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ahnoM unrirallcd excellence aa far as tliey go, nuii 
tw gke riw to lincere and deep regrt^l, llmt tfa«ir 
AuUmt left his work undnUhed. 

Ai to ihe plan of the nork, we arc Icfl entirely to 
conjecture, except so far m he iinfiildcd it in ilic cod- 
vmatim before mentioned ; but of llial abri^«d 
Katemwt, one of his friendi who vm present liM 
giTen fVoii) memory the following account :— 

" After hsviug Bhewn them what modes of proof 
produce the greatest impression on the minds of meili 
»nd are most efTectual as means of suasion, he undar- 
look to shew that the Christian religion hud mark> ct 
certainty as decided) and evidence in its favour at { 
■trong, as any of those things which are received h 
the worid as unquettlouablc. 

" He began by a delineation of man, in wiiicb bo 
omitted nothing which might tend to give him h nt 
nute and comprehensive knowledge of himself, both 
within and without, even to the most secret emotiou I 
of hii toul. He then supposed the case of a nan^ | 
who, having lived in that state of ignorance in whldl 
men geaumlly live, and in indiflerencc tn most thing* { 
around liini, but especially to tboiie which coaccm ' 
hinuelf, comes, at length, to consider himself in tlw 
picture which he had previously drawn, and to examine i 
what ha really is. He is surprized witli the discOTSfy 1 
which he makes thereof a multitude of thingo, on I 
which he had mnt pmloBi(r Ibou^t ; and bi; 
not notioe whboBt attwUimeBl, all that FMorfW 
tripiim aama Un to fcd at lia 
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vilenesBy his power and his weakness, of the little h*ght 
that lingers with him, and the thick darkness which 
almost entirely surrounds him, and of all those won- 
derful contrarieties which are found in his nature. 
After this, however weak his intellectual powers may 
be, he can no longer remain in indifference ; and how- 
ever insensible he may have been hitherto to such 
questions, he cannot but wish, after havmg ascertained 
what he is, to know also whence he came, and what 
is to become of him. 

** Pascal having, as he supposed, thus awakened in 
him the disposition to seek for information on a sub- 
ject so important, proposed to direct his attention, 
first to the philosophers of this world ; and having un- 
folded to him all that the wisest philosophers of all 
the difierent sects have said on the subject of man, 
to point out to him so many defects, weaknesses, con- 
tradictions, and falsehoods, in all that they have ad- 
vanced, that it would not be difficult for the indivi- 
dual in question, to determine, that it is not in the 
schools of human philosophy that he must seek for 
instroction. 

" He then carries his disciple over the universe, 
and through all the ages of its history, and points out 
to him the variety of religions which have obtained 
in it ; but he shews him, at the same, by strong and 
Convincing reasons, that all these religions are full of 
vanity and folly, of errors, extravagance and absurdity, 
ao that here also he finds nothing Nvbkh casv ^\^ \s^\sw 

i 
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" Then TaHcal directs liiii attention to the Jewbh 
people, and points out u train of circumHtanceB bo ex« 
traonh'nury, tiint they eiiBily rivet his attention. And 
liuving culled Ills attention to all the singularitiei of 
that nation, he fixes it cHpecially on tho one book by 
which that people arc guided, and which coinpreliendi 
ut once their history, their law, and their theology. 

** Scnrcely hns he opened this book, when he learns 
tliiit the world is the work oi* God, and that tlic samo 
(ind li!iH niude niun in his own imoge, and endowed 
liini with ull the i>owers of body and mind, adapted to 
this HUite of being. Although ho has not yet attained 
to a conviction of* these truths, they are a source of 
gratification to him; and reason ulonc is sufficient to 
discover to him more probability in the supposition, 
that one God is the creator of men, and of all things 
ill tlu; universe, than in all the wild inventions whidl 
tradition offers elsewhere to his notice, lie soon per- 
ceives, however, that he is fur from possessing all the 
udvaiitages which belonged to man, when lie first 
came from the hands of his MokcT. Hut his doubt in 
this matter is speedily cleared up; for on reading fur- 
ther, he ascertaiuH, that after man had been CTcated in 
a state of innocence, and gifled with many pcrfcc* 
lions, his first act was to rebel against his Maker, and 
to use his new created powers in offending him, 

'^ I'ascal proposed then to shew liim, that this crime 
l)eiii|^ cmc of the most aggravated in all its circum- 
htaiu^es, ii wus punished, not only in the first mon^ 
If /jo, Imving /alien by lliut hMuX auX.| «vlv^k ^\.^iQn^ 
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into miseryy and weakness, and blindness, and error, 
but also in all his descendants, in all time following, 
to whom he transmits, and will transmit, his own cor* 
rapt nature. 

^^ His plan was then to point out to him several 
passages of this book, in which he must discover th^ 
averment of this truth. He shews him that it never 
speaks of man but with reference to this state of weak* 
ness and disorder; that it is frequently said there, 
that all flesh is corrupt ; that men are become sen.* 
sual, and that they have a bias to evil from their 
birth. He shews him that this first fall is the origin, 
not only of all that is otherwise incomprehensible in 
the nature of man, but also of many effects which 
are external to him, and of which the cause is other- 
wise unknown. In fact, it would be his object to 
point out man, as so accurately depicted in this book, 
that he would appear in no respect different from the 
character which he had previously traced. 

*' But merely to teach man the truth of his misery, 
would not be enough. Pascal proposed to shew him, 
that in this same hook also he might find his consola- 
tioq. He would point out that it is said there, that 
the remedy of this evil is with God ; that we must go 
to him for strength ; that he will have compassion, 
and will send a deliverer who will make a satisfaction 
for guilty man, and be his support in weakness. 

** After having set before his disciple a number of 
impoiPtant remarks on the sacred book of this peculiar 
p^aph, he propcaed to shew liVm iXx^X. xXvvsk'w^ab^^ 
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m\f book whicli lind vpokcn worlhily ol' tli? !^upV^^H 
Being) and that lia<l given tho idea of nn univenH^^| 
Jigjon. He would point out what aliould be the Bfli^^ 
•▼ide&t marks ol' such a rDligion ; which ho wouM 
dun iiipty to thoM wliicti thi* book inculcatt^, and 
mnild direct hi* attention oipocially to the loct, thM 
tk«M Scripture* make tho eiacncc of religion to COd- 
titt in the love or Uod, which m a fcuture cnttreljr pe* * 
OulUr to tliommelvM, nnd dintingiiliihci iheni fhmi all 
other rcligioiM vrrltingii (n the world, the faloDhood of 
which appears manifestly iletcotcd by the want of U>ta 
aweDtial characteristic, 

' " Hitherto, although Patcal might Imve led lib 
•diolar 10 fhr onward towurdii ii diiip(i«ition fde tlhl 
adopdon of the Chrintian religion, ho had *aid nolI>ln| 
to convince him of tho truth of thu thing* which tn 
had diKcnvercd ; he had only induced in hlin tho dbi 
potition to reeeivo ihem with pleasure, if he cmild be 
Mtiefled Ihut it wa« hil duty ; ho had led him to wMi 
wKh hia wholu heart, that thrso things were subaUn* 
tU ind welUfounded truthi, since he found in them 
•0 mnch that tended tn give him rcpone, nnd to cleoc 
np hik Hiriout and diUrvii>ing doubt*. And thn, 
M> Pucul cunvidcrcd, is th# siaie in which eveiy rw* 
•onoblc man *huuld bo, who has once acrloutly eil* 
tared on that train of coriBidtmtion* that he wished to 
Mt before the mind of his (IjRciple; ami that there ie 
raHon t^i bclicvo, that n man in xucli a Kiato of mi~ ' 
would then Mifijr admit ell Ibe proeh wMdi di^i 
iw teisgjAt Is cotDtaB AtmUtj^l'QMMl^iaQMIk 
tnitha ofwUtib ha bid tpotaK 
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** Then in the way of proof, having shewn gene- 
rally that these truths were contmned in a book, the 
genuineness and authenticity of which, could not rea- 
sonably he doubted, he proposed to look minutely into 
the writings of Moses, in which these truths are es- 
pecially taught, and to shew by an extensive series of 
unquestionable proofs, that it was equally impossible 
that Moses had lefl a written statement of untruths, 
or tha( the people to whom he left them, could have 
been decaved as to the facts, even though Moses 
himself had been an impostor. 

*' He would speak also of the miracles recorded 
there, and he would prove that it was not possible 
that they could not be true, not only by the autho- 
rity of the book that relates them, but by the many 
attendant circumstances which made them, in them- 
selves, unquestionable. 

*' Then he would proceed to shew, that the whole 
law of Moses was figurative ; that all which happened 
to the Jews, was but a type of the realities accom- 
plished at the coming of Messiah ; and that the veil 
whiph covered these types having been withdrawn, 
it bad become easy now to perceive the complete ful- 
filment of them, in those who had received Jesus 
Christ as the promised teacher oome from God. 

*^ He then undertook to prove the truth of religion 
by prophecy ; and, on this point, he spoke more fully 
than on some others* Having thought and examined 
deeply on this subject, and having views which were 
qaite onpDsd, he explained tliem V\\\i ^gt^^X.^^^^ax'^^^^k 
sad Bet tbem forth with pec\i\iax toxcfc «ccL^\xt^2«»Ki;' 
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*^ And then having run through the books of the 
Old Testament, and m^de many powerful observa* 
tions, calculated to serve as convincing proofs of the 
truths of religion, he proposed to speak of the New 
Testament, and to draw from it tlie proofs which it 
ailbrdcd of tlie truth of the gos|>cl. 

** lie began with Jesus Christ ; and although he Iiad 
already triumphantly proved his Messialiship by pro* 
phccy, and by the types of the law which he sliewed 
to have in him their perfect accomplishment, he ad- 
duced further proofs still, drawn from his person, his 
miracles, his doctrine, and the events of his life. 

" lie then came down to the Ai)0Stie3 ; and in or- 
der to shew the truth of tliat faith which they had lo 
generally preached, he Jlrst established the notion 
that they could not be accused of supporting a liilse 
system, but upon the supposition, either that they 
were deceivers, or were themselves deceived ; and 
then in the second place, he shewed that the one and 
the other of these suppositions were equally inu 
possible. 

*< Finally, he took a very comprehensive view of 
the evangelic history, making some admirable remarks 
on the gospel itself, — on the style and character of 
the evangelists, — on the apostles and their writings,*- 
on the great number of miracles, — on the saints and 
martyrs of the early church, and on all the various 
means by which the Christian religion hud obtained a 
footing in the world : and although it was quite im^ 
practiaiblc ia sucli a discourse, to ttctil «\\dv ^vk ^iiXo.*^ 
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ttiFe range of material at length, and with the minute- 
nesBf accuracy, and collective force which he pur- 
posed in his work, he said enough to exhibit most 
luminously, the conclusion to which he wished to 
come, that Grod only could have so conducted the is- 
sue of so many different agents and influences, as 
that they should all concur in supporting the religion 
which he himself wished to establish among men.'^ 

This is the short Abstract which has been handed 
down of the plan of M. Pascal's work ; and short as 
it is, it gives us some faint view of the comprehensive- 
ness of his genius— of the grasp that he had of his 
subject, and of the irresistible mass of evidence in 
existence for the support of the Christian religion, if 
it could be thus brought to bear upon the question 
by the enei^es of one great mind adapted for tlie 
purpose. It must remain a matter of wonder to short* 
sighted mortals, why a work apparently so important, 
should not have been permitted to reach its comple- 
tion. Perhaps the explanation of this difficulty may, 
in some measure, be obtained from one of M. Pascal s 
Thoughts, in which he says, ** So many men make 
themselves unworthy of God*s clemency, that he is 
willing to leave them ignorant of those blessings for 
which they do not care to seek. It was not right 
that he should appear in a mode unequivocally divine, 
so as to force conviction upon all men. Nor was it 
right that he should be so entirely concealed, as not 
to be recognized by those who sincerely ^e^k V\\fiw 
To Bucb he wishec) to be knoYiiv \ «xv^ ^'^vcv'^^^^ 
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fore to be diicovered by thoie who Bcek him whli 
tlicir wliole heart, but hidden from those who m 
heartily avoid him, he hat bo regulated the discoveij 
of himself, that he has given evidences which will be 
clear and satisfactory to those who really seek hinii 
but darky and doubtful, and depressing to those iHio 
Heelc him not." On this ground probably it is^ thai 
till! evidences for our religion which do exist, baft 
n(;ver yet been accumulated with all their force and 
brilliancy, so as to exhibit one comprehensive and 
conclusive testimony to the truth- 
Hut though Pascal did not live to complete Us 
work, the fragments that he left; behind him werp too 
valuable to be lost It was necessary that tfaqp 
should be given as a posthumous work to the piiblia 
His friends, tlica'fore, who wpre awure of his de^gl 
to write Huch a work, were |>eculiarly careful afte^ bis 
death, to collect every thing which he hod wfitten op 
the su1)j(!Ct ; and they found only the Thoughts wMck 
are puhlinlied, with others yet more imperfect and ob- 
scure, written, as has been mentioned, on separata 
picecs of paper, and tied up in several bundles, with* 
out any connection or arrungetpcnt whatever, but 
evidently being, in the greater proportion of instanoeSb 
the mere rough cxprcHsion of the thought as it first 
entered his nn'nd. He had been oflen heard to say, 
that the work would require ten years of health to 
complete it ; and he had only been able to devote to 
it the Hliort intervalM of comparative cuhc, or rather of 
/rss acuta Aii/fcring, which he cu^o^^id iVwtvtv^^^NX « 
five yciitH otu complicated motlixX ^\*cwwi. 
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At first, from their confined and imperfect state, it 
teemed almost impossible to give these papers publi- 
city ; but the demand for them, even as they were, 
was so impatient, that it became necessary to gratify 
it ; and the labour of editing them was committed to 
his leading confidential friends, the Due de Roannez, 
and Messieurs Amauld, Nicole, De Treville, Dubois, 
De la Chaise, and the elder Perier. 

And here a serious difficulty was to be encountered 
on the threshold. In what form should these frag^ 
ments be given to the world ? To print them pr^r 
cisely in the state in which they were found, would 
be worse than useless. They would have been a mass 
of mere confusion. To complete them, as far as pos- 
sible, by adding to the imperfect Thoughts, and en- 
lightening the obscure, would have produced a very 
interesting and useful work ; but it would not have 
been the work of Pascal, even supposing the editors 
able to enter fully into his original design. Both 
these methods, therefore, were rejected ; and a third 
plan was adopted, according to which they are now 
re-printed. The editors selected from a great num- 
ber of Thoughts, tl^ose which appeared the most per- 
fect and intelligible ; and these they printed as they 
found them, without addition or alteration, except 
that they arranged them as nearly as might be in 
that order, which, according to the Syllabus that Mr 
Pascal had formerly given of his plan, they conceived 
would come nearest to his wishes. 

The Brat editions of the wotVl ^ct^ cais\^^J»5c«'^^ 
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errect; but subsequently, mnny oilier vaIi)| 

t were gleaned tram the MSS. nnil inM 
i cdilinns an iiccunite cgllation witli tlic o 
I, has secured, as far aB possible, tlie meani 
I Author. The first edition wan printed hi id 
I wiu surprisingly succeserui. I'ellcmiint, i 
Wit, cays, " It Iins even surpassed ull (bat 1 
ted from a mind wliich 1 considtTtd the ( 

1 appeared in one century. 1 ace onl^ 
pistin tliat can be comj>ared willi Iiir 
t unquestionably, however imperrecC the 

<r rather, (hough it faiU entirely short o^ 
■ the effietent defence oF the Christian religion v 
I hitd contemplated ; yet even now, this cofl 
i of scattered Ttioiights stands fDi'tli to claiittl 
d of praise, as a worli of unrivalled excellence, f 
s the marlis p>' the most extraordinary gcniuhJ 
kbits a mtuter'i hand in loucUiiig the difGeult ^ 
B of the evidences for our relijjion, and in 
f Recreti of tlie human heart, h cxliibits i 
bits of the argument witli grvut originality and (i 
i cant&tna the (ferronfnmny new and valuable j 
Btiong, Mnny of these Thoughts, hastily a 
ffecily i-xpreixed na they na-, have been the I 

' which other student* have drawn the-a 
ittblcand elaborate treatises on different puinliol 
bniivG argument which he purposed to 

WA •nctarvBrriupnturutinivn I'toiihtrT lu> <"«n li 
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But one of the finest features of the work, is, the 
mastery which his mighty tnind had over the human 
heart Pascal had been a diligent student of his own 
heart; he knew its tendencies, its weaknesses, its 
errors. He knew what were its natural resources for 
comfort, and he knew their vanity *, and having gone 
down into the depths of this question for his own sake, 
he was able to deal with a resistless power with the 
children of sin and folly. He could strip their ex- 
cuses of all vain pretence. He could exhibit their 
lying vanities in all their poverty and comfortlessness ; 
and he could set forth man in all the reality of his 
misery, as a dark and cheerless being, without hope 
or solace, except he find it in the mercy of his God, 
and in the revealed record of his compassion. 

It is this extensive knowledge of human nature 
which constitutes the peculiar charm of the Pensees. 
They who read it, feel that the writer gets within 
their guard ; that he has, from experience, the power 
of entering into the secret chamber of their con- 
science, and of exhibiting to them the many evils 
which would otherwise lie there unmolested, but 
which, seen in the light in which he placed them, 
must be recognized as their own. The arguments of 
sUch a writer must have weight ; and it is almost na- 
tural to feel, that he who has so thorough a know- 



powd of particular propheciea, and proi^ecies relating to the Messiah ; in or. 
dw that the propbcdei of Meiaiah might not be without collateral proof, and 
ttMt the propbedM relating to particular cases, rnvf^lttfA^^^s^^^^^'*' 
itaiiilfTrtemi" 
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ledge of the dibeosei may be followed also in his JBi 
commendation of a remedy. 

The close, howeveri of M. Pascal's life, demaodi 
our attention. His infirmities and sufferings rapidly 
increased ; and at length unfitted him for any exertxm 
whatever ; but they had a most blessed effect upon 
himself as tlie means of preparing him more manifestly 
and entirely for a holier world. It was evidently Us 
wish to detach himself as much aa possible from the 
present material scene ; and, with this view, he made it 
u matter of conscience to check the indulgence of all 
his appetites and affections. His disease rendered it 
absolutely necessary that his food should be veiy de- 
licate, but he was always anxious to take it withool 
occupying Ills mind with it, or remarking upon iti 
flavour. All this he considered as savouring strongly 
of sensuality. He objected therefore to the introdue- 
tion of any kind of sauces, even the juice of an onuBge 
into his food, and rigidly regulated the quantity wbidi 
he thought he ought to take daily for his sustenance; 
and this he would not exceed. He watched with M 
anxious jealousy over the still stronger passionSf lest 
the Hiightest indulgence should be given to them, in 
himself or others. His views of the necessity of purity 
in general conversation, were of the highest kind; 
and lie would not even allow his sister to remark on 
the personal beauty of any one whom she had seeDf 
lest in the minds of his servants, of young people or 
himself, it should give rise to a questionable thought- 

M. Pascal felt it necessary, even to detach himself 
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itill more from the present world, and to restrain 
within himself those ejLcessive attachments to lawful 
objects here, to which he was by nature strongly dis- 
posed. His most ardent affections for any thing in 
this life, were given to his sister Jacqueline ; yet so 
effectually had he, by Divine contemplation, become 
elevated above the common views which men take of 
separation by death, and so entirely was he absorbed 
in approbation of the will of God, that when her death 
was announced to him, an event which occurred about 
six months anterior to his own, he merely said, ^^ May 
Grod give us grace to die as she died ;* and thence- 
forth, he never spoke of her, but to remark on the 
grace with which God had blessed her during her life, 
and the peculiar mercy of her death at that time, in 
the crisis of the afflictions and persecutions of the 
Port Royal establishments ; concluding always with 
the passage of Scripture, *^ Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord" 

But this endeavour to break loose from all earthly 
attachments, did not arise in him, as it does in some 
stoical minds, irom a proud sense of superiority, and 
a dominant feeling of satisfaction in himself. On the 
contrary, he powo^ly felt his own defects, — he was 
equally anxious that others should not form any at- 
tachment to him. On this point he became so deter- 
mined, and so consciehtiously strict, that his manner 
seriously grieved his sister, Madame Perier, during his 
last illness, who complained of the evident coldness 
and reserve with wUdi he received \ssx undeceAt ^s^ 
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Perier ftatii^ tlMl it/kitfwm ■julniiiiiii' MmMJ^, ] 

ing the eoWiwi of ]ri» fminl*] 
an oppoftanilgf mmumJtia. whidi > Iwu icurid MMrtM||i 
he embraced it, widi aUUamgiBMl 
nentioDiy that die diflmlty «» harnii 
was never dearad up tilliha daj. of Mi imlik^4Jt$iL 
he stated hk tiewi to a ftiend, Aatte waa t<|lllfijlil ! 
minal, fbr a hmaa beings Mof iBfinniliai»>l»Mlllli|r., 
to occupy the aftetlDM of a.faaart whioli dihJUi^ 
given to Ood oBtyy.and-that it was rdbbinyCMiflllb^ 
most predoua tUig-tliat this worid afibidoii <«<9 ^tfm 
Nor did AwcaTa. endeavour to ri» aalriliBriMJi^ 
earthly atlaohiMBt^ oi%inata in hafd4ieaHeMHl||i; 
misanthropy. On tho contraiyi in ptopoMloiiMMK' ] 
separated faimadf Aom the tiea of afiiMtion WVik^ 
tives, and wdl known individualsy Us affeotiananttii, 
wards the poor and tho afflicted of hit tjiSkiW^timmH^, 
increased. And herein ha bbtainod an emln«ftiii«<|» 
gree of assimflatlon to the Divine mind. W|glt;a,^ 
stone is thrown into the water, the rJp(rio ooaaMiME 
nearest to the centre of impnlso, is the largest ; iM|#|i^ 
the circles widen and recede^ it dfaninishesk milkey 
an emblem- of human albodon. The neanr 11*^, 
lation of the object to o u rse l ve s , the waimerli^i|||'> 
love ; and as the objects become remote, our Iovi|)|||t^^ 
clines, till it is scarcely parceptOUeb Perfbet knva^.Mb^ 
love of God| biho same to all; and with fafaui.^ 
ness of relatiflD. or aodtlfln «—!«— ija iw ^ ifa— *«•. t 
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CMEi craatom «p& lovvi bjr hinr, with an aflSection 
pmp^rtioDeA to llnir ftal worth : and Ae more fuUy 
waan aimilatad totlia Dhrine Being, the more shall 
«ft pnaViwf of this n^naig principle of love ; we shall 
loa^ noibeeanaawe are loved, or because we receive 
any thing aflBi% arbecaaae^ in the person of our rela- 
tiia% laa beHiaar cor affisction remotely on our own 
flesh; hBt:we dadl hwe aonla fi>r their own sake, fer 
their iatrinnc vdiie aa the creatures of God, and as 
ihaierii with na In the same necessitiea and distresses. 
M. Bucal'a regaid &r die necessities of the poor 
waaao great, that he coidd not reiiise to give alms, 
even thoa|^4w was competed to take from the sup- 
ply neceasaiy to. rdifve hia own infirmities. And 
when at times he exceeded his income, and his friends 
remonstrated with him on aooount of it, he would 
answer, ^ I have invariably ibundy that however poor 
a man ia^ he has something left when he dies." He 
was. often redaced to the necessity of borrowing money 
atinterest» ta indulge himself in these charitable dona- 
tions* And at one time, when there was k prospect 
iof his income being incrcand, he proposed to borrow 
a kvge sum in advance upon the strength of his ex- 
piCtatwing^ that he might s^id it to the poor of Blois, 
whoae diatreasca were then pecnliarly severe. 

His. views on the subject ofchari^ towards the poor, 

aiB dna giien hf Marfamfi Fsrien '^ Hia regard for 

the paoa had ahmya been great; but it was so far in- 

rtiaiPdtawardathecfcaeofhialife, Aat I coold net 

.fifpsa him btteathaa by indulging lU ¥qx^fiN&^j«w^ 
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he continued to preis upon tae the duty of dedicating 
myself and my children to the service of the poor. 
And when I replied. That I feared this would inters 
fere with the propet care of my familyi he aMweredf 
' That this was only the want of good-willi and that 
this virtue might be practised without any injury to 
domestic concerns/ He said that charity was gene* 
rally the vocation of Christians, and that it needed no 
particular mark to indicate a call to it, for it was cer« 
tain, that on that very ground, Christ would Judge the, 
world; and that when we consider that the mere 
omission of this duty will be the cause of the soul's 
eternal ruin, this one thought, if we have faith, should 
lead us willingly to suffer the privation of all things, 
He said also, that the habit of going among the poori 
is extremely useful, because we acquire a practical 
conviction of the miseries under which they suffer i- 
and we cannot see them wanting, in their extremity, 
the common necessaries and comforts of life, without 
being willing to part with our own luxurious super* 
Huities. 

** Such sentiments led us to adopt some general plaoi 
according to which, the necessities of all might be 
Hupplied ; but this he did not approve. He said» we 
were not called to act on general principles, but to 
meet particular cases ; and he believed, that the most 
pleasing method of serving God, was in serving the 
poor out of our poverty ; that each should relieve the 
poor around hitn, according to his several ability, with- 
out occupying his mind with those great desigtit 
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vrliidi afe at a fended and pn4>ab1y unattainable ex- 
odletiGe of ' operaUnn, and leave the practicable good 
imdone ; and that instead of intermeddling with great 
eOterprues which are reserved for but fev, Chrigtisns 
generally were called to the daily asustance a( the 
poor in the partioilar cases which occurred witlila the 
sphere of their own immediate influence."* 

One very intavsting instance of Pascal's benevo- 
lence occurred about three months befi>re his death. 
As he returned one day from the Church of St Sul- 
[Hce, be was accosted by a young person about fiileen 
years of age, and very beautiful, who asked charity. 
He felt the danger of her ntuatioii, and inquired into 
her drcunutances ; and having learned that she came 
from-ihe country— that her &ther was dead, and that 
her mother being i'l, had be«i that day brought to the 
Hotel Dieu for medical aBsistance ; he regarded him- 
self as sent of God to her relief, in the crisis of her 
necessity; and he took her, without dday, to a semr- 
nary, where he placed her under the care of a pious 
clergyman, provided for her support, and, through the 
assistance of a female friend, settled her, at length, in 
a comforlable situation. 

Another instance of the extreme force of the prin- 
ciple of charity in his mind, occurred subsequently lo 
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this. He had been leiaed with luch a depet of 
nausea, that his medical attendant had required him 
to abstain from all solid food; and he was» in conaai 
quence, reduced to great weakness. He had in his 
house at the time, a poor man» with hit wife and fik> 
mily> for whose accommodation, he had given up est 
of his rooms. One of the children had fidlen ill of tbt 
small-pox ; and Pascal, who needed at the tioie^ en 
account of hia great debility, the attendance of his 
sister, was unwilling thai she should come ta him, 
from the risk of infection to her children. It beoasat 
necessary, therefiyre, that he and his sick inmate sbouU 
separate ; but considering the probability of danger lo 
the child, if he were removed, he preferred ta submit 
to the inconvenience himself, and consequent^, aUew« 
ing the poor family to retain possession, ha left his 
own house, never to return, and came to die at Ma- 
dame Perier*s. Whether this be viewed in the li^ 
of an act of tenderness to the poor, or of self-deaial 
for the comfort and the safety of his relatives, it if 
equally lovely, Stfid worthy of regard and veneratiCMW 

Three days after this circumstance, Pascal wai 
visited by that attack of disease which removed hns 
out of tliis present world. It began with violeM ui« 
ternal pain ; the severity of which, be endured wilt^ 
wonderful patience and composure. His medical at- 
tendants perceived, that his sufferings were very great ; 
but finding his pulse good, and no appearance of ifaver, 
they ventured to assure his friends, that there was net 
the least shadow of danger. Pascal however felt, thi 
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oMriftf iotbe mcriti^ of UtMifieringajSidllie^aditaA- 
lioa af ooMtKnt dcep l B — Ml , he tna becomiog mooh 
Ufedled, &wl on die foorA dsy «f )n iHnen, Mnt 
ftr Ae curate of the parish, and oooliMied. Tfae w~ 
port of this qiread tafMf among his fiiendi ; and 
d>G3r gsth^ed mmd }ui, eTenrbdmed -iridi appre- 
ba^po. Hk modicfil men were to sinprlKed by thte, 
tfa^dteysod, it vtaaa sMycation of iair on Ida part, 
wHA Utey did n>t intwipftte from ttiia ; asd, ootintli- 
Stftndng hb suspidoiif, they peraigted ia maiataiaiiigft 
ftfounble opinion of lus case. In the mean timei botr- 
ever, he became maxA more emaciated ; and believing, 
in oppovtion to all tbor lepmeittatioaa, that he was 
really in danger, hMtmanimicated fiecdy and repeat- 
edly with die cante, oo the subject of his relij^ous 
hope. 

At this time also he made his will, on whidi ooca- 
■on he stated, that if H. Ferier had b«m at Paris, 
Bod would hxK consented, be would have ^ven idl 
his property to the poor. He lud to Madame Perier, 
" How is it tfntt I have done nodiing for the poor, 
tbongh I hate always loved them ?' To which die 
replied, " Your means have not been such as to en- 
able you to do much for them." " But," said he, 
" if I could not give them money, I might, at least, 
'have given roy time and my iBbour. Here I have 
come short indeed ! And if the physicians are ri^, 
. and God permits me to recova*, I am determined to 
have no other employment all the rest of my K&." 
There sri; njultitudes of perwrna ^"S\.e^ trffl\ 'Nk.'^ 
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wealth and leisurei who know nothings whatever of the 
wants and miseries of the poor, and of those joeneeef 
distress and death which occur around theniy and 
which, a little attention on their part, might materially 
alleviate. To float upon the stream of pleasuroi— xlo 
indulge a luxurious and selfish listlessness, in tho ex- 
penditure of all the means that they can comnandy-^ 
to turn away iVom, and forget that others are miter* 
able, this seems with many the great object of life. 
Let 8uch persons look at Pascal, at the close of a life 
of disease) the small intervals of which, he had dedi* 
catcd to useful and charitable purposes ;>— let then 
consider his sincere and penitential regretSi that be 
had done so little for his poorer ftllow-creatures ; and 
then let them ask themselves, how they will nieet 
the solemn scrutiny of that hour, when God will eii- 
ter into judgment with them ? It is an awAil sen* 
tcnce, ** In as much as ye did it not, to the least of 
tlicHc my brethren, ye did it not to me.*' The truly 
Christian view of duty in this respect is, that the gifts 
of a bounteous Providence are not bestowed on ue for 
personal indulgence ; but that while we take a mode- 
rate and rational enjoyment of the comforts of lift, 
we should regard ourselves as stewards of the manifold 
gifts of God, to dispense blessings to those who suffer, 
and to make tho opportunity of relieving temporal 
distresses, tho channel for a gifl still more valuable, 
in the instruction of the soul in righteousness.— To 
live for this, is duty and happiness. 
7Iw Saviour of mankind lived axnoT\^ ll\e ^}ciQt ol 
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Ibb vmU, and laboured &f tbeir relief and thdr sal- 
WioM. Faacal eodefiTCUced to follow in the Bt^ of 
Im Ueaaed Matter, and only r^iretted, that lie had 
done this bo impofectljr. And whoem ihall strive 
nmcerely to fbUov the lovely example of Christ's 
most holy lif^ will find in it, both here and hereafter, 
an abundant blesHng* — a .blessing which no contin- 
gency can alter tba present sense of Divine fevour 
W) earth, and the approving noile of his gracious and 
compasrionate Lord in heaven. 
' The )>atience with which Pascal endured pain, was 
equally remaricablc with lus overflowing love to the 
{toor. When some one observed to him the distreu 
which they felt at seeing him sufler, he answered, 
" It does not grieve me. I only fear to be relieved. 
I know holh the dangers of health, and the benefit of 
Buffering. Do not mourn for me ; disease is the na- 
tural and proper state for Christians. Then we are, 
ai we ought to be,-^a a st^ of affliction, by which 
we become alienated from the joys and the pleasures 
of sense, and d^vered from those passions which disr 
turi> all other periods of out life ; we are freed from 
amlntion and from avarice, and looking perpetually 
fbf dsBth> Is notthis the life that a Christian shonld 
live ? Is it not a priviic'gc to be brought into a state 
that makes it imperative so to live ; and that requires 
only the duty of humble and tliankful fiubmission? 
For this reason, I desire no other blessing now of 
God, than that he would continue to me the grace of 
sanctified aSiciion." 
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He was lo simple and oliild-like in liis spirit, dnil 
lie would listen to any one wiio^pdJiHed out a finds in 
him, and yielded implicitly to their advice* Tha as- 
quisite sensitiveness of bis mind, aamedmes bativfed 
him into impatience ; but if this was mentioned Id 
him, or if he discovered that he had grieved snyom, 
he instantly addressed himself to the fepamlicm of Ul 
fault, by acts of the most unqualified tcodemsi and 
kindness. The Curate of St Etienne, who attended 
him during the whole of his ilfaiesSi used ta nj va^ 
peatedly, *' He is an infant— *humble and submissive 
as an infant." And another ecdesiasttc who cswwti 
see him, and remained an hour with him, said to- Ma^ 
dame Perier when he left hin^ ^ Be comfinted, M»* 
dame ; if God calls him, you have good reason to 
bless him &r the grace bestowed on yanr brotfaeik 
I have always admired many noble points about Ui 
cliaractcr; but I have never noticed any thing sopa* 
rior to the child-like simplicity which he now exhibits. 
In a great mind like his, this h incomparably lovely. 
I would gladly change places with him." 

As the time drew on, he earnestly desired to reeeiae 
the sacrament ; but the medical men opposed it* an 
the ground that they could not justify the administer' 
ing the viaticum^ because he was not in immediala 
danger of death ; and because he was too weak to it* 
ceive it with Casting, according to the customary ma> 
thod of persons not dangerously ill ; and that it was 
preferable, that he should wait till he was able to la- 
ceive it at the church* His sufferin^s^ however, 



; «iKl tlMghtiierr Ridded, iDide. 
g»^ to the mA atm x Vt wedMnw, i h ity w M e , at length, 
«Hii*d With aevan pain and f^a&nt in tfas head, 
wUcb diBtrauod him pcadf , and indnced him to 
{Bcuaafaii-fttendavith ike gtCMBBt tertemms, that 
timfmoaHtMrni bim to pMtake of the Lord's Sapfiet, 
MBdoMMtonAfathowiriijeclJonibfwfakfa he had 
hitliefto been ptwmted fiom recdting it. He Brid> 
"Tig/ydomtteel wbetlsuftr; end tbejr trill find 
tbcMRiTGB ttntatxft aboat me. Then is ManiMhiBg 
very-eitiMt^DaryaboattiiepMotnmylMad.'' When, 
hoe w all he SaaaA that Ui^iriih wai itill oppwicd, he 
oewedtoj im>mtti> e,bnttaid, **8ioee tbey will nx 
gvaM Me Ail Amur, let ne, at leeit, •ntaritnu K»)e> 
thing elu in iti atead. ■ If I may not oommmncate 
with the bead, at least, let me have oommonion witit 
dwmaoibera. Let a poor persoa be broo^t mto tfae 
booae and treated with tiie same attmtion «a myi^ 
that m the cn^hbd with Whicb I am ovenrfoc^med at 
the abundamje of my meroieB, I may, at least, hare 
the gratification of knowing, that ene poor creature 
fibsm them with me^ For when I think of my own 
eoDiferta, and of the multitude of poor who are in a 
wane Mate than f bk, and are destinite oF the meteet 
necessaries, I feel a distress which I caonot endure." 
And when he found that this wish could not be 
granled, he entreated to be carried out to the HosiMta! 
of the Incurables, that he might die among the poor. 
He was told, that the physicians could n 
his being removed, at which he yiB.fKv>i.'i'&^ 
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and made his sister promise» that if he at all re?iftd| 
this indulgence should be granted to him* 

About midnight, however, of the 17th of AugMt, 
lie was seized with violent convulsions, at the tank 
nation of which, he appeared to be rapidly Binkiag; 
and his friends began to fear, that although Madams 
Pericr had, of her own accord, made arrangementi 
for his partaking of the Lord's Supper on that day, 
lie must, at length, die without the comfort of that 
sacred ordinance which he had so earnestly requested, 
and which they, at the instance of the medlcjliifc 
visers, had withheld. But^ as if God was willing, pit 
ciously to indulge his request, his ponvulsions subaided» 
and his senses became as perfectly coUeoted, aa if hs 
were in health ; and just at this moment, the Cunts 
arrived with the sacred elements. As the Curate SB* 
tered the room, he said, '' Now you shall be indulgsd 
in your earnest wish." This address completely roused 
him. He raised himself by his own strength on Us 
elbow, to receive the communion with greater oulwaid 
reverence. On being questioned previously as to the 
leading points of the faith, he answered distinctly to 
each question, <* Yes, sir, I believe this with all my 
heart." He then received the viaticum, and es^rem» 
unction, with sentiments of the tenderest cmotiout ao4 
with tears. He repeated the several responses; be 
thanked the Curate for his attention ; and when bo 
received his blessing, said, << May my God nev^ tm 
sake me." Excepting a short expression of than|p^ 
gmi^g, these were his last words. Immediately fift^ 
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*tr^ tiie cMr^KMW tigm tetvntei, irid cooUnued 
tin ha death, about twwtyifeor houn nftCr, without 
avp nturnii^ intervnl of cmtrafnunn*; He died on 
tfac 19d] of Aupntt4492, at one o'dock in the'inorn- 
ing, aged tbirt jinine yean, and two mOiUbs. ' 

On examiiMttion, hia stonlfidi sad liver wete iband 
very mucfa diteaied, and bit Inteatiaea in m itatc tf 



Thus died a nian who was one of the Im'gbteit dr* 
n am enU that the Church of Rome could ever boait. 
If sotbing elte were wutiog, there is, in the life and 
^ksth of Paacal ample proqf, that notwithstanduig aU 
the wretched errors and crisunal abomiDMionB of that 
apostate church, imd the tearful wickednesB, hypo, 
crisy, and pretence of a lar;ge portion of its ecclena»* 
ticS) there Iiave been soine faithfu) men, sincere ser- 
vantB of God, who have adhered to its cornmunion. 
In proof of this, it is feehionable and popular caw, for 
tbe fiiends of Rome, to make a parade of the vittues 
and meriu of Pascal ; but then, it must ever be re- 
membered, that tliough he remained in the commu- 
nion of the Romi^ Church, and cordially Bubmitted 
to its discipline, and respected whnt he considered as 
the unity of tlie Church, never was any man a more 
determined enemy of its errors. He was liated as 
the very scourge of its abominations ; and there is good 
reason for suspicion, that the man of whom now they 
maice tlieir boast, was not permitted by iliem to continue 
the exercise of those commanding talents, which would 
have gone far towards working a. tefotoa^w^ wi '&i» 
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Church of Brance, at least, tf not elsewhere* iMk 
de Montalte ooukl never be forgiven, by thai dliap 
designing body of men, whom he had exposed | lUi 
who have always regarded pftiion among the xamk 
legitimate modes of silencing an adversary. 

Most probably Pascal felt the slow, but certain vic- 
tim of their enmity. The circumstances of his diseiie 
were very peculiar. They were evidently unintdlit- 
gible to his physicians, who had no conception that 
he was so near his end ; and the extensive decay dm 
had taken place within, can scarcely be referred to aay 
one specific disease, without the symptoms of it luiv* 
ing been such, as to render its nature uiieqahroML 
To these grounds of suspicion are to be addedi the 
unquestionable sentiments of the School of the JeniHi, 
on this method of reoioving an obnoxious pefvoiii wA 
the many well autheiiticaled instances of mordier in 
which they are implicated. It would be cruel iadflsB 
to charge the Jesuits, as a body, with more thim dfe 
enormous load of guilt which lies upon their faeidi; 
but knowing as we do historically, their dark vam^ 
Tiations, their bitter and unmitigable hate, and dieir 
bold admission of the principle, that the end siuipli- 
fies the means, — knowing also that no individual eiisr 
did more than Pascal did to sting them to the qdcl, 
and to bring all their rancour and malice in ifs deafl- 
liest form upon his head, it is impossible to look at 
the suspicious circumstances of his death-»bed, witboot 
fear and indignation. This is, however, one of tboae 
oay$terle» which must be refened) mt\x tausny otbiir 
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sQonts ci honor and treachoy, in which Borne haa 
bocna a part^ to that day when ^ the earth diall dis* 
doM ber blood> and shall no loore coyer her slain." 
It ia iinpo88ible> however, to leave Utas subject^ with-* 
out recalling to the recollection^ that the Sodaty of 
the Jesuits is reYived,-*-that. their prindptea of monda 
and of policy are precisel j the same aa everr«-tiial 
they have never disclaimed a single sendment of all 
their code of vice; and^that at this moment, they have 
laige educaticmal establishments, not only in Irelaady 
bat in the very heart of Britain. 

But to return ; it does seem strange^ thai Pascal 
and bb friends should now be made the prominent 
subject of praise, by the friends of the Fapacgr*. wh^, 
in &ct» they were treated when living,, aa ita Utterest 
enemies, and their works proscribed in the Indea^ of 
prohibited books. And if the History of the MM. 
da Fort Royal were well known, it would be seen that 
the Jesuits never ceased from their political intrigueS) 
vil thigr bad succeeded in expelling this last remnant 
of pure rdigicm from the Church of France. The 
Protestants were murdered by thousands. This need 
not be wondered at. But in proof, that the hostility of 
the Jesuits was not f^duatst names and sects, so nuich 
aa agauBtst princ^es, we have their inflexible hoatiUty 
and unwkntiiig persecution of these great and holy 
men, who ware fiuthful and regular members of tbetr 
. ocMnaMmiao^ but who differed from the Jesuits, maioly 
in 0^ that insteai of making a rdgio«is profesektt 
a deak &r penHMf aggra»dizeBieiita> foK th^%BW>vgM5to 
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lation of wealthi the attainment of power, and the fo- 
cret command of every sensual indulgence, theyweii^ 
in the midst of a corrupt church with which thej Wen 
conscientiously associated, faithful, humble, selMenied 
followers of the blessed Jesus. The fact is a yaloaUe 
one. It teaches, that there may be in remote comers^ 
and in private life, and possibly even in the priM* 
hood, some individuals in the communion of Romef 
who are the sincere servants of God ; yet that where- 
ever they are, they must, in their conscience, prolest 
against and renounce some of the evils by which tftey 
are surrounded ; but that the grand scheme and tjps- 
tem of its hierarchy is a mere pretence— a (beting 
upon men of a human system of policy and powM^ 
garnished with every trick and trapping that ait *aM 
invent, and blind and childish superstition receiTi^ te 
conceal its real deformity, in6delity, and cool intal* 
tional iniquity from its deluded followers. ThnM^jk 
ull this mass of mischief, it is just possible, that in As 
mercy of God, a man may find his way to the St^Hott^ 
and repose his soul upon the simple promise of •it|vi> 
lion through him ; but he who does so, must first lei 
nounce those other grounds of confidence which tkt 
Romish Church puts' far more prominently fenwd^ 
the merit of his own works and penances,— thie blw> 
phemous indulgences of the Pope and his vicarSy«* 
the value of money as a coin current at the gate ef 
heaven, — the impious adoration of a woman who iw' 
herself entered heaven only as a forgiven sinner, i 
the idolatrous worship, and the fabled intcrccsifali 
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tb« wbele Ealendar of Saimt*, many (^whom, it is to 
be tered, are not ia faeaven, and never will be. Not 
(KM of these vital errors ttained the creed of Pascal. 
His great miod tfareir them all off as utterly iacoDBis- 
t«Dt with the sioipllcity of the Christie &ith. But 
how few moat they be, who have strength for this ! 
How few are likely to discern, through these mists of 
enor, the gimple object of worship and conSdence in 
the incarnate Son of God, or to break through all this 
bondage, to the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
us free! 

The man who is saved in the Romish Church, must 
be eescntial protestanl against its errors ; and till tlic 
whole body of its hierarchy shall be brought to this, 
and to lay their unscriptural and unholy honours at 
the feet of Hiin whose power they have usurped, and 
whose truth and purity tliey have libelled and insulted, 
this must continue to be the case. .4nd if this be 
the fact, then it must ever be a subject of mourning, 
that any portion of our empire is so criminally left to 
thb meagre chance of salvation in her communion. 
However men may ditfer as to their opinion of the 
rights of men, as subjects of a human government, it 
becomes them to remember what the Church of Home 
has ever been, and what in all its avowed sentiments 
and public documeiUft-J*-5»f}H^:^lIii: patron of igno- 
rance and debasing superstition in the mass of its 
bers ; and if they see it right to give liberty to 
I with one hand, they should be yet mOre stre- 
. .- ;ive tbera light with the other. Nothimj 
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can be mora airful, wd to the Bt-itisli Empire more 
disgracefii!, dim that SOO yean sfiur the rcrormation. 
four millions of its lubjectii at our very (loorg, should be 
in a state of the molt melancholy ignorance of tlie first 
principles of the pure word of God, woriibipping idole, 
doing meiitorioos penanceS) wearing charms and cod* 
■ecrated amulets, tniatmg purchased indulgences, vow- 
ing allegiance to a foreign potentate, as the representa- 
tive of their God, and denouncing certain perdition on 
all those whoare not partakers of their folly. When will 
the spirit of our &Uiers come upon us again ? Where 
is the mantle <^ our. Elijahs of furmer Jays ? When 
will a truly Protastant heart return nguin to the BHtiiiii 
people? When will the day come, in which we shall 
be prepared, as a people, in the simplicity of a Scrip- 
tural faith, to lea*e the message of mercy unfettered 
by the safeguards of human prudence, to win its own 
triumphant way to the hearts of men ? When wQl 
tlic churches of this &Taured land, rhc, as with ooc 
consent, against the vile and deba^iiiig superBtition* 
which the influence of Rome still pgiira as a poiso- 
nous deluge over so fair a portion of the Dntiih doui- 
nions ; when they shall go forth, nut to increase or to 
perpetuabf the political rigours of I'orracr daysp— not to 
punish, by the privation of civil rights, the errors of 
an uninformed ouu mUguided conscience ; but to visit 
these sad victims of pieitcrafl and dduaioo, with tbt 
kindly ofiicei of mercy and love, to retoonstrate aSe^ 
tionately, to reason calmly, to open and explain the 
Scripturee^ to preach ia their bJgb-ways and hedga 
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M matmebMt mibm.tlOapif ^ oP€bmt^ amAta 
trionyhaa tfaeHttdandlfi^iii^iri— tofauipwifcwipii- 
triniqibed, hy turning thmt fmm darlntm to l^fht, 
andjrom^paatr ^SabuttiiiQ Godi 

Racfll WM a TS17 atrilrJHg i—tence aCAa wofoii*^ 
ri^ of ft great mind, cdlighteiMd hy the leaCag of 
So^tim^ la tlw «rnm and rapmcitieiu of Ui i^e 
and ooBBtry. Thougk be w» a ]myamy yab ta Mm, 
■s a man of Wcmii^, tboM Scripttires veie OfNK^ ftou 
wfald Ibe cammML psople are, bf ^dhori t||v oMJaded; 
and die prasused bleuiBg of God aUeadtd dn obe- 
dient itudy of Hi* vwd. The pM^M«: of Ini mmd 
wu rapid, in tin pwception of leUgiBut tmbi aad in 
tbe ductintnation of itftom tbeeM«Bdall■ddntol]o. 
tiTO envra with whigh it had been vaxBi up, in the 
avoared doctrinal geniineaiB of the Rnddi Churck 
His views wen cIgot, peraptcuoiM, and Ubeml ; and, 
at Aa sane time, be maintained a chastened, child- 
like, and bDmbIa qririL Bat there wai in him that 
inieiiUt tectltude of mind, by- which be w<r almost 
intuitively, the prominent and essential tenttireB of 
truth ; and grasping these with gigantic finmiest, he 
was prepared, in the snapbic strength which tbey im- 
puted, to combat for them against the world. Of 
course, the accuracy and keenness whb whidi be de- 
tected error was equally remarkable, and ottty ecpialled 
by the honesty with which he went fixtb against il. 
Hf> lm«w his nwn pinciples too well t» be inconiiap 

He '^t power and the promisea of God 

o be other than undanS^ %« -««& 
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prepared equally to defend Divine truth against infide* 
lity or superstition, or against that worst, and most 
frequent of all opponents in the Romish Church, 
against him who upholds for sinister purposes, the 
superstitious practices which, in the secret of his heart, 
he holds in contempt. 

To this unbending rectitude of spirit, Pascal united 
talents, peculiarly adapted to make him a powerful 
and efficient controversialist. The readiness which 
brings all his powers up at the moment of necessity ; 
the perspicuity which facilitates the communication of 
ideas, and the playful wit which adorns them ; the ha- 
bitual humih'ty which is the best safeguard against be*r 
traying himself by the indulgence of any evil passion, 
and the simple, affectionate reliance upon the blessing 
of a Divine power, which makes a man regardless of 
consequences, as long as he does his duty,— these 
were the qualities which fitted him, in an especial 
manner, to be the champion of Scriptural truth, in the 
fallen church of the Papacy. Had he been gifted 
with health and strength, he was the man, of all 
others, adapted to accomplish a general return to the 
Christian principles from which that Church had 
strayed ; and if views, simple and Scriptural as hiS| 
had spread and become popular, — if the bad parts of 
the Romish system had, with others, as with him, /al« 
len into dissuetude and contempt ; and its ministers, 
instead of being the fawning supporters of an unchris* 
tian tyranny over the consciences of men and the 
/sceptres of the earth, had become like him, the faith- 
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fill advocates of the leading features of Scriptural 
troth, — Buch a change would have gone far to satisfy 
the ChrietiBD world. There, can be no wiah, on the 
part of the tmiversal Church of Christ, to unchurch 
the Church of Rome, or needlessly to interfere with 
any of iu views or' non-essential points, which are 
hannless in their nature, and are, in fact, ground on 
which charity requires all to be neutral ; and though, 
upon some points, that Church might still be regarded 
by some as too superstitious, yet had she openly and 
honestly maintained and preached the doctrine of her 
Pascals, and Arnaulds, and QueBnels, and Fenelons, 
the leading features of quarrel with her on the part of 
the FroteBtant Churches, would have almoU ceased 
to exist. 

But it is not so. These men must now be looked 
on only as extraordinary exceptions, from the domi- 
naot evils of that communitj'. They are not speci- 
mens of the brilliant attainments in knowledge and 
piety of the disciples of the Papacy. They are ano. 
malies to the universality of error. ' They are only a 
few scattered lights, that have been permitted occb- 
sitnaliy to shine out amidst the surrounding gloom, — 
lo make the palpable thickness of the darkness that 
covers the multitude more visJblb. They are only 
proofs of what the Romish clergy should have been, 
and might have been, tvcn uhile chey remained con- 
scientiously in communion with that church. But 
they stand forth as a ewitt witoess against the errors, 
that have almost universally been sanc^oaed uod *»« 
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couraged by iu authoritief ; and perhapsi no condemn 
nation more fearful will issue, in the last day agabst* 
the antichristian errors of Rome, than that whidf 
marks, with Divine approbation, the solemn protesta* 
tion of Pascal and his friends, and recogniaes the ne- 
lancholy fact, that sound Scriptural truth was Iranted 
down and persecuted, and condemned in their peN 
sons, and the true religion of the Saviour once mere 
sacrificed in them to the worldly policy uid intrigue, 
to the pride and passion of the Jesuits; 

With the death of Pascal, and the banishmenl of 
his friends, all ratienal hope of the refermalion of the 
French church ceased. " Darknest covered the pe^ 
pie— gross darkness tliat might be felt.^ And firm 
that day to this, successive woes have fallen, in ahnosi 
un mingled bitterness, on that irreligious and carahss 
])eople. What further evils may yet assail them, time 
will unfold ; but even now, increasing darkness gathen 
round. The sad lessons of experienced sulTeringf ars 
already thrown aside ; and darker superstition firowns^ 
while she foi^es for them new and heavier chMna* la 
the prospect of the gloom that lowers upon that vt- 
lancholy country, and in the belief that the torcft of 
truth in the hand of the Jansenists, and of their gieat 
champion, might have dispelled it, the fKendt of true 
religion may well take up the friendly laroentallei 
which mourned over the tomb of Pascal, the lots sas^ 
tained by his country in his untimely fhll, and say, 
Hen I Heu ! Cecidii Pascalis. 

Pascal was boried at PariS) in the i^arish chttrdi <>f 
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St EUenne du Moot, behind the main altar, near to, 
and directly ^pre the pillar on the left handy enter- 
ing the Clmpel of the Virgb. A Latin epitaph, re- 
ma^bly quaint and original in its style, written by 
Aimopius Proust de Chamboui^, IVofessor of Law in 
the University of Orleans, was laid oveiir t]ie grave ; 
but as it lay in a very frequente4 part of the Church, 
it was speedily efikced ; and a second mscription, en- 
graved on a marble tablet, was affixed to the pillar im- 
mediately adjoining. This second inscription, owing to 
some repairs in the Church, was afterwards removed, 
and placed over the side door at the right side of the 
Church. During the revolution, it was carried away 
to the Museum of Fren9h Mopumen^ ; but on the 
21st April, 1818, it was restored to its original pillar, 
in the presence of the Prefect of the departm^t of 
the Seine, a deputation of the Academy, and many re-, 
lations of the deceased* 



Nobilissimi Scutarii Blapdi Pascalis Tumulus. 

D.O. M. 

BLASIUS PASCALIS SCUTARIUS NOBILIS HIC 

MCET. 

Pietas si non moritur^ ffitemum vivet ; 

Vir oonjugii nescius^ 

Rehgione isanctus^ Virtute darus. 

Doctrine Celebris^ 

Ingenio aoutus^ 

flangntne et animo pariter illustris ; 

JkNsiiiB, non' Doctor^ 

iBquitatis amator^ 

Veritatis defensor^ 

Vlgiamn ultor^ 

Christlanw Mmfii Gormptotum acerihaxiAYL^iii^A. 
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Ilunn lUiatOFM Mniuit faciinduni, 

Hunc fiuriptorei nOrunt utnguntQin, 

Rune MHthemiitlrl utiipent jirafuadumi 

Hi] no PhiioMiphi iiuirruiit HaplMitcnti 

Jluna Docturen luuJtuit ThMilogiun, 

Huuu I'ii veneriintur niutDrum. 

Hone omnM mlrnntnr, oninibu* igiiottun, 

Omuibui livut iiotum. 

Qul4plurn? Vlutur, quern »ordldimuB 

PA8CAI.BM, 

II liVDOVlCUl 0»t MUNTALIIUI. 
Hull I 

Sutiii dUl, uriieitt laclirynin, 

Ek qui be^^ tirecnlterU, bent tibt evciiint, 

Kt vivo et imirtuo. 

VIxiL An. SB. m. S. Ol.iit an. r«p. Sol. lOlN- 

llKnI. Sq.t. 

XIAKTO IIA2K\AI02. 

*BT! 4KT! nUNOOSOlON! 

Cecldlt PninnUi. 

Hon! Henl i|iuiliH luntux! 

Poniit A- P- ^- ^- mnrtiiui Auruliiui. C'ununiit>- 



Pro cot urn nn Hup<tr1uri( 
Sub tumulu ir 



Jncet BLABtus Paiii:al, Cluromimtiuiui, fltopbjul fmoi 
in fiupremi'l iipiiil Arvuruu* Hubuldioruin CurUl Prrni^ 
tiliuR, pott nllijuot imnoH iu Mvvriiirl Houoxaii ft dlvtuli^ ' 
KIM meditatlono tranaaetrm, foliuitor et roliglMA In pM 
Clirlgti, vita fiinc^tUK anno UHH, wtritii 30, die ID AuyuilL 
(>ptHaiiot llle (juldein pri« paupertntii et humllitutll itn- 
diu, etlam hiv wpulcltri liunuribui curore> mortDUHtH 
otiHmniim iHtero, qui vivui aempcr tnturu volunrnt- V»> 
riim ejui line in parte votin ciim CDderu nun ponwt Floil* 
iiu« Perier in eiidem KuliHidiurum Curb ConiitUariuit h 
Uilbertn Piucul, Uliuil Pimi^uI mirorla, ciinji 
inu8, hftnc tiibuliim ptwuit, qua ot aiuun in ilJiin" 
liKnlficaret, et ChrlitUuM ad CbrUtluia pne 
•ibi 0t d«fiiaoto pKiintvni wriiortorMur. 



THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 



CHAPTER i. 

ON SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

W^HEN man considers himself, the first thing that daima 
his notice is his body ; that is a certain portion of matter 
evidently appertaining to himself. • But if he would know 
what this is^ he must compare himself with all that is su-i 
perior or inferior to him ; and thus he will ascertain his 
own just limits. 

But he must not rest contented with the examination 
of the things around him. Let him contemplate univer- 
sal nature in all the height and fulness of its majesty. 
Let him consider that glorious luminary^ hung as an eter- 
nal lamp^ to enlighten the universe. Let him consider 
that this earth is a mere pointy compared with the vast 
circuit which that bright orb describes.* Let him learn 
with wonder^ that this wide orbit itself is but a speck 
compared with the course of the stars^ which roll in the 
firmament of heaven. And if here our sight is limited^ 



* The Copernican system was not then g^&rally recdved by the tosssskKt^ 
of the Bomiih Chimb. 

A 
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let the imagination take up the inquiry and venture fur- 
ther. It will weary with conceivings far sooner than na- 
ture in supplying food for thought. All that we see of 
the universe is but an almost imperceptible spot on thi?' 
ample bosom of nature. No conception even approac^iefi 
the limits of its space. Let us labour as we will witii 
our conceptions^ we bring forth mere atoms^ compared 
with the immensity of that which really is. It is an in- 
finite sphere, whose centre is every where, and whose cir- 
cumference is no where. And, in fact, one of the meet 
powerful sensible impressions of the omnipotence of God 
is, that our imagination is lost in this thought. 

Then let man return to himself, and consider what he 
is, compared with all else that is. Let him consider him- 
self as a wanderer in this remote corner of nature ; and 
then from what he sees of this narrow prison in whieh 
he lies — ^this visible world; let him learn to estimal^ 
rightly the earth, its kingdoms, its cities, liimself, and 
his own real value. "Wliat is man in this infinity ? Who 
can comprehend him ? 

But to shew him another prodigy equally astonish- 
ing, let him search among the minutest objects rouod 
him. Let a mite, for instance, exhibit to him, in the ex- 
ceeding smallness of its frame, portions yet incomparably 
sm<allcr; limbs well articulated; veins in those limbs; 
blood in those veins ; humours in that blood ; globules in 
that humour; and gases in those globules; — and then 
dinding again their smallest objects, let him exhaust the 
powers of liis conception, and then let the lowest partide 
that he can imagine become the subject of our discourse. 
He thinks, perhaps, that this is the minutest atom of 
nature, but I will open to him, within it, a new and fa- 
thomless abyss. I can exlubit to lilm yet, not only the 
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visible universe^ but even all that he is capable of con- 
ceiving of the immensity of nature^ embosomed in this 
imperceptible atom. Let him see there an infinity of 
worlds^ each of which has its firmament^ its planets^ its 
earth ; bearing the same proportion to the other parts as 
in the visible world : and in this earth, animals, and even 
mites again, in which he shall trace the same discoveries 
which the first mites yielded ; and then again tlie same in 
others without enJ and without repose. He is lost in these 
wonders, equally astonishing in their minuteness, as the 
former by their extent. And who would not wonder to 
think that this body, which so lately was not perceptible in 
that universe, which universe was itself an imperceptible 
spot on the bosom of infinity, should now appear a colos- 
sus, a world, a universe, compared with that ultimate 
atom of minuteness to which we cannot arrive. 

He who thus thinks of himself, will doubtless be a- 
larmed to see himself, as it were, suspended in the mass 
of matter that is allotted to him, between these two a- 
bysses of infinity and nothingness, and equally remote 
from both. He will tremble at the perception of these 
wonders ; and I would think, that his curiosity changing 
into reverence, he would be more disposed to contem- 
plate them in silence, than to scrutinize them with pre- 
sumption. For what after all is man, in nature ? A no- 
thing compared with infinity, — a universe compared with 
nothing,— a mean between all and nothing. He is infi- 
nitely distant from both extremes. His being is not less 
remote from the nothing out of which he was formed, 
than from the infinity in which he is lost. 

His mind holds the same rank in the order of intelli- 
gent beings, as his body in material nature ; and all tk^^ 
it can do^ is to discern somewhat of t\ie xoi^^SXft ol ^(X!C)S^^> 
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ill .'III (>ti(Ilf*MM (h*K|).'iir of ovvr kiuivviiif? tlioir iK'^inniiifi^ of 
tlicir ciifl. AIL tiling aro ralliMl out (if nothing, iiiiil cmr- 
ricfl oiiwanl to infinity. WIio can Follow in thiH enrllpfw 
rail* f Tlic Author of tlicm; wondern coniprehcmlH iliem. 

No ntlilT Ti'in. 

Tliis Hiiiti! u-liirli on'.iipioH tlio mean heiwucn two ex- 
trciiics, hIu'wm itsi'lf in all our powrrH. 

Our M'tiM'H will not admit any tiling extreme*. Tini 
iiiiif'li iioisr ronfiiKf'H iiH| too miir.li li^lit dazxIeH, tooi^reai 
(li .t.-iiirc or noarncKH jirevcntM vinion, too ^reat ])rolixity 
or lii'i'vity wcalu'n.s an ar^iniirnt^ too much pleamire ^iv(*H 
p;iiii, too iiiiirli iLCiMirdanco annoyH. We reliHh neither 
cvtrciiir licat^ nor extrenKM'old. All exeeKHive qtmlitii*M 
:irr iiijiiriouH to im, and not |)(*rfT|)tihle. We do not feel 
tliciii, we MiifTer them. Kxtreme youth and extreme ii^ 
.'iliKu eiifcchle the mind ; too nnirh f>r too little noiiriHh- 
iiif'iit. w(>;iKeim its operations; hy too nnich or too little 
ill Inulioii it heroines stupid. I'ixtrcme thin/j^M are not 
oiM- , iiiiy more than if they were not; we are not made 
fill tlieiii. lOither they escape us, or we them. 

Thi-. is our real condition. It is this which eon filieft 
(111 I l.iiouied;.n> uitliiii certiiiii limits Ih.'it we cannot jinHH, 
Im'iii'.' eqii.illy iiir;ip:ih!e of iiiiiN«'rs;il Knowledj^e, or of tci- 
1:.l ii'iiniMiiee ; we :ire placed in a v.'ist medium; ever 
liii.iiiii' liiirertiiiiily het ween i^nonince and knowledf^: 
il \M- jitlciiipt to ^(o farther forward, our ohject wavers 
;iim1 elude . our ^-[rasi) it retires and Mies with an eternal 
Mii'lit, ami iinthiii;.^ ran stay it>: corn's.*. 

'Ilii . i. our natural conditiiiii ; yet it is ever opporiefl 

to our iiirliiiation. We hiirn uitli dei-irc t(» sound thtf 

litiiio't deptii, and to raise a fahric that shall reach infi- 

ii.i . r.iit all we hiiild up eriinddes, and the earth opcilH 

/// // /;/f//i;iijh'ss ahyss heneivUi uuv \Wv'\u'vl f<«uiidation. 
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9. I can readily conceive of a man without hands or 
feet ; and I could conceive of him without a liead, if ex- 
perience had not taught me that by this he thinks. 
Thought then is the essence of man^ and without this we 
cannot conceive of him. 

^Vhat is it in us which feels pleasure ? Is it the hand ? 
the arm ? the flesh ? the blood ? It must be something 
immaterial. 

3. Man is so greats that his greatness appears even in 
the consciousness of his misery. A tree does not know 
itself to be miserable. It is true that it is misery indeed 
to know one's self to be miserable ; but then it is great- 
ness also. In this way, all man's miseries go to prove his 
greatness. They are the miseries of a mighty potentate — 
of a dethroned monarch. 

4. What man is unhappy because he is not a king, 
except a king dethroned. Was Paulus Emilius considered 
miserable that he was no longer consul. On the contrary 
every one thought that he was happy in having it over, 
for it was not his condition to be always consul. But Per- 
seus, whose permanent state should have been royalty, was 
considered to be so wretched in being no longer a kin«r, 
that men wondered how he could endure life. 'Who com- 
plains of having only one mouth? WTio would not com- 
plain of having but one eye ? No man mourns tliat he 
has not three eyes ; yet each would sorrow deeply if ho 
had but ono. ^ 

5. Wo have so exalted a notion of the human soul, 
that we cannot bear to be despised by it, or even not to 
be esteemed by it. Man, in fact, places a\\. V\s»»\vciY^vw^'^^ 
in this esteem. 
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(i ON SKLF-KNOWLKIXii:. 

If on tlu« Olio liatid tliiH fulno ^locy tlmt. iiu'ii M«ok after 
is II iiiiirK nf tlicir iniHory iitiil (l('f;i;ni(liLt.H)ii, it m (in tlio 
ntlifi* :i |>i'nort)i' tliiMr (•xcolIt'iUM*. Ftu' wliiiti'vcr |iniW(«H- 
'■ilnii:! :i iiinii liiiH (Ml i\n* cnrtli, iiiid wliiitcvor lu«iiltli or 
nMiii'nrt li(« ciijoyH, Ik^ Ih luit, Hnlisiicd witlioiil tlin i»KtCiMn 
nf liis rrlluw-inrii. Il(^ rali'M ho lii{.;;lily tlu» liiiiiiuii iniiul, 
lli.ir uliiitrvcr \h* iiin worldly iidvniitii^i'H, il* Ik* d(H*H tidt 
>l:iiid, as well also i|i iiiairN CHiiiiiatioii^ \\o coiiiitrt liiiiitudf 
wiTlrhcd. 'I'liat. poHitioii is tlio lovclicsL Npot in tju* 
worlil. NotJiin^ can (M'adinit(> (lie di'sin* lor it. And iliiH 
i|ii:ility is t.lio tiiosl. inilcliUh^ in (ho liMiiiaii luMirt ; mi 
tli.il 4'\-fii thost? who monl. thoroiif,vlily dcspisi^ iiiiMi, find 
cnnsidrr tht'ni iMpial with Mm* hnit.cs, riLill wihli to btf lid- 
iiiiriMl hy tlirin ; their f'(Mdin;^s coiitradirt tliiMr ]irin« 
ri|)lc:. 'I'hfir iiatun^ which is stron^vr than thoir rcAMiii* 
iii/'Si coiivinccH tlicni nion* i'orrihly of tho ffrcMitliuiM of 
ni.'iii, (hail their re- <:ii can do of his vilciutHH. 

(i. Man is hut a rccd ; and tin* weakest in niittin!; 
hilt, then he is a reed that thinks. It does not ikhhI tho 
iini\cr.i> Id rnr.h him: a hreatli of air, ji drop of wiitCT 
will kill him. lint even if (he material iiiiivei*He hIuiuM 
overwhelm him, man would ht* more iiohle than tliiit 
whii-h destroys him; hecaiise he knows that hedi(*H, nhihi 
Ihj' iiiiix rr.se knows nothing of the advanta^-'^' whieli it 
<»I»t;iiii-; over him. 

Our true tli/'iiily then, consists in thought. From 
tJM'iu'i' we miiKt di'rive our elevation, not iVoin hpiu'i* or 
duration. Let ii:: endeavour then (o think well ; tliiM Ih 
the ]iriiu-iple of iiiur:il.;. 

i. It i'i d. numerous to shew man unreservedly junv 
nearly ii(> rescmhies the hrute creation, witlomt poiiitiii/ 
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oat^ at the same time^ his greatness. It is dangerous 
also to exhibit his greatness exclusively, without his de- 
gradation. It is yet more dangerous to leave him igno- 
rant of both, but it is highly profitable to teach him both 
together. 

8. Let man then rightly estimate himself— let him 
love himself, for he has a nature capable of good ; but yet 
let him not love the evils that he finds there. Let him 
despise himself, because this capacity is without an ob- 
ject ; but let him not on that account despise the natural 
capacity itself. Let him both love and hate himself. 
There is in him the power of discerning truth, and of be- 
ing happy, but he is not in possession of certain and satis- 
fying truth. I would lead man to desire to find truth, to 
sit loose to his passions, and to be ready to follow truth 
wherever he may find it ; and knowing how sjidly his 
powers of comprehension are clouded by Iiis i)as3ions, I 
would wisli him to hate in himself tliiit concuj)iscence 
which overrules his judgment, that henceforth it may not 
blind him in making his choice, nor impede his progress 
when he has chosen. 

9. I blame with equal severity those who elevate man, 
those who depress him, and those who think it right 
merely to divert him. I can only approve of those who 
seek in tears for happiness. 

The stoics say. Turn in upon yourselves, and there you 
will find your repose. This however is not true. Others 
say. Go forth from yourselves, and seek for happiness in 
diversion. This is not true either. Disease will come. 
Alas ! happiness is neither within us, nor without us. It 
is in the union of ourselves witlv God. 
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H THE VANITY OF MAN. 

10. 'I'liuro aro two wnyH of rof^anling liuinan ntturvi 
(inn unMinliiiff to the end of marij and then it ii grand ind 
incoiii|irohonHiblo ; the other ncoordiii^ to hU habitij M 
wr j 11(1^0 of the niituro of u honus or n Aoff, hy the habit of ' 
(iliHcrvtii^ hiH i(i}Uiff, and then man in iibjort and vile. Il ^ 
JH owiti^ to thene two different wayH tliat philoeoplMn '; 
jud^o HO differently^ and diHjmtc ho keenly; for one d»- 
iii(>H wimt tlie otlier aHHumen. One MAyH| man U not bom 
i'nr Ih'iH noble end ; for idl Iiih lu^ionH are opjioied to it. 
The (itlicr HiiyH, when he connnitM Hitch boMo nnd grovel* 
rm^>: uriionHy he wandern from the end of hln being. In- 
Fiinrt nnd (*x|>erionas tuicen ti^^otlier^ hIiow to man tht 
wliolo of what he Ih. 

11. 1 feel tliAt I miffht not liavo lK*en ; for when 1 
H\miU of myneif, I moan my tlilnlcinff beinff; and 1, who 
1 liinlc, would not bavo btu^n, if my mother had been kHM 
\H-\\m* I wiiH (luiclcrnnl. Tlicn I nm not a nocoMtry bo- 
iii,":, tior iim I oiornnl, nor inliniU^; Imt I hoo clearly that 
ilicn* iH in nature, a liein^ who in neceHWiryj etemali 
iiirmiti'. 



criAPTKR II. 

TMI': VANITY or MAN. 

\VK lire not Hiit.iHiuMl with tho lifo tliiit we havo in our- 
lu'lvrs- in our own |H'(Milinr lioin^. Wo wIhIi to live eloo 
:in idciil liir in iiu* mind of otlirrn ; nnd fur tldn purpooOi 
\v(* conHtmin (HirH(>lvnH to pot on iipprnriinci'M. We labour 
iiKMv.Kiiiiily to adorn nnd HiiNtnin thin ideal Ikmo^, while WO 
iirrJrri Hit* ronl otiOf A lid if we \ioHHrHrt nny dofcroe of 
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equanimity^ generosity^ or fidelity^ we strive to make it 
known^ that we may clothe with these virtues that being of 
the imagination. Nay, we would even cast off these vir- 
tues in reality, to secure them in the opinion of others ; 
and willingly be cowards, to acquire the reputation of 
courage. What a proof of the emptiness of our real be- 
ing, that we are not satisfied with the one without the 
other, and that we often sacrifice the one to the other ; 
for he is counted Infamous who would not die to save his 
reputation. 

Glory is so enchanting, that we love whatever we asso- 
ciate it with, even though it be death. 

2. Pride countervails all our miseries, for it either hides 
them, or if it discloses them, it boasts of acknowledg- 
ing them. Pride has so thoroughly got possession of us, 
even in the midst of our miseries and our faults, that we 
are prepared to sacrifice life with joy, if it may but be 
talked of. • "• 

3. Vanity is so rooted in the heart of man, that the 
lowest drudge of the camp, the street, or the kitclien, must 
have his boast and his admirers. It is the same with the 
philosophers. Those who write to gain fame, would ha\e 
the reputation of having written well; and those who 
read it, would have the reputation of having read it ; and 
I who am writing this, feel probably the same wish, and 
they who read this, feel it also, 

4. Notwithstanding the sight of all those miseries 
which wring us, and threaten our destruction, we liave 
Btill an instinct that we cannot repress, which elevates us 
above our sorrowq. 



THE VANITY OF MAX. 

.V. W'c are so prcMumptuoufl thnt we wuh tu be known 
to all the worlds mid even tu tliusc who come after us ; and 
wo arc HO vain^ that the eHteem of live or mix persona 
iiiiniediately around iih^ is cnou<jh to seduce and satisfy 

lis. 

(i. ('uriosity is hut vnnity: too frequently we only 
wish to know more, that we may talk of it. No man 
wouM vLMitiire to tscii, if he were never to Kpeak about 
what }io sees — for the more pleasure of seeing^ without 
f'vvv spoakiiiff of it to others. 

/. Wo do not care to ^ot a ncimo in the towns 
throiiirh wliich we are travelling: hut if we come to so- 
jourii there a short time^ we s^kui become desirous of it. 
iiui\ what time is Kunirieiit for this ? a pcrioil proportioned 
to our vain and pitiful duration. 

s. i'lio nature of solf-hive and of human c^otismy 
1^ tn love self only, and to consult only self-interest. 
!>iit to what a stat(> is nuiii redured ! He cannot prevent 
this ohjcrt «ir his love from lKMn<7 fu\] of defects and mise- 
lii-. lie wishes to he f^reat, hut he sees himsidf little: 
!m' wishes t(» he happy, hut he sees hims(>lf miserable : he 
■'. i".lics to he |)erfert, hut he sees that he is full of imper*> 
■'iTti'iiis : he wishes to he the ohjeet of men's love and es* 
Iceiii, and he sees that his errors deserve their hatred and 
( (Mitrni])!. This state of disappointnu'ul generates in 
liiiii the most wretched and criminal passion that can be 
:niaL;in(Ml : he conceives a deadly hatred against tlmt 
triitli whicli reproves him, and convinces him of his 
fniilt"-: he desires to destroy it, and unuide actually to 
'h-iroy it in its e-^enti il nature, he hh?ts it <»ut as far an 
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possible from his own knowledge and from that of others : 
that iSj he does his utmost to conceal his faults both from 
others and from himself^ and will not suffer others to ex- 
hibit them to him^ or to examine them themselves. 

It is surely an evil to be full of faults ; but it is a far 
greater evil to be unwilling to know them, since that is to 
add to them the guilt of a voluntary delusion. We do not 
like others to deceive us ; we do not think it right that 
they should wish to be esteemed by us beyond their deserts: 
it is not right, then that we should deceive them, and 
that we should wish them to esteem us more than we de- 
8er\'e. 

So that when they discover in us nothing but the im- 
perfections and vices which we reaUy possess, it is evident 
that in this they do us no wrong, because they are not the 
cause of those errors ; and that they even do us good, since 
they aid us in avoiding a real evil — ^the ignorance of these 
our imperfections. We should not be indignant tliat 
they discover these errors if they really exist, nor that 
they should know us to be what we really are, find des- 
pise us, if we really are despicable. 

These are the thoughts that would rise spontaneously 
in a heart full of equity and justice : what then shall we 
say of our own, when we see its disposition to be just the 
reverse. For is it not true that we hate the truth, and 
those who tell it us ; and that we love men to be deceiv- 
ed in our favour, and wish to be estimated by them very 
differently from what we reaUy are ? 

There are different degrees of this aversion for truth ; 
but we may affirm that in some degree it exists in every 
one, because it is inseparable from self-love. It is this 
vile sensitiveness to applause, which compels those wlioso 
duty it is to reprove another, to soften the severity of 
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th«d 

■lunii. nif inuat npiiear ti> uttuimatu t.liu faullj tlifjr 
mtwt MMB to exoiiMi wiiut thdy inoiiii tn rojiruvs ; Ui«y 
mtut mix witl] tliu uuirecUcn tiie language uf jtruktf, noil 
the UMuniMn uf nlTiiiaitin and 4»t«inn. Vet atlll tbli pUI 
In tdwKft Utttr tu «tilMovi> : wa tAko iu> llttlv of It m wa 
CU1, ilwtjt wltli (liiguitl, uiul ufleti with u aevrM ktuJio 
Dgalnit thow wtio preiunio to lulminiiUr il. 

Iletut It U tluit tliuM) who hnvu «iiy intarait In aeeur- 
\Blf our Mflld, ahrink rniin tha {lurfiimwiica uf on pIHm 
wliiulk tlMy ICAow tu inf •\[»aKTvi,:u]iU> tu u« i Uiuy trant lu 
M we n/iA to lie treuteil ; we Imtu the trutli, atid thay 
cuncotl Itj WD wlnh t» lie fluttvrod, unrl lluty flatttr; wa 
Ivve tu Im dMeivKl, unil tfiey ile<vlvo un. 

And kMiM Jt urlMf* that twh i<ta|i of kouiI fortuna bf 
wliiob wa m «lovNted In tlic world, remuvua u* rartbar 
fViim tratb} tiwHUM nieii ft>nr tu niinuy alhvn, juil tn 
|ini|iurtl«n U thtir KH'td will Ih llkuly tu be utatul, M 
thi^ir dUllIwdniiKpriiu*. A iiriiirimiinlMiu tlia tnlk ofalt 
Kuri'iiu, uul his uiily Kimw it nut. ] du nut waiularHl 
thU. Tu ipMk thu trulli in imul'iil tu hlin tu whun It la 
Njiuken, iHit Nully tlj« ruvpno tu lilm wlio ipwkil Itt Ar 
It rnukfli Urn liated. Nuw they whu live with prbOMli^ 
luve tk«lr tnrn iiiteninta Iwtter tliwii tlmt nf him «hi» 
thoy WWV9, and ilu nut thcrufura turo U> kiwk Ida hmmUi , 
l>y telling lilm the truth tu llicir uviu ii^ury. 'fhia iffll 
In di'uhtlew muru i>i>rlou» aiul inuro eotatnim, in enatuf' 
rutnmundlng runk iitiil furtuiiv, but th« very luwMt aM 
nut free frum Jt ; heuiiue there U alwaye «unie lieiuflt i« 
lie uhttlned b<,' tumiiv <,r mitn'x potmn. Hii thnt hniaM 
llfuiNAp«rpeLi<f>i <lrii.^:..Ti.- ifiUiun: umi uu hut muuuil 
fluttury tudniiiliiiil iliMit. ii<, .,m' ■jH-nf.ii of un In 
liri^xcnce, aelwdowlnourrineiiepi Tb* (UgrM ef « 
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that there is among men^ is founded on this mutual de- 
ception ; and few friendships would subsist^ if each one 
knew what his friend says of him when he is not present^ 
although at the time he speaks sincerely and without pre- 
judice. 

Man^ then^ is nothing but disguise, falsehood, and hy- 
pocrisy, both towards himself and otliers. He does not 
wish them to tell him the trutli, — ^he will not tell it to 
them : and all these dispositions, so far removed from jus- 
tice and sound reason, have their root naturally in his 
heart. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE WEAKNESS OF MAN. 



THAT which astonishes me most is, that no man is as- 
tonished at his own weakness. Men act seriously ; and 
each one follows his occupation, not because it is actually 
good to follow it, since that is the custom ; but as if each 
one knew precisely where to find reason and truth. Each 
one however finds himself deceived repeatedly, and yet by 
a foolish humility thinks that the failure is in his own con- 
duct, and not in the faculty of discerning truth, of which 
he continually boasts. It hs well that there are so many of 
these persons in the woiid, since they serve to show that 
man is capable of holding the most extravagant opinions ; 
inasmuch as he can believe that he is not naturally and 
inevitably in a state of moral weakness ; but that on the 
contrary, he has naturally wisdom adequate to nis cir- 
cumstances. 



] I THE WEARKEBS OF MAX. 

u. Tlie wenknoBs of humAn reason appears move evl* 
<l(»iitly ill tlio86 who know it not, than in those who kfltow ! 
it. ■ )| 

III* wlio IB too y(»ung will not jndp;e wisely; no nuntt :j 
will ho tliat iH too old. If we think too little or too mndi v 
on n 8iilije(!t| we arc cqiuilly bowildoredj and eannot' } 
dlst^ovor tnitli. If n man reviews his work directly ttfMr 
)io li.'iH done it, ho is prc-occupied by the lively impretsioil 
of it : if he reviews it a Inii^ time after, he can seoroeijr 
^('t into tlie spirit of it np^ain. 

There M but one indivimblo ])oiiit from which weshonlA 
look at a picture ; all others are too near, too distant, too ' 
hi^^h, or too low. PerHpcctive fixes this point precisely in 
the art of painting; but who sliall fix it in regard to truth 
and nioralH ? 

'A, 'Diat qucon of error, whom we call fancy and opinioQ, 
in tiie more deceitful because she docs not deceive alwayit 
hho wcHihl bo the infallible rule of truth if she were the 
inrnllihlo rule of faJKcbood : but bciii^ only most fro- 
quotitly ill error, nlio ^ivcH no evidence of her real qoft* 
lity^for hIiu iniirkH witli the sriine character both that wUdl 
is inn; and tliat wliich is false. ' 

ThiH Iiauj^lity power, the enemy of reason, and whoM 
delight i.-t to keep reason in subjection, in onler to she* 
what iiifhienee she has in all thinpi, has cstablislied in matt 
;i sec'oiul nature. Hlie has her ha))py and her unhappyi . 
her Kirk and )ier healtliy, lier rich and Iier ))oor, her fbcdi 
mihI lier H;i^eH ; and notliin^ is more diHtrOHsing than to < 
see tliat hIui fillH Iier guests with a far moro ample satil- * 
filiation, tlian reason gives ; since thoso who think thenH 
selves wise have a delight in tbemHelvcs, far beyond thaiC 
ill which the really prudent dare to indulge. They tNil 
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other men imperiously ; they dispute with fierceness and 
assurance^ — ^whilst others do so with fear and caution; and 
this satisfied air often gives them advantage in the opinion 
of the hearers : so much do the imaginary wise find favour 
among judges of the same kind. Opinion cannot make 
fools wise^ but she makes them content, to tlie great dis- 
paragement of reason^ who can only make her friends 
wretched. The one covers her votaries with glory, the 
other with shame. 

"^Fho confer* reputation ? who gives respect and vene- 
ration to persons, to books, to great men? Who but 
opinion ? How utterly insufficient are all the riches of 
the world without her approbation ! 

Opinion settles every thing. She constitutes beauty, 
justice, happiness, which is the whole of tliis world. I 
would like much to see that Italian work, of which I have 
only heard the title. It is called " Opinion, the Queen 
of tlio World." It is worth many other books. 1 sub- 
scribe to it without knowing it, error excepted. 

4. The most important concern in life, is the choice of 
an occupation ; yet chance seems to decide it. Custom 
makes masons, soldiers, bricklayers, &c. They say, 
'^ That's a capital workman," or when speaking of soldier-.*, 
'^ WTiat fools tho'Se men are :" others again say, " There 
is nothing noble but war, all men but soldiers are con- 
temptible." And according as men, during their childhood, 
have heard those several occupations praised and others 
■ vilified, they make their choice ; for naturally wo love 
wisdom and hate folly. It is these words that influence 
us ; we err only in the application of them ; and the force 
of custom is such, that in some countries, the whole popu- 
lation are masons; in others, soldiers. Now we do not con- 
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oeire tiiM nature i« mi uiiitunii, U id cuitom whii^ 
thin, and flurini niitiiru with it. Tlicro 
In whieH nature |>rev!ill», xnd binila man to hli t)fetiia 
otjeot, la daflftiu-p of Ruitom, whutli^r bud ur goad. 

5, Wb tUnk very ilttlu of time ptwwnt; wo nnttol^ 
pate ths hturo, lut boia^ tou alow, and with a visv to 
ha«tenlton»»rd; worocpillttifliiiwttoatny it di trm iitrift- 
Ij i^De. Wg are lo tlioii)(titlcMB, tliat we tliu* wjuidat 
througb tlie iiiium wliicli oro not here, reiptrdleiM cial]r at 
the moRunt thnt in nctunlly our own ; — m vnin, that Wt 
dream of Ow timei wliidi tire nut, and •uller tlmt oafy 
which doM ftiiiit, to pMnapo us without n tiioiigfat. lliii It 
becauie, gttl«ruUy, tlie jireiieut k>vi'i u* piiia ; we hiilD It 
from our t^it, hecnuNn It afflluti va ; and t\ea If U ml- 
nJaten fdaMbre, we f^ieve to aeo It Jlyini; : and hnictt M ' 
bring Up tba^^H|to «uituin it, and Npooulate un iUbig 
thtRRi wU^^^Hh' In nur [Mwer, at a time whMilK 
«u hare no ^f^Kte tlmt wu iliull ever wMt. 

Let any mSn^nunini) hii tiiniightR ; he will And Uxn 
over ocoupiefl with the pnxt or thi> future. Wo Koivafy 
think at nil of the jirt^ieiit ; or if wo dn, it in only to b«l>> 
row the light wlilrh It 0vbr, for reguluting the futuif.. 
Tho preMnt U nover our ohject: the pmt nnii ^lotw*-. 
aent we uh a* mmna ; the future only i* our o^Mt 
TliuH in bet we nuier live, we only hopn to live ; ant 
thuM over itAitg nothing, hut preparing to ba happy, H Ik 
oertiiln that tee never hIiuII be no, unleM we Keek n hlf^iv 
felicity than tiiia uliort life can yield. 



6. Our ImaKinittinn ko mngnifleiithiii preiient 
hythe powepof contlnudl reflection on it; and no atti 
eternity, bjr not thinking of it at all, that Vtfl 
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eternity to nothingness^ and expand a mere nothing to 
an eternity ; and this habit is so inveterately rooted in 
lis, that all the force of reason cannot induce us to lay it 
aside. 

7. CromweU would have laid desolate all Christen- 
dom. The royal family was ruined ; his own was com- 
pletely established : but for a small grain of sand^ which 
entered the urethra, even Rome would have trembled be- 
fore him ; but when only this atom of gravel, which else- 
where was as nothing, was placed in that spot, behold he 
dies, his family is degraded, and the king restored ! 

8. Wo see scarcely any thing, just or unjust, that 
does not change its quality with its climate. Three de- 
grees of latitude upset all the princii)les of jurispru- 
dence; a meridian determines what is truth, or a few 
years of settled authority. Fundamental laws may vary. 
Right has its epochs. Droll justice indeed, that a river 
or a mountain limits ! Truth on one side of the Pyrenees 
is error on the other, 

9. Theft, incest, parricide, infanticide, each has been 
ranked among virtuous actions. Is tliere any thing more 
ridiculous, than that a man has the right to kill me, be- 
cause he lives across the water, and that liis prince has a 
quarrel with mine, though I have none witli him ? 

There are certainly natural laws, but this corrupted 
reason has corrupted every thing. Nihil ampUus nmtri eat ; 
quod nostrum dicimus, artis est ; ex senatnticontsnltis et pie- 
biacitia crimina exercetitury ut olim vitiis aic mine legihus 
Idboramus. 

Prom this confusion it arises tlmt ow<i ti^^xrvsa W\^^ ^^^s^ 
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oHsoiitiid principle of ju8titie Ih the authority of thekglli 
liitiire ; niiotlicr, the cuiivenience of the Mvereigii ; itt> 
otlu*r, jircHout custom ; <md this is tlie safest. There ii . 
iiotluiiK^ if we follow tliti ll^ht of reason only, that ii in ; 
itself, independently juHt. Time idtcx:s every thing ; caa- 
iotii miilceH equity^ simply because it in received. That 
is tlio m>'8tic basis of its authority^ and he who traoea H 
to its ori^iu^ annihihitos it. Nothing is so faulty aa thOH 
laws M'hidi redress faults. lie wlio obeys them becam 
tl>i>y nre just^ obeys that which he has conceived to be 
jiistiro^ but not the cvkcmico of tho law. Ita whole iotm 
lies ill tliis, It is law and nothin^ir more. He who leoka 
into the prinoiplo will find it ho weak and flimayj that if 
ho is not accustomed to the ])roili^ios of the human ina^ 
^rjnation^ he would wonder liow a century could haiM 
nourished it witli so much pomp and veneration. 

Tlio Kccrot for overturning n niato, is to shake to tUr 
foiiiiilation ostabliHbed cuHtoins^ by going liack to thilr 
ori^nitf ond ulicuin^ the defect of tho authority or tti j 
priiK-iple on which they rest. ** We must retumj" Vf j 
tiu'V, ** to those funilaniental and primitive lawa of tti I 
stall', wliich corrupt ciistoni has aholishe<l." This ill i 
Kiirc play for losing every thiii^. In such n balance 00- ! 
thiii;^ will appear ri^ht : yet the pectple listen eagerly la 
siirli discourses. They throw oflf the yoke as soon aa thcf 
pi ncivc it ; and the j^reat make their advantage of tUl 
to ruin both them and these curious inspoctora of estab" 
liMicd customs. Yet there is an error directly the ro- 
N ere of this, and there are men who think that any thing 
cm lie done justly, which has :i precedent in its favour* 

W hence one of the wisest legislators Huid, " That for 
the welfare of man, he mu^t frctpiently be deceived j" 
;M)d ;jj}other {^rcut politician says, Cum wriiateM 9INI 
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iiberetur ignoret, expedit quod faUatur. Man should uot 
ascertain the truth of the usurpation ; for it was intro- 
duced in ancient times^ \iithout good reason. But now 
it must always he held up as authentic and eternal ; we 
must veil its origin^, if we wish it to he perpetuated. 

10. Set tlie greatest philosopher in the world upon a 
plank^ even broader than the space he occu2)ies in walk- 
ing on plain ground, and if there is a precipice below 
him^ though reason convinces liim of his safety^ his ima- 
gination will prevail to alarm him : the very thought of it 
would make some perspire and turn pale. Mlio does not 
know that there are persons so nervous, that the sight of 
a cat, or a rat, or the crushing of a hit of coal, will al- 
most drive them out of their senses. 

11. Would you not say of that venerable magistrate, 
whose years command the respect of a whole people, that 
he is under tlie controul of pure and dignified wisdom, 
and that he judges of things as they are, without being 
influenced by those adventitious circumstances which 
warp the imagination of the weak. But see him enter 
tlie very court where he is to administer justice ; see 
him prepare to hear with a gravity the most exiimplary ; 
hut if an advocate appears to whom nature !ias given a 
hoarse voice, or a droll expression of countenance, — if 
his barber has but half shaved him, or an accidental splash 
of mud has fjJlen on him, I'll engage for the loss of the 
judge's self-possession. 

12. The mind of the greatest man on earth, is not so 
independent of circumstances, as not to feci inconven- 
ienced by the merest buzzing noise about him : it does 
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not Tiood tho report of n ciinnon to dirtarb his tlirnightoi 
TIi(t croaking of h vane or u \m\\y is quite enough. IM'^ 
not wonder that ho ruammH ill jurt now ; a fly ie bttHlq|i 
l)y hiH oar ; it w cjuito enough to unftt him for gii 
goo<l counMol. If you wiHh him to nee the rights of tbt< 
(•4iH<% (Irivo awny tliat inNcct^ w]iich Huspemle hie reaaott- 
ing powcrH, and frets tliat miglity miod which gofem 
citioH and kingdoms. 

1.'). Tho will in one of tho principal sourcee of bfliUif|: 
not that it produccH hdicf, hut that things appear true if; 
ffilHC to iiH according to tlio way thoy are loolced at. Thl 
will, wlii(!h incJinoH to one thing more than another^ toifls 
away tlie mind from r^irmidering tiio qualities of iMf 
wliirJi it docs not approve; and thus the whole mind M!| 
liy tho will or inclination^ limits its observation to 
it approvtrri, and thus formiiig its Judgment on idial'll 
KOCH : it iriMCHHihly rogiilatos its belief l)y Uie 
<»r the will^ i. c. by its own preferences. 




] I. DiscaHo is anotlier Hoiirce of error. It impaili 
till) judgment and tho HcnHCH: and if serious disordendl 
visihly jirodiico this elTect^ doubtlcsH minor ailmenti do N 
in proportion. 

ScIf-interoHt alHo \h a stirpriHltig moans of indodllf * 
voliiiit.'iry blindncHH. AiToction or dislike will niter Otf 
nntioiiH of jimtico. For iiiHtnuco, when an ndvooate il 
wril paid hcforo liaikil, how much more just hethinkethf 
r;nisi* which ho haH to plead. Yet owing to anoClMr 
Mtnin^rp pmiliarity of the human mind, f have known: 
who, IcHt they nhoiild Herve thoir own interest, have 
rruelly iiiijuHt, through a contrary bias: ho that the 
wv/y in iose a good cjuwe, w.ih to ^i^ei it recommended ti 
ihcni hy one of ihe\r nvMvr rv:\\vVw\\>^. 
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15. The imagination often magnifies the veriest trifle^ 
Uy a false and romantic preference, till it fills the whole 
BOol; or in its heedless presumption, brings down the 
most elevated subjects to our own low standard. 

IG. Justice and truth are two points of such exqui- 
site delicacy, that our coarse and blunted instruments 
will not touch them accurately. If they do find out the 
point, so as to rest upon it, they bruise and injure it, 
and lean at last more on the error that surrounds it, 
than on the truth itself. 

17. It is not only old and early impressions that de- 
ceive us : the charms of novelty have the same power. 
Hence arise all the differences among men, who reproach 
each other, either with following the false impressions of 
their infancy, or with hastily running after new ones. 

\Vlio keeps the golden mean ? Let him stand forth and 
prove it. There is not a single principle, liowever sim- 
ply natural, and existing fi*om childhood, tliat may not 
be made to appear a false impression, conveyed by in- 
struction or the senses. Because, say they, you have 
believed from your infancy that a chest was empty when 
you saw that there was nothing in it, you have assumed 
that a ^'acuum is possible. But tliis is a strong delusion 
of your senses^ confirmed by liabit, which science must 
correct. Others on the contrary say. Because you have 
been taught in the schools, that there is no vacuum in 
nature, your common sense, which previous to this delu- 
sive impression, saw the thing clearly enough, has been 
corrupted, and must be corrected by a recurrence to the 
dictates of nature. Now, which is the deceiver here, our 
flenses or our education ? 
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18. All the occupations of men have respect to the 
obtaining of property ; and yet the title by which they p(»« 
sess it^ is at first only the whim of the ori^nal legit- 
later : and after all^ no power that they have^ will insnn 
possession. A thousand accidents may rob them of it. It 
is the same with scientific attainment : Disease takes H 
away. 

19. "Wliat are Our natural principles^ hut the residt 
of custom ? In children^ they are those which have r^ 
suited from the custom of their parents^ as the chace iB 
animals. 

A different custom would give different natural prind- 
pies. Experience proves this. And if there ore sonifl 
that custom cannot eradicate^ there are some impresriooi J 
arising from custom^ that nature cannot do away. TUl 
depends on disposition. 

Parents fear the destruction of natural affection in 
their children. WIibX is this natural principle so liaUs 
to decay ? Habit is a second nature^ which destroys fhtf 
first. Mliy is not custom nature ? I su8i)ect tliat thM 
nature itsdlf^, is but a first custom^ as custom is a seoolid 
nature. 

20. If we were to dream ever}' niglit the same things 
it would probably liave as much effect upon us^ as the db^ 
jects which we sec daily ; and if an artisan were sure rf 
dreaming every niglit for some liours continuance^ thai 
he was a king, I think he would be almost as happy as a 
king, who should dream every night for twelve liours soo^ 
cessively, that he was an artisan. If we sliould dream 
every niglit that we are pursued by enemies, and harassed 
by distressing phantoms, and that we passed all our days ia 
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cliiTerent occupations^ as if we were travelling; we sliould 

Buffer almost as much as if this were true^ and we shoukl 

flread to sleep just as much as we dread to awake^ when 

[ wo fear to enter really upon such afHictions. In fact 

^ these dreams would he almost as serious an evil, as the 

reality. But because these dreams are all different, what 

we see in them afflicts us much less than what we see 

when awake, on account of its continuity ; — a continuity 

however, not so equal and uniform that it undergoes n<» 

change, but less violently, as in a voyage ; and then we 

. say, " I seem to myself to dream ;" for life is a dream u 

little less variable. • 

21. We suppose that all men conceive and feel in tlie 
game way, the objects that are presented to them : but 
wo suppose this ^'ery gratuitously, for we have no proof 
of it. I see plainly tliat the same word is used on the 
same occasion ; and that wherever two men see snow, for 
example, they express their notion of the same object 
by the same word, — ^l)Oth saying that it is wliite ; and from 
this agreement of the application of terms, we draw a 
strong conjecture in favour of a conformity of ideas ; but 
this is not absolutely convincing, though there is good 
ground for the supposition. 

22. "Wlien we see an effect regularly recurring, ^vo 
conclude that there is a natural necessity for it, as that 
the sun will rise to-morrow, &c. But in many things 
nature deceives us, and does not yield a perfect submis- 
sion to its own laws. 

23. Many things that are certain are contradicted; 
many that are false pass without contradiction ; contra- 



a! TiiK vvj:aknf.sk of man. 

(liciioTi 'iH 11(1 proof of lulHoiiuod, iiur univerwil osMmtj 

of triiMi. 

'i\: 'Vhv iiiHtnu'iiMi iiiiiid diHiMivcrrttlmi iiHiiiiturc cnrriot 
tlic iii)|iriiit ofilH mitlior Kt:ini|)(Ml on nil IhiiiffH^ ilioy oU 
li:ivc a rcriaiii rrliitioii to Iuh iwo-folil iiiliniiy. Tbui 
we K('(> tliiit nil tlii^ Hi*i(*iin*H nn; iiilinitu in ilin extent to 
whicli their roHcnrrlioH inny Ik* ('iirri(Ml. Who cloiibtff 
lor iiistiiiKT, tlifit fcci'i'X'try involvoH in it im infinity (if 
iii(initi('s of propoKiiinns r* It Ih infinitu uIho in tlio muU 
til ikIc. aiiil tho drlinu y of its priiiripk'H ; for who (1o(>m not 
prn-civo tliat any wliich an* pn»poK(Ml uh tlio IjiHt, muRt 
I'rsl. upon thi*niH(>lvrM, which ih aliHiinl ; find that in fiict 
llicy nri* HiiHtaiiii'il hy othiM'N, which liuvo. otlirrn ligttin 
for their Ikimh, ami tiniHt thus (•tcriiiilly oxcliidu thp iflci 
nf .'III iiliiiiiatr proposition. 

^\'c sec .'it a fiance that iirithnictir alono fnrniHhCH prin* 
(-Jp)c^; wilhoiii iiiiiiihcr, and cicli Nc.icim* thi* Mitnc*. 

Kill if tlic liirmitcly siiiall i-: iiiiich IcsHdlNCcrnilih* thfUl 
Uir iiif'inili'ly urciit., p)iili)>;i»|dici'M have iiiiich iiiori' riMtilily 
prrt elided to have atlaiiied to it ; and ht'n* ail liUV0 
- hiiiilded. Thi.-i error ha^; f;iveii risi* to those tennH KtT 
roiiiiiKiiiiy ill u;:e, iiK "the priiicipicM of things,— till* prill- 
(-i|)h>s of phihisopliy ;" and other Kimilar rxpiTHHiiinNi an 
ciiiiccited, in fact, tlioii/',h not ipiite so (ditniKivcly Ml nil 
lli.it iiiinidcrahly diK^'iistiii^r t.ilh\ I)r oimii Miuhi/i,*' 

I<('t. II-: not NccK tlieii for iiiKiiraiice and Ntiihility. Our 
rc.i.'^oM is perpetually deceiveil hy the varialdenOHH of llp- 
pcaranccK, iintliiii^r mn |ix that which is finite, lii»twi*cn 
ihe two infinites that enclose it. and lly fnnn it; lUliI 
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when this is well understood, each man will^ I believe, 
remain qnietly in the position iq which nature has placed 
him. This medium state, which has fallen to our lot, 
being always infinitely distant from the extremes, what 
matters it whether man has, or has not a little more 
knowledge of the things round him ? If he has, why then 
he traces them a degree or two higher. But is he not 
always infinitely distant from the extremes, and is not the 
longest human life infinitely short of eternity ? 

Compared with these infinities, all finite things are 
equal ; and I see no reason why the imagination should 
occupy itself with one inore than another. Even the least 
comparison that we institute between ourselves and that 
which is finite, gives us pain. 

Qo. The sciences have two extremities, which touch 
each other. The one is that pure natural ignorance in 
which we are bom : the other is that point to which great 
minds attain, who having gone the whole round of possi- 
ble human knowledge, find that they know nothing, and 
that they end ia the same ignorance in which they be- 
gan. But then this is an intelligent ignorance which 
knows itself. Out of the many however, who have come 
forth from their native ignorance, there are some who 
have not reached this other extreme ; these are strongly 
tinged with scientific conceit, and set up a claim to be the 
learned and the intelligent. These are the men that dis- 
turb the world; and they generally judge more falsely than 
all others. The crowd and the men of talent generally 
direct the oourse of the world ; the others despise it and 
are despised. 

B 
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26. We think ourselveis mti'ch more capable of reach-* 
ing the centre of things^ than of grasping the circimi- 
ference. The visible expanse of the worlds maiUfestty 
surpasses us ; but as we visibly surpass little thingSi wv 
think ourselves on a vantage ground for comprehending 
them ; and yet it does not require less capacity to tnee 
something down to nothings than up to totality. Hiis 
capacity^ in either case^ must be infinite ; and it aj^peeTt 
to me that he who can discover the ultimate principlei 
of things^ might reach also to the knowledge of the infi- 
nitely great. The one depends on the other ; the one 
leads to the other. These extremities touch and meet 
in consequence of their very distance. They meet in 
God^ and in God only. 

If man would begin by studying himself, he would aoOD 
see how unable he is to go further. How cair a pait 
comprehend the whole ? He would aspire probaUy to 
know^ at leasts those parts which are similar in propor- 
tion to himself. But all parts of creation have eadi a 
relation to each other^ and are so intertwined^ that I 
think it is impossible to know one without knowing the 
other, and even the whole- 
Man, for instance, has a relation to all that he knowB. 
He needs space to contain him — ^time for existenoe— ^ne-' 
tion that he may live — elements for his substance— -warmtlif 
and food to nourish him, and air to breath. He sees the 
li^ht, he feels his material body. In fact, every thing iM 
allied with him. 

To understand man, therefore, we must know whereiii 
it is that air is needful for his support ; and to undef^ 
stand air, we must trace its relation to human life. 

Flame will not live without air ; then to compreheuf 
the one, we must comprehend the other also. 
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Since^ then^ aU things are either caused or causes^ assist- 
ing or being assisted^mediately or immediately'; and all are 
related to each other by a natural and imperceptible bond 
which unites together things the most distant and dissi- 
milar ; I hold it impossible to know the parts^ without 
knowing the whole^ and equally so to know the whole> 
without knowing the parts in detail. 

And that which completes our inability to know the 
essential nature of things is^ that they are simple^ and 
that we are a compound of two different and opposing na- 
tures^ body and spirit ; for it is impossible that the por- 
tion of us which thinks^ can be other than spiritual ; and 
as to the pretence^ that we are simply corporeal^ that 
would exclude us still more entirely from the knowledge 
of things ; because there is nothing more inconceivable^ 
than that matter could comprehend itself. 

It is this compound nature of body and spirit which had 

led almost all the philosophers to confuse their ideas of 

things ; and to attribute to matter that which belongs 

only to spirit^ and to spirit^ that which cannot consist 

but with matter ; for^ they say boldly^ That bodies tend 

downwards ; that they seek the centre ; that they shrink 

from destruction ; that they dread a vacuum ; that they 

have inclinations^ sympathies^ antipathies^ &c. which are 

all qualities that can only exist in mind. And in speaking 

of spirits^ they consider them as occupying a plaee^ and 

attribute to them motion froia one place to another^ &c. 

which tafe the qualities of body. 

Instead, therefore, of receiving the ideas of things, 
simply as they are, we tinge, with the qualities of our com- 
pound being, all the simple things that we contemplate. 

Who would not suppose, when they see us attach to 
every thing the compound notions of body and spirit, 
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elienillil* ^^^^| 

a lairt. IQ^^I 
n nnturv, Ittf^^^ 



thnt tliii mixture wu funiUurl)' iromprelienillil* 
Yot It b tlin t)iln)( of which wn kniiw tha la 
to hliniwlf, tha mukt MtuiLiKhinff ot-jcot li 
Olnnnt concBlvo whnt hnifjr la, itill lew wlint ^Hl !•, 
Will luM than nil, how n Iwily nnd a spirit Mr lio unlud. 
Thnt la tlio climax of hlH 'UfflmiltitM, nnil ynt it U Ida pro- 
per hemg. Moditt ijuo corporiba* mlkiiffet rjiMtiit e u mfrW' 
kriult ab hemUtlbaji wn pW'Mf, el koc tamiai homo mt.' 

Ml. Man, thim, U tho tubjvnt of a hiM of omm, tlul 
diviuo gt»» 'ably can ranove. Nuthluit •ht<w« him Ika 
truth ; avery thing mialMd* htm. Hoiuun and thv wn* 
■Ml, tho two mMiu of ancfirtaininir tnitli, aro not naif Vt- 
Xaa unUthriil. but mutunlly demivn nu\h othar. Oar ; 
Hiutia mlileod otir raMon liy fnl«e lm|ini«*l(iiM ; and t«»- 
win nlMi hwi it* nvtn^t, l>y rctortlutr thu mmtr triek Of 
«n oiir tuiBBt. The pnaaiona of thci kiuI iliaturb tkt laiK 
••», anrl oKcltti ovtl impruuiioiM ; anil thu« uiir two naiv 
««■ of knowlrtiK*! mutually Ii« ami deceive (tiu-h lilher. 
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NOTIIINt) niiiru dlrcutly iiitR»Iiiui 
Ivilgo of hiimiiu m\%vry, than nn itiqiilry latai 
of that parprtiiul rntlMWiMa in which 
Khola lltm 
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The soul is placed in tlie body to sojourn tliere for a 
short time. She knows that this is only the prelude to 
an eternal progress, to prepare for which, she has but the 
short period of this present life. Of this the mere necessi- 
ties of nature engross a large portion, and the remainder 
which she might use, is small indeed. Yet this little is 
t»uch a trouble to her, and the source of such strange per- 
plexity, that she only studies how to throw it away. To 
live with herself, and to think of herself, is a burden quite 
insupportable. Hence all her care is to forget herself, 
and to let this period, short and precious as it is, flow on 
without reflection, whilst she is busied witli things that 
prevent her from thinking of it. 

This is tlie cause of all the bustling occupations of men, 
and of all that is called diversion or pastime, in which 
they have really but one object — to let the time glide by 
without perceiWng it, or rather witliout perceiving self, 
and to avoid, by the sacrifice of tliis portion of life, the 
bitterness and disgust of soul which would result from 
self-inspection during that time. The soul finds in her- 
self nothing gratifying. She finds nothing but what 
prieves her when she thinks of it. This compels lier to 
look abroad, and to seek, by a devotion to external thin^:^, 
to drown the consciousness of her real condition. Her 
joy is in this oblivion ; and to compel her to look within, 
and to be her own companion, is to make her thoroughly 
wretched. 

Men are burdened from their infant years witli the 
csare of their honour and their property, and even of tlio 
property and the honour of their relations and friends. 
They are oppressed with the study of languages, sciences, 
accomplishments, and arts. They are overwliehned with 
business, and are taught to believe that tUcy cwmoV, Vi<i 
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hinders us from tliinking of it^ and we thoroughly survey 
ourselves^ we are utterly inconsolable. Of course^ I speak 
only of those who meditate on themselves without the 
aid of religion. For most assuredly it is one of the won- 
ders of the Christian religion^ that it reconciles man to 
himself, in reconciling him to his God; that it makes self- 
examination bearable^ and solitude and silence more in- 
teresting than the tumults and the busy intercourse of 
men. But religion does not produce this miglity change 
hy confining man to the survey of himself. It does this 
only by leading him up to God^ and sustaining him^ even 
in the consciousness of his present misery^ with the hope 
of another existence^ in which he shall be freed from it 
for ever. 

But as for those who act only according to the impulse 
of those natural motives^ that they find within them, it 
is impossible that they can live in that triinciiiillity wliich 
favours self-examination^ without being instantly the 
prey of chagrin and melancholy. Tlic man who loves 
nothing but self, dislikes nothing so much as being with 
himself only. He seeks nothing but for himself; yet lie 
flies from nothing so eagerly as self; for when he sees him- 
self^ he is not what he wishes ; and he finds in himself an 
accumulation of miseries that he cannot shun^ and a va- 
cuity of all real and substantial good which he cannot 
fiU. 

Let a man choose what condition he will^ and let him 
accumulate around him all the goods and all the gratifi- 
cations seemingly calculated to make him happy in it ; 
if that man is left at any time without occupation or 
amusement^ and reflects on what he is, the meagre lan- 
guid felicity of his present lot will not bear him up. He 
will turn necessarily to gloomy antic\\)*oAA.oiv& oS. \X\fc "wr 
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I lire ; .'itiil rxfi'pt, iliiTi'ron*, liin (M!(Mi)»titioii (UiIIn him ciut 
of liiiii!:cn\ hfi Ih ini'vilulily wrclrhcfl. 

Itiii. ih iioi royul ili^iiity Hiiflifii'til of ilM'lf tii iiiiiku iU 
l»o:t:ii'i::iOi' fiuppy, \>y ilii* ttii'm f'.oiiliMn|ilfitinn fii' wliut lie 
vi ipi 11 liiti^i* MiihI Uti ton lin willidriiwii frum tltln 
iJiiiii^'lit llir Hfim(4 fiH oifiiT UH'u'f I Hi*c* |iiititily that It 
iiiiilu-( (1 iimti hiippy to liirti liiiii uviiiy rniiti llio ihfiU|(ht cif 
IiIm ilniiii'hiir HiirroiVH, iiml to iMi^ii^if itll tin* («iii*r^y of hiit 
fiiiiHl ill I.Im^ ittt.iiiiiiii^of' Hoiiii* li^liliuu'fiiii|iliHhnii*ntN, cvtffl 

■.iM-li iiM (Iniiriiip; : ImiI. Ih it mi wif.li ii Kiii^P Wouhl ho Ih) 
)i;i])|ii<>t' in it ili'voliuii in IJii'Hi* vuiti itiiiiiM(*ttu*iilN, thiitl III 
l.lifr llioiif^lit. Iff liiN own f/ri*iitiirHH P Whiit fihji*i;i mori! 
-ii-it.ii^ryinpf run Im* |i<ivi*n to fiiin f Wntilil il not \MihwurU 
tin\ iii-1 joy, Ut tW^rtiiU'i U'lH iiiiiiil to tin* ilioiip^lil how tfi 
re/Ml |:it.i'. Iii;i h(i*|M liy tJii* v.iuU'Unt of ii (idilh*, oi* hfiW tli 

liiKc II liilliiird Imll ; iiiilfful of li'iivin^ liiiii In i«iijiiy hi 
ij'.iiKjiiillit y, Hii* roiilfiMpliitioti of fJii* f.',lory iiUfi thtt inii* 
\f \\ -^iiii v.liicli lie hi \ii\V'\rt\ f Try it : htiivif fi king 
lo liiiii-.cif wiliioiit iiny (Icli^lil. ncrruiiif;^ to liiin tlirfili^ll 
Mil* .III .«i : li'.'ivc iiiiii wiilioiil, iiiiy riii'i* npoii liiif iiiiiiili 
.mil \'. illioiit. :-.oricly, lo lliiiiK ;i1. IiIh liMhiirc of liiuiHtflf, Mfifl 
yiiii v, ill ••(•(• Mi.il, It ItiiiL', ulio loolvH witiiiii, in n triiiii 
(•(jiiiilly full of iiii:'!iTii':f, iiiid cfiiiiilly iilivi* lo tli(*iil, with 
fiMicr iiicn. Ili'iiri* t.licy riirrfiilly uvoiil IImn ; iififl tlii*n* 

I .il>.-. ,iy;; iilinilt, 1.||C |llT::OI| of UlllfJ :, U lllllllllfl' of infllinU, 
ulio I* rntiriMii il. ii In |ii'iiv i(|i^ ill ViTitioii vvlli'll lillhiill'lM Im 
iloiii', :itifl "AJio vNjilrli for l.lirir lioiu':* of IfiHiii'ii to Mii|i|ily 
lliiiii '.Mill |i|i*;iMin-:i mill j-|»orln, Miiil. Ilii-y niiiy ticvf*r fiHfl 
v.iiiiily ; Mi;il. i :, in l.u I , llii-y uri* -.-.iirrfMiiKli'fl l»y |if*rH«iflii 
f.lm l.iKi* IIh* on. I :(-iii|iiilfiii:4 fiin*, .iliiil. till- liiliif hIiiiII 
iHil ill* ji-ll. .'iloiif lo Im- lii:i imii rniiijiiinioti, iiiiil iiianttuu^ 
»Hiii III tliiiiK iif liiiii -.j-lf ; iM'iaiii.f lliry I'.novv tljiit if III* 
I /////-., M,ij, nil /,,:, royiilly, hi* nnviV \\k\ \vvi*U-lu'«l. 
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The principal thing which bears men up under those 
weighty concerns, which are, in other respects, so oppres- 
sive^ is that they are thus perpetually kept from think- 
ing of themselves. 

For instance : What is the being a governor, a chan- 
cellor, a prime minister, but the having a number of at- 
tendants flocking on every side to prevent them from 
having a single hour in the day in which they can think 
of self? And when such men are out of favour, and are 
banished to their country-seats, where they have no want 
of either money or servants to supply tlicir real wants, 
then indeed they are wretched, because tlicn tliey Iiave 
leisure to think of self without hindrance. 

Hence it is that so many persons fly to play or to field 
sports^ or to any other amusement which occupies the 
whole soul. Not that they expect happiness from any 
thing so acquired, or that they suppose that real bliss 
centres in the money that they win, or the hare that they 
catch. They would not have either as a gift. The fact 
is, they are not seeking for that mild and peaceful course 
which leaves a man leisure to speculate on his unliappy 
condition, but for that incessant hurrv which renders this 
impracticable. 

Hence it is, that men love so ardently the whirl and 
the tumult of the world ; that imprisonment is so fearful 
a punishment ; and that so few persons can endure soli- 
tude. 

This, then, is all that men have devised to make them- 
selves happy. And those who amuse themselves by shew- 
ing the emptiness and the poverty of such amusements, 
have certainly a right notion of a part of human misery ; 
for it is no small evil to be cupalile of finding pleasure in 
things so low and contemptible; but they do not yet ^ 
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liiiiMv ihi* riill ilf«|illi of tliftl tii'iNiM'y wlili'h i'i*iiilorii iheiia 
rtiiMH* iiiiMcriililr iiiitl l»tiM* rk|ii*fliciiiii ulfMoliit(«ly iim!f*MMiry 
III mil II. Ml liiii^ iiM lii> IN not nu'iMl of liiiil itiUiriinJ imliiriil 
M'il.tlin not. iM'iiiKiilili* loiMiiliiroilic ronli<iti|ilutloia iif lilm- 
hi'ir. Till* liiin* Unit 1h« ImyH in tln^ nnirkot, will niit eiill 
hi III off from hiniDiOf, liut tlii^ fliiiMi* of it nniy. Alifl ilwrw* 
foi'i*, whi'n wo irli tlicMii tliiit \^hiit th(*y uih^U nii Itrili^lltly 
ivill not Hiitiiify tlifiii, nnil tliiit nothing ('"tt linimirii mmui 
iiikI jii-ofitlrhH, wi^ Imotv Hint, if tln^ iinMW4*rc<il ui tltcy 
woiilil fill if tlioy thoof/ht ni'rioufily of it, ilii«y would Mif«r 
ii^*;!'!'!* with OH lit oni'i* i only thiit thi*y would wiy mInOi IImI 
they iiicri'ly Ni*(«li in tlii«Nii tliiii^.H u violiuil lni|HituClllll (IO0II* 
|intioii, which nhiill diviTt tlirin from tlii<niNi4lviM| mill tllll 
with thiH ilirmtt intnition, thi'y f'.hiioM< wmiii itttriMiilvf ob- 
jiTt whirh rn^iif^t'M iinil oriMi|ili«M thi'ui i«ntiri*ly, Jlut tiifti 
they will not iiiiMWiT in tiiirt way, Imvuiimii tllfy c|l* flOi 
Kiiiiu tlii*niHi*lvrN. A f^iMilliMniui lii*iiin'4«M ifliUMfnily thit 
fhci'f Ih r:oiiifthiiipf iiohiM iiik! ilif/iiitii*il in tint rlmri*. II0 
Mill ii.-iy it ill It royiil hport. Anil it in the Miinui with oihfr 
fhiii.'.'ii whirh orriipy llii* fjfi'i-iit iiiiihH of nn*ll. 'J*lll*y OCffl* 
t-i-i\r thiit thi*ri* In koim'lhiii^ ri'iilly nnil unhiitniilliilly 
^'ihhI in I hi* ohjprt itnolf. A iiiiin |ii-rNiiiuli*M liiinMilf iluit 
il hi* olitiiini-il thin I'liiiiloyniiMit, tlirn Im wonhl flijjuy rv* 
|iiH.i«. lint hi* ilocH not |H'rr.i*ivi* tho inNiitiiihiliiy of IiIm 
IIM 11 lirhiri'H : nnil whilr hi* lirlirvrit thiit hif in it! MMirrll 
I'l ir:)t, hi* in arlinilly iirf'Kin,i( iiltiT inlilitioniil i:urtft 

Men hiivr ii hccri't in:itiiirt h'iiiliii^ tlii*ni to Mwk tllm* 
iiiii* iiiifl orrti|tiiii<iii fnnii i-xtrrniil mitirri*!!, whirli lirlKl- 
iiiili'M in thil hi*nrii< III' ihfir rfoitiniiiil niiiirry. Hut ill vy 
liiivii iiImo iiiiothiT hrrri't innlinrt, n rnnniint of tlio ori« 
f/iiiiil f/niniltMir of Ihi'ir iintiiii*, whirh iiitiniutt<M to lliam 
thiit hii|i|iiiif*MH in to hi* f'iiiiii(l only in rr|iONn ; iinil fnnn 
tin-hi' (ijijioHitn inHtiuf'tit, thrro ciniiiiutcv li coiiruKUd UfOm 
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ject, wbich is hidden from their view in the very depth 
of the soul^ and which prompts them to seek repose by 
incessant action ; and ever to expect that the fulness of 
enjoymentj which as yet the}' have not attained^ avUI in- 
fallibly be realized, if, by overcoming certain diiKcul- 
ties which inunediately oppose them, they might open 
the way to rest. 

And thus the whole of life runs away. We seek re- 
pose by the strug'gle with opposing dilBcultics, and tlie 
instant we have overcome them, that rest bo4H>mes in- 
supportable. For generally we are occupied either with 
the miseries which now we feel, or with those whii'li 
threaten; and even when we see ourselves sufficiently 
secure from the approach of either, still fi-etfulness, 
though unwarranted by either present or expected afflic- 
tion, fails not to spring up from the deep recesses of the 
heart, where its roots naturally grow, and to fill the soul 
with its poison. 

And hence it is plain, that when Ciueas said to P)'rrhus, 
who proposed to himself, after having conquered a large 
portion of the world, then to sit down and enjoy repose 
with his friends, that he had better hasten forward his 
own happiness now, by immediately enjoying repose, 
than seek it through so much fatigue; he advised a 
course which involved very serious difficulties, and M-hich 
was scarcely more rational than the project of this hero's 
youthful ambition. Both plans assumed tliat man can 1>c 
satifilied with himself, and with his present blessings, and 
not feel a void in his heart, which must he filled witli 
ima^nary hopes: and here they were buth in error. 
Pyrrhus could not have been happy either before or af- 
ter the conquest of the world ; and most probably the 
life of indolent repose which his minister recommendedj 
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wfw loM adapted to lattsfy him, than the mttMi hnry 
oi* liiH intouded wan and wanderinga. 

Wo arc oompelled then to admit, that man k m 
wretched, that he will vex himaelf, independently of aaj 
oxteruiil cauae of vexation, from the mere eironmataMai 
of hiH niitural condition ; and yet with all tUa he la le 
vniii und full of levity, that in the midat of a thoMni 
ctauHOH of real diatrew, tlie merett trifle aervea to difvl 
him. 80 tliat on aerious reflection, we aee that 1m la !■ 
more to bo commiserated that he can find «i4ojbmbI In 
tluiiKM BO frivolous and ao contemptible, than fhal ka 
mourns over his real sorrows. His amuaeneata ait 1^ 
flnitely less rational than his laqientationa* 

U. Whence is it tliat tliia man, who loat ao kMf att 
only Hon, and who, under the preaaure of legal 
and (liK|iuti*H, was this morning ao harasaed, aour 
of UioHO thinp4 no morn? AIuh! it is no wonder* He 
JM wholly on^roNM^d in wutchinf^ the fate of a poor deeTf 
Lluit hiri iiof04 Jiiive Imtu rJiiiHiii^ for mIx hours. And OD* 
tliin^j; uwro. thim UiiM JH ncrotMiiry for a man, thouf^ka 
iH liriinful of HorrowH ! If he (!an hut he induced to Appty 
hiniNrlf to Hcmu) nourw of rerriMition, he is happy tknr the 
tiiiH* ; hut then it ih with a fiilne und delusive happinan 
n liicli r4»meH not from tlit* |NiMMc>HHionof any real and aubilaB 
tial fjfood, hut fnmi u Hpirit of levity, that drownatlMM^ 
inory of hiri real f^riefH, and ocrupioH him with meu mI 
rontiMiiptihio thinpi, utterly unworthy of his attentleSb 
iiiurli nuire of Iiih love. It Ih a niorhid and frantiejeyt 
which ilowH not from the luMilth of the Himl, hut from III 
(lisonlor. It w the lau^h of folly ami of deluaion. II 
iri wonderful also to think what it is whieh pi 
ni thrjr H])ortH and recreations. It is true, that by 
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cupying the mind, they seduce it from the consciousness 
of its real sorroAvs : and so far is a reality. But then tliey 
are only capable of occupying the mind at all, because it 
has created for itself in them, a merely imaginary object of 
desire, to which it is fondly and passionately devoted. 

What think you is the object of those men who are 
playing at tennis with such intense interest of mind and 
effort of body ? Merely to boast the next day among their 
friends, that they have played better than another. There 
is the spring of their deA'otedness. Others again, in the 
same way, toil in their closets to shew tlie Scavans that 
they have solved a question in algebra, which was never 
solved before. Others expose themselves, with at least 
equal folly, to the greatest dangers, to boast at length of 
some place that they have taken : and others there are, 
who wear out life in remarking on those things ; not that 
they themselves may grow wiser, but i)uroly to shew that 
they see the folly of them. And these seem the silliest 
of all; because they are conscious of their folly: whilst 
we may hope of the others, that they would act diffe- 
rently if they knew better. 

3. A man will pass his days without weariness, in daily 
play for a trifling stake, whom you would make direct ly 
wretched, by giving to him each morning the i)rol)alile 
winnings of the day, on condition of his nut pla}ing. 
You will say *' But it is the amusement he wants, ami 
not the gain." Then make him play for nothing, and 
you will see that for want of a risk, he will lose interest, 
and become weary. Evidently, then, it is not only amuse- 
ment that he seeks. An amusement not calculated to ex- 
cite the passions, is languid and fatiguing. He must g 
warmth, animation, stimulus, in the thought that he sb 
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I»n Imppy In winning n triflo, thnt lie would not ooniidor 
worth a Htrnw^ if it wore offered him without the riik 
of play. ]lo muHt hnvo nil object of emotion edequete 
to oxrito (lettire, nnd nn^r, iind ]i(»pe, nnd fear. 

Ho that tlio umiiflementM which oonntituto menu happi- 
iK^MM liere, nro not only mc^ni— 4hcy ore folie nnd deeeit- 
ful : that in to Hay, tliey have for their object « let of, 
pltaiitoinH iitid illuHionH^ whioh nctnally foiild not oooapy 
th(^ liuinnn mind, if it htul not loHt its tsHte and feeling ftr 
thai which in really ii^ood, — if it wore not ftlled with low 
and mean propenniticfi, with vanity, and levity^ and pridOi 
nnd a hoHt of otiior vicoH. And thcno divemione only 
viatn our prcMent Horrown, by orif^lnnting a miiery 
real and more humiliating. For it i» they which flMlaly 
hindiT UH from thinking of ourMolven, and make ue loie ew 
tinio without penuslving it. Without tliem, we ahouM be 
uii happy, and thin unhappinoHH would driire ua to aeak 
Hoirip inoro HatiHfaittory way of potuM*. But amuaenutt 
nlhin^H and dcroivcH um, nnd londn uh down imperceptibly 
ill ihoii^htlcHHncHH to tho f^ravc. 

MiMi fiiidinff that thoy hiul no remedy for doatli, mlaerjrj 
nnd if^nioninre, have iinagiiiod that the way to happlnCH 
wan n(»t to think of th«*Mo thiii^M. Thin In all that they 
havo h(*cii able to Invent, to couhoIo themiNslvea in the 
midst of HO much evil. Dut it Ih wretched comfort; ainee 
it docK not profcHM to cure the minchief, but merdy to 
hidr it for a rihort time. And it dooH ho lilde it, na to pre- 
v(>nt all HcriouH tlxMiKht of an efTectua] cure. And thua 
a man, findM, that by a Hiranf^e derangement of hia na« 
turc, fljinul, M'hich in the evil that he moHt Ktrongly feell^ 
iH in a certain hciiho bin fp*eateHt ^ood ; and thnt amuae- 
ment which he re^ardn aH bin bcHt bleHHJng, in, in faotj hie 
nioht HoriouH evil; becaimo it operatoH more than any 
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tiling else to prevent him from seeking a remedy for his 
miseries ; and both of them are a striking proof of tlie 
misery and corruption of man, and of his greatness also ; 
since both that weariness which he feels in all things^ and 
that restless search after various and incessant occupation^ 
gpAng equally from the consciousness of a happiness 
wliich he has lost ; which happiness^ as he docs not find 
it in himselfj he seeks fruitlessly through the whole 
round of visible things ; but never finds peace^ because it 
is not in us, nor in the creature at all, but in God only. 

Wliilst our own nature makes us miserable in whatever 
state we are, our desires paint to us another condition as 
being happy, because they join to that in whicJi we are, 
the pleasures of a condition in which we are not ; and 
whenever we shall attain to those expected pleasures, we 
shall not be therefore happy, because other desires will 
then spring up conformed to some other condition, yet 
new and unattained. 

Imagine a number of men in chains, and all condemned 
to die, and that while some are slaughtered daily in the 
Bight of their companion, those who yet remain see their 
own sad destiny in that of the slain, and gazing on each 
other in hopeless sorrow, await their doom. This is u 
picture of the condition of human nature. 
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< IIAITKIl V. 

I IN VVnNlH.lirirl. (ONTIIAIIII TII-.H WIIIMI AUK I'OliNIi IS 
MAN WITH lll/tMMT Til TIll/TII, II Al'f'f N hNM, ANII MAMV 
tn II 1. 11 niiiiJi-.i Th. 

'I'lIKIlK iM iioUiiii^ iiion* (']if.ni(»i*fliii.'iry in Hut fiiituri) of 
iiiiiii, tliiiii Mil* vimirurU'iU'ii, wU'u-h iin« (liMi'.ovi*riiii iiiit'iU 
:iliiio:-.l, fvrry Huh'\i»(\U Mitii in iontii'il ior Uiii ktlOwlMlKO 
III' I mill ; hi* nnliMiLly ilcNin>H il. ; Ih* Mi*i-liM it ; uriil yvi, 
ivlirii 111* Htrivi'M to ^niHp it, In* ho roiiiplfLiOy iliuexliw Itlid 
roiifiMiiiilit liiiiiNi'ir, tliul, 111* fi;iv'i*N4H:riiHioii Ut iloiiht ivIlttUier 
III' liiiH uUuiiii'il it or not. 

I'liiii Jinri p^ivrii I'Ihi^ to tin* two Hrr.tii of tlin I'yrrluililNti 
mimI Uii? I lo^iiiiitiNtN, of wlioiii tlii'oiii' tvofilil iliMiy timtinvil 
I. new ;iiiy tliiii|< of'triitli ; tin* oMiit |iroii'»tHi'il tonliDW iliKltt 
tli;il lliry Kiirvv it arciinitrly ; IhiI. imicIi iHlvjiiicitfl rinimtllM 
■.It iiii|ii(»l):iMi', lli.'it llii'y only iiiri-iMini'il tliiit foiifiiHioii klld 
|ii'i-|»lt'\ity ill uliirli iiiiiii iiiiiist roiiliiiiii*, mo lollfj^ iiN hn o)>« 
l.iiir. no iiMiiT lip;lit tiiiiii lliiil of lij.i ovtii illiflri'HturiilinK* 

Till* vU'n'i mr^oiiM of till- ]'yirlioiii:ilM nn* tlii*M4*, tlmt wr 
li:iM' no iKiMiinini'f of flu* l.nitli of out' priiiripli'N (iiotliiig 
:i nil' f.iil.li nnd rev r In I. ion) i*M'i*)it tii;it wi* fiml t}i4*in iritlli* 
tivi'ly vviMiin im. iSiil. tliJN iiiliiitivr iiii|iri-Khioii in nut M 
dill'. Nil iiif.', {iriMif of tlirir 1 mill ; lH*r;iiiiti*, iih without tlits 
;iiil oi l.iiili. u'l* liiivi* no rri'l.iiinl.y wliftliiT iiilin WUM niiulfl 
liy il Ihmii'VoIi'iiI. Dfity, or ii wirliiMl ili'inoii, H'lil*tlll?r 
iii:in ii\ from I'Ij riiil.y, or tin* olfMjiriiifr of rliiiiicc*, it tniiMfc 
I riii.iin floulitfiil wlii'Llirr tlintc ])rinri|fli*H an* ^i VCM to liN,-«» 
:irt' lni(< or i'lilrtr ; or liKi; our origin, nin'rrtiiiti. I'uriUvr, 
DmI. iMci'jitiii/jr liy faitli, ii niiiii liici no iitmiiriiiiru wiii^tJivr 
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he sleeps or wakes ; seeing that in his sleep he does not 
the less firmly believe that he is awake^ than when he 
really is so. He sees spaces^ figures^ movements ; he is 
sensible of the lapse of time ; he measures it ; he acts^ in 
short, as if he were awake. So that as one half of life is 
admitted by us to be passed in sleep, in which, however 
it may appear otherwise, we liave no perception of truth, 
and all our feelings are delusions ; who knows but the 
other half of life, in which we think we are awake, is a 
sleep also, but in some respects different from the other, 
and from wliich we wake, when we, as we call it, sleep. 
As a man dreams often that he is dreaming, crowding 
one dreamy delusion on another. 

I leave untouched the arguments of the Pyrrhonists 
against the impressions of habit, education, manners, and 
national customs, and the crowd of similar influences 
which carry along the mi^'ority of mankind, who build 
their opinions on no more solid foundation. 

The only strong point of the Dogmatists is, that we 
cannot, consistently with honesty and sincerity, doubt our 
own intuitive principles. We know the truth, they say, 
not only by reasoning, but by feeling, and by a quick and 
luminous power of direct comprehension; and it is by 
this last faculty that we discern first principles. It is 
in vain for reasoning, which has no share in discover- 
ing these principles, to attempt subverting them. The 
Pyrrhonists who attempt this, must try in vain. How- 
ever unable we may be by reasoning to prove the fact, 
yet we know that we do not dream. And this inability 
may prove the feebleness of our reason, but not as they 
pretend, the want of reality and substance in the sub- 
jects of our knowledge. For the knowledge of first prin- 
ciples, as the ideas of space, time, motion, number, mat- 
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tor, iR 08 uiKMiuivocally certnin^ as any that ruainntng 
inipiirlH. And, nCber iill^ it in on tlie perooptiom of eom* 
m(iii Honae nnd fceliiiff, that reiMuii muit> at laat, raataiB 
itHolf, iiutl fuuml its own iirfoinicnt. I perceive that qpaoe < 
hart three fUinensionM^ mid tliiit number is infinite^ and ' 
ronsoii (lumonstriitCH frc»in thin, that there are not two 
Kiiuuro iiiinilicra^ of which one m just double of the othw* ^ 
PrinciploH uro perceived, propositions are deduoed : each 
part of the process is certiiin, though in different wayi> 
And it is iw ridiculous that reason should require of fM- 
in^ and perc4!tptiou9 proofs of thet^e first priudple^y befdV 
sh(^ assents to theuij as it would be that perception ihonM 
rctiuire from rcamm lui intuitive impression of all the 
propositions at which slio arrives. This weakneH|| thoi^ 
fore, will only serve to abase that reason which would be- 
come the judge of nil things^ but not to invalUato the 
convicticms of common sonse^ as if reason ovly eonld be 
our gtiide and teaclier. Would to (iod, on the oo&tniTy 
thill wc liad no need of reason, but that we knew eveiy** 
tliiiijji; intuitively by instinct and feeling. Dut thia UeM* 
in^ is withheld from us by our nature; our knowledge by 
intuitive im]>resHton is very scanty; and ovory thing elM 
must be attained by reasoning. t 

ilcre then is war openly proclaimed among men.* Saeh 
one must take a side; must necessarily range hinueXf 
with the Pyrrhonists or the l)(»gmatists; for he who wepld 
tliink to renmin neuter, is a Pyrrhonist ptir exeeUmct^ 
This neutrality is the very essence of Pyrrhonism. He 
who is not against thenj, is ciunpletely A>r thom. What 
then nuist a nuiii do in tliis alternative ? Shall he doubt 
of every thing? Shall he doubt that he is awukc, or that *j 
he is pinched or burned ? Shall he dmibt that he doubta? J 
^hiiU he doubt that he is ? \\'e cannot got so far as this 
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and I hold it to be a fact^ that there never has been an 
absolute and perfect Pyrrhonist. Nature props up the 
weakness of reason^ and preA'ents her from reaching this 
point of extravagance. But then on the other side^ sliall 
man affirm that he possesses the truth with certainty^ 
wliOj if you press him ever so little^ can bring no proof 
of the fact^ and is forced to loose his hold ? 

Who shall clear up this perplexity? Common sense 
confutes the Pyrrhonists^ and reason the Dogmatists. 
MThat then must become of thee^ O man^ who searchest 
out thy true condition^ by the aid of natural reason? 
You cannot avoid adopting one of these opinions ; but to 
maintain either^ is impossible. 

Such is man in regard to the truth. Consider him 
now with respect to that happiness^ Avhich in all liis ac- 
tions, he seeks with so much avidity ; for all men^ with- 
out exception^ desire to be happy. However different 
the means which they adopts they aim at the same result. 
The cause of one man engaging in war^ and of another 
remaining at home^ is tliis same desire of happiness^ as- 
sociated with different predilections. Pie will never stir 
a step but towards this desired object. It is the motive 
of all the actions of all men, even of those wlio destroy 
themselves. 

And yet, after the lapse of so many years, no one has 
ever attained to this point at which we are all aiming, 
but by faith. All are unhaj)py : princes and their sub- 
jects, noble and ignoble, the old and the young, the 
strong and the weak, the learned and the ignorant, the 
sick and the healthy of all countries, all times, all ages, 
and all conditions. 

Experience so lengthened, so continual, and so uni- 
form, might well convince us of our inability to be ha^py 
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hy our own efforts. But then here we get no pvofttftiOK 
«>xaiiii>la. It if never so precUeiy BunUarj but that ttan 
w Home slight difference, on the strength of wUeh^ wo , 
ciJcukte that our hoi>e shall not be diiappointodf In tUi 
us in former instances. And tlius wliile Iho 
never Mitisftes uSy liope allures us onward« and 
from mirifortune to misfortune^ and finally to doatliaaA \ 
cvcrhwting ruin. 

It iH remarkable, that in the whole range of 
tlivre M notliing tliat has not been accounted fit to 
conic the chief end and haiipiness of man. Tho 
tliti olements, plants, animids, insects^ diieaiai^ 
vlvAitif (Times, &c. Man luiving fallen from Ua orlgilll ] 
and natural state, tliere is notliing however mean en: ^ 
which he does not fix his vagrant offectionii flinoa k| | 
lost that wluch a really good, any tlung ean aiMBnolfea \ 
Hcmldiuico of it, even self-destructionf thou^ it la 10 
manifestly contrary at once Inith to reason and to I 

Soine Iiiive Hotight liu])j)incHS in )K>wcr ; some in i 
nr ill ruriouH renciirch ; und Muinc in voluptuoua 
Tlii^Hf tlirm^ propeiiHitics have given rise to three aaeU j 
niid tliey mIio uru culled pliilosophcm, have merely Ib^ 
lowed one or other of tliem. Thouo whb have ooMa 
iioareHt to happiiiCKH have tliought, that the univemU good 
which all men desire, and in which all Hhould Bhare« 
not lie any one particular thing, which one only can 
H4>Ks, and which if it he divided, miniHterH nurre sorrow to 
itM poKHOihMir, lui account of that whicli ho has notj than 
plcuKiire in the enjoyment of that which he has. Th^ 
conceived that //i/? tniaywHl niuKt he Kuch that nil nay e»* 
joy it at once, without inijieriWlion and wiUioufe eovy; 
and that no one c(»nld h^e it against hiM will. They have 
i-i;;;htl^' underHtood the Idessingi hut they could not find 
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it ; and instead of a solid and practical good, they have 
embraced its visionary semblance^ in an unreal and clii- 
merical virtue. 

Instinct tells us, that we must seek our happiness 
within ourselves. Our passions drive us forth to seek 
it in things external, even when those things are not ac- 
tually present to minister excitement. External objects 
are themselves also our tempters, and entice us even 
when we are not aware. The philosophers then will but 
vainly say, *' Be occupied with yourselves, for there you 
will find your happiness." Few believe them ; and the few 
who do, are more empty and foolish than any. For can 
any thing be more contemptible and silly, than what the 
Stoics call happiness ? or more false than all their rea- 
sonings on the subject ? 

They affirm that man can do at all times what he has 
done once ; and that since the love of fame prompts its 
possessor to do some things well, others may do the same. 
But those actions are the result of feverish excitemeni, 
which health cannot imitate. 

9. The intestine war of reason against the passions, 
has given rise, among those who wish for peace, to the 
formation of two different sects. The one wished to re- 
nounce the passions and to be as Gods ; the other to re- 
nonnoe their reason, and become beasts. But neither 
has succeeded ; and reason still remains, to point out the 
baseness and moral pravity of the passions, and to disturb 
the repose of those who yield to them ; and the passions 
tore still vigorously in action in the hearts of those who 
aim to renounce them. 

3. This then is all that man can do in his own strength 
with fegard to truth and happiness. We have a ^wetksA^ 



Hir» iH loft ti) iiH, iLH iiiiirli to jMiniHli iiH^ iM to nIm 
whciiru w(* are fnlleii. 

4. If iniiii wiiH not iniulo for (iihI, why \h ho i 
happy hut in (ind ? If man in niailo for (joil, why 
NO rontrary to Cxod ? 

A. Man knowH not hi wlmt rnnk of heiiif^g to 
liiinHulf. Ill* iri niaiiifrHtly antray, and pttrmvoM in 
Hrir the HMnnant indirationH of a happy Mtatc, from 
he Iiari faUcn, and which iic> rannot rerover. He ii 
Heekinf( it, with reHth'HH anxii'ty, without muwCM, t 
inipeiietralde dark ui*hh. 'J'Iiih in the Hourre uf all thi 
teHtM of the phil(»HophorN. ihw vhiM hart undertnl 
(devate nuin hy diHphiyinf? hiH ifreatnew; the oil 
iilNifle him hy the exhihition of hifl wrr^tehodiioHfi. 
what !■ niOHt extnuirdinnry in^ that eiudi party innk 
«»r the r(MiHoninf?H of the other, to eMtahliHh itH ow 
ulonH. Tor the niiHery of man w inferrihlo frci 

ffl^MJftll W VBtfftMsfl •■tea »M !•■■■ mmmmm^mm^ *■..■■■• ■ ^ . >•>■ ■■■■■ Bw» ■ •««■ ■■■ « A mm 
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as the point from which we fell i8 shewn to be more ele- 
vated ; nnd vice versa. Thus they have outgone ouch 
other successively, in an eternal circle ; it being certain, 
that as men increased in illumination, they would multi- 
ply i>roofs, both of their greatness and their miser}'. In 
short, man knows that he is wretched. He is wretched, 
because he knows it. Yet in this he in evidently great, 
tliat lie knows himself to be wretched. 

What a chimera then is man. "Wliat a singular jdie- 
nomenon ! AHiat a chaos ! What a scene of contrariety .' 
A judge of all things, yet a feeble worm ; the shrine of 
truth, yet a mass of doubt and uncertainty : at once the 
glory and the scorn of the universe. If he boasts, I lower 
him ; if he lowers himself, I raise him ; either way I con- 
tradict him, till he learns that he is a monstrous incom- 
prehensible mystery. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON AVOWED iNDlFFEREXCE TO RELIGION'. 

IT were to be wished, that the enemies of religion woull^ 
at least learn what religion is, before tliey oppose it. If 
religion boasted of the unclouded virion of Ciod, and of 
disclosing him without a covering or veil, tlien it were 
victory to say that nothing in the world discovers him 
with Huch evidence. But since religion, on tlie contrary, 
teaches that men are in darkness, and far from Ood; 
tliat he is hidden from tliem, and that the very name 
which he gives himself in the Scriptures, is " a Ciod that 
hideth himself;" and, in fact, since it labours to establish 
theee two maxims, that God has placed iiv hw church. 
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rci-l.niii rliiinirtiTH i)i' liiiuhi'lf, Uy wliirli liu will niukis him* 
rifjf Kiiii\viiioili(»Hii uliONiiiriTcly Hiii*k liiiii ; iiiiil yot Umt 
U^^ lin;<(, lit llin Hiiiiio liitic, mu fur riivrriMl lliitiii, M Ut roil« 
iliT liliiiHi'ir iiii|M*rri<|ilililii to iUttM^ hIhi ilii not Msuk IiIm 
with tlii'ir wIidIo liiMirl, wliiil iiilvuiilii^it clu iiii*ii Kiiin, 
tliul. ill tho iiiiilMl of iliiMr rrlininul iinf(li|fi*iii'n iti the 
•nin-li of triilli, tlicy rdtiipluiii no i'nM|iHUitly tiiiii tiothJitff 
nnnilri iiinl (liri|iliiyri il to tli(*iii f himmii^ iliut thin vory 
olHiMirity iiiidcr wliicli ilicy liilioiir, uiid wliicli tlivy thtiH 
l>^itl^ ii^iiiiihl lliit (.'lii'intiiiu rliiin'.li,iliH«H but iWtiiliUNli cilio 
of ilir two ^riiiiii poiiitH uliicli nlin iiiiiiiitiilurii without 
iiHrrtiii^ tho othi^r ; uiiil iuKti'iiil ol' ruinltiff, (^uiifirniN h«r 
(loctriiH'H. 

'J'o roiitiMiil Willi iiily fWovi, tho o))|N»N4*rri of irlifflciO 
•'■liorild ho ithhi to iirfi^is thiit tlii*y hiivo ittipliiMl thair ut« 

IMOht IMHJtMlVOIII'H, illlll hllVn llMl'll llll I llM lllimilH llf lllfON 

iii/ilinii, I'viMi IhoHi^ uhirli i\w ( 'liriNiiiiii rhttrrh rO(*fJin« 
iiii-ii(it'. uitliiiiiL olithiiiiitf/, HiittNriu'lioii. Ii'llii*y coiilfl uny 
Hill, it. werr iiHlrrd to iilhirK niii* of hiT loiiiii |)n*t<*ll»ih>hl. 
lint. I lio|M* lo hliriv tliiil. no miioiiiil |M'rHoii run jilllrm 
Hum; iKiy, I vriil.iiro (o iinhi'I-I l.liiit iioiin rvi>r dill. Wn 
liMow very widl lioiv iiicii of HiIh hjiirit iirit wont to iirt. 
Tliry roiin-ivi* tJiiit flii*y hiivr niiido ii uii^lity riliirt to- 
«\:ii-dH (lin inhinirlioii ol' tlirir niiiiflN, wlii^ii th(*y hiivi* 
]M>iit. fi few lioiirii ill rriniiii^ tlo^ iHrt'i|iliii'i*H, mill JmVA 
jHil ji fiMv f|iirhiiiiii!4 lo 11 iniiiihlrr on tliii iirtirlt'N ol' tli0 
liiilli. And tiii'ii tlii'y ho/ihi ol' Imviii^ ('oiiHiilti*il hiith 
Mini iiMil liDoKh iiilliiiiit. hUccchH. Hndly J niiinot lii*l|i 
liiiiii^ Hurii mm. ivliiil. I liiivr ol'lrii told tticiii, thut thiv 
.ii'l-'lii-M'tnr i*i iiihiitrrriiJdr. 'Miiii in not ii i|ni*Hlioii iilKMit 
till* |M*lly intcri'MtH id' honii* iitriin^'.rr. Oui'Hidvi'H jitid our 
.dl jiM> invojvfd in it. 
'/Vif iifi/iioj talJty ol' tlu* void \\\ a luutlcr ol' niirh iniiiii 
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mportance^ bo profoundly interesting to us^ that jflre must 
le utterly dead to every good feeling, if we cou/d be in- 
liferent about it. And all oar actions an^ tlioughts 
voiild take so different a course, according as. we have or 
bave not the hope of eternal blessings, that H is impos- 
sible for us to take one step discretely, bu| as we keep 
this point ever in view, as our main and ultimate object. 
It is, then, both our highest interest, and our first 
duty> to get light on this subject, on which our whole con- 
duct depends. And here, therefore, in speaking of those 
who are sceptical on this point, I make a wide distinction 
between those who labour with all their power to obtain 
instruction, and those who live on in indolence, without 
caring to make any inquiry. I do heartQy pity those 
who sincerely moUm over their scepticism, who look upon 
it as the greatest of misfortunes, and who spare no pains 
to escape from it, but who make these researches their 
chief and most serious employ. But as for those who 
pass their life without reflecting on its close ; and who, 
merely because they find not in themselves a convincing 
testimony, refuse to seek it elsewhere, and to examine 
thoroughly, whether the opinion proposed be such as no- 
thing but a credulous simplicity receives, or such as, 
though obscure in itself, is yet founded on a solid basis, 
I regard them very differently. The carelessness which 
they betray in a matter which involves their existence, 
their eternity, their all, awakes my indignation, rather 
than my pity. It is astonishing. It is horrifying. It is 
monstrous. I speak not this from the pious zeal of a 
blind devotion. On the contrary, 1 affirm that self-love, 
that self-interest, that the simplest light of reason, should 
inspire these sentiments ; and, in fact, for this we need 
but the perceptions of ordinary men. 

C 
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It requirM but littia olavfttion of Houl to dUoowr, UmI 
liun* tliuris IN no MiilMttiintiftl d«li|ff)it ; Uwt our ploMniw 
fir» liiit vfiriityi ilmt this iIIm of lifo firo iniiumenlila; nd 
thttt, nfti*r nil, disfith, wliidi throntoriH uh evory mommiltf 
iiiiiht, ill ft f(tw yettrii, porhft|>N In u fair Anyn, itbum m te 
this vXuruttl condition of hApiilnoMi, or m\mry, or notblni^ 
twtm, Jit*twoi*n UN and hoaven, hisii or nnnlhiUtlon, no Imp* 
riisr iH interiNMod but lifo, whUdi U of nil things thu niMl 
friiKil« ; and im thoy who doulit the immortftllty of fhi 
M4iiil, rftii hitvo no ho|io of hottvcu^ they enn bftvo no pro* 
n]uu'.i hut hidl or noiiisutity* 

Notliinf^ csiin hn morn triio thiin thb, Mid nothin|f mait 
iitrrihlL*. Jlrttvo it how wo will, thore amU th« gMdlM 
lifu on oitrth. 

It iH in vttin for mon to turn milde from this eomfif 
eternity, m if ft tndd indiffwront^ isould dostroy ita bfifl|^ 
It HiilfMiMtN notwitliNtuMditiK* it httntanii on ; mi4 4mllik§ 
wliif'Ji tiiUNt MMMi unvoil it, will, in n iihort tlma^ ifMOSUf 
ri'tUwA: tlii'iii to tliu drL*it(iriil HMUitmliy of hoin^f wmlhUalal 
i'tir «v«T, or for «vor wnttrlii'd. 

lli*ns tiH'u iH It doubt of thi) iiiiMt ohirnilnff Jnipnrtanwj 
to frid thin doubt in itlreitdy, in itMilfi n MrioUN aWL Bit 
Ulilt doubt iinpotOM on un tlio indiH|Msnidbio duty ai llM 
quiry. 

Ilf, tlien, who doubtM, iind yot noffleota inqvirff k 
I'oth iiiiiiiindid and uniiH|i|iy. Hut if, notwithataalfav 
liiH lioiilitH, ho in iiulm find «uintf*ntcd ; if Ita fraaly adimI 
)iU i^iioriinrn ; nuy, If Un niitkf*N it bin boftut, and aaaflNit 
tiiiikft tliiH vf*ry inilifl4)rL*iu'.(s tint Mubjoot of hh» Joy mI 
triuiii)fh, no wordN tmn iult!«|uitti*ly doficriba bla nUtm^ 
p^titii iiifittuittion. 

\Vb(;ro do rn<*n f(ft tbuMo opinionN? WhuidtHi^k 
iln^ru in oxpectiuff miMry without end } Wluit 
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11 there for boasting in tlie experience of nothing but im-i 
penetrable darkneai ? Or what consolation in despairing 
for ever of a comforter ? 

Aoqiuescence in such ignorance is monstrous, and they 
vho thus linger on through life, should be made sensible 
of its absurdity and stupidity, by shewing them what 
passes in their own breasts, so as to confound them by a 
sight of their own folly. For men who thus choose to re- 
main ignorant of what they are, and who seek no means 
of illumination, reason in this way : — 

" 1 know not who has sent me into the world, nor 
what the world is, nor what I am myself. I am awfully 
ignorant of all things. I know not what my body is, 
what my senses are, or what my soul is. This very part 
of me which thinks what I now speak, wiiich reflects upon 
all other things, and even upon itself, is equally a stranger 
to itaelf, and to all around it. I look through the vast 
and terrific expanse of the universe by which I am encom* 
peiied ; and I find myself chained to one petty corner of 
the wide domain ; without understanding why I am fixed 
in this spot, rather than in any other; or why this little 
hour of life was assigned me at this point, rather than at 
any other of all that eternity which was before me, or 
of all that which is to come. On every side I see nothing 
kit infinities, which enfathom me in their abysses as a 
Mra atom, or as a shadow which lingers but a single in- 
line and is never to return. All that I know is, that I 
Mmt ahortly die ; and that of which I know the least, is 
thia very death, from which I cannot fly. 

** Aa I know not whence I came, so I know not whither 
I go. This only I know, that when I leave this world, I 
either fall for ever into nothingness, or into the 
of ea incensed God ; but I know not tA ^V\\&^ ^"C. 
thme two eonditiona I shall be eternally dooia^^ 
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" Such i» mxitata ; full of mlwiT, of labuaillty, »f dark* 
nail. And fVom all tUa, 1 ugua thit it beromoa me to 
put mU tha diyi of nijr Ufo, without liitnMiduring whit 
■hall faereaftar befid mo j aad that I havn nathintc to do, 
but to follow tlio bant of mf Innlliiatloiia, without niW' 
tioa or diaqulatj and If than ba an etomlty of mbm;', U 
do my utnuMt to aaeure it. Porhapaifmuiryml|fhttfarov 
aome light upon nj doubta ; but I will not take tba palu 
to maka it, nor ttlr one fbot to And the trutli. On tbt 
oontrary, whlla I ahew my contempt fbr thuMi who uaiff 
tbemaelvaa by thli iaqulrf, I wlib to ruih withnut (bar 
or fore^ht upon the rlik of tbia dread contin^ncy. 1 
will luAr myielf to ba lad imparoeptlbly uii to ileath, ta 
utter unoartainty aa to the iaaue of tny future lot in 
eternity." 

Verily, nllglon may glory in having fur iti enanii^ 
men 10 Irrational aa tbew ; their oppodtion ii in little tV 
Ih! dreaded, tliat It Mrrei, in fact, to iliuHtrute the mala 
truth! wliluh our religion teochei. For our rellgioii* 
lyBtoni aim* chiefly to eitnblivli theae two jirin>:i]>laa,— th( 
4wrrnptiun of human nature, and redemption by Jean 
ChriHt. Nuw, ir theae oppoxen are of nu iihu in L-onfinv 
ing the truth of redemption, by the aanoti ty of thnii lina; 
yet they admirably jirove tlie corruption of nature, bj 
tbo niiiintenanco of tuch unnatural oplniurm. 

Notliing IH 10 Important to any man a> liiN »wn oondl* 
tioii ; untiling au formidable ai eternity. I'hey, thiiv 
fore, wliv are indifferent to the lowt of thuir being, aadtf 
the rUk of cmlleai mlaery, are in an iinnntiiral tiDt. 
They act quite differently from tbia in all uther matten; 
tliny fear the amalleat Inconvenicneea j lliey imtinlpaU 
till-Ill J they feel thorn when they arrive ; and he wbf 
paxaea dnyii und nighU In ladltsnatiun and duipair, nt At 
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loss of an employment^ or for some fancied blemish on 
his honour^ is the very same man who knows that he 
mnst soon lose all by deaths and yet continues satisfied^ 
fearless^ and unmoved. Such an insensibility to things 
of the most tremendous consequences^ in a heart so keenly 
alive to the merest trifles^ is an astonishing prodigy^ an in- 
comprehensible enchantment, a supernatural infatuation. 

A man in a dungeon, who knows not if the sentence of 
death has gone forth against him, who has but one hour 
to ascertain the fact, and that one hour sufficient, if he 
knows that it is granted, to secure its revocation^ acts 
contrary to nature and to common sense, if he employe 
that hour, not in the needfiil inquiry, but in spcHrt and 
trifling. Now, this is the condition of the persons whom 
we are describing; only with this difference, that the evils 
with which they are every moment threatened, do infi- 
nitely surpass the mere loss of this life, and that transient 
punishment which the prisoner has to dread. Yet they 
rtm thoughtlessly onward to the precipice, having onl^ 
cast a veil over their eyes to hinder them from discerning 
it ; and then, in a dreadful security, they mock at those 
who warn them of their danger. 

Thus, not only does the zeal of those who seek God, 
demonstrate the truth of religion, but even the blindness 
«f those who seek him not, and who pass their days in 
this criminal neglect. Human nature must have expe- 
rienced a dreadful revolution, before men could live con- 
tentedly in this state, much more before they could boast 
of it. For supposing that they were absolutely certain, 
that there was nothing to fear after death, but annihila- 
tion^ is not this a cause rather for despair, than for gra- 
tnlation. But seeing that we have not even this assu- 
rance, then is it not inconceivably silly to boast, because 

we are in doubt? 



M iininrmiiroi to muwoit. 
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Arii jrtti olltr •111 H b too •Wdin^ «luil anB !■ 
Mliiro 10 doboMdi it to nourlih In kit hoirt » moi 
€A thki Mwoiuit. Thki brutal iniiiMlWitgr to tho i 
Ma or of MmihUitioni !• thought lo noblOi that m 
do thoae who roally aro Mifitlcalljr Indlnad maki 
boatt of Uy but ovon thoso who ara notj aro pr 
OB uato ri bi t a doubt. For ixporlainMM proroai th 
gia at ar part of thoaa man aro of thii latter Mad, 
protandan to InfldoUtyi and hypoorltaa la Athatoaii 
have boon told that tho iplrit of high hh oonaMa 
lag abovathata vulgar ]iri||ttdioaa. Thajr call tUa 
Ing off the yoke oi bondago ; and ihoat man do th 
ftom aoavlotloni but flrom the mora NrvUa priaH 
Imitation. 

Yat If thay hava but a partlolo of ooaunon aaa 
amlalagi It will not bo dlftcult to mako tham m 
handi how mkwMy thay abtimi thamnalfaa hf a 
eradit In luoh a oouma. For thii la not tha wajr 
tain raaiMMt, evan with man of tha world ; fbr thq 
aoouratelxi Mid know that tlin only sura way to a 
In obtAlnlng r«gard| Is to iipprovo ouraalvaa I 
faithftili prudenti and onpfthlo of aiUandng tha ll 
of our iViendH ; baoauM men nntumlly lovo noi 
thoN who oan contribute to their welfare. But no* 
oan wa gain by hcuring any mAti oonfaai that 
thrown off tha yoke ; that he doeH not ballava la 
who watches over his conduct ; thnt ho oonsldora 1 
aa the idisolute nuuiter of )iis own Hctlonsi and aa 
able ibr them only to himself. Will he Imaglna ti 
■hall now re|N)se in him « greuter degree it oonl 
than before, ami tlmt licnceforth we shall kiok to h 
oomforti advice or assistiinca in tlio viohadtudaa oi 
l>oes he think that wa aro delighted to hoar tl 
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doubts whether our very soul be any thing more than a 
breath or a vapour^ and that he can tell it us with an air 
of assurance and self-sufficiency ? Is this then the topic 
for a jest ? Should it not rather be told with tears^ as the 
saddest of all sorrowful things ? 

If they thou^t seriously^ they would see that this con- 
duct is so contrary to sound sense^ to virtuous principle^ 
and to good taste^ and so widely removed from the re- 
ality of that elevation to which they pretend^ that no- 
thing can more effectually expose tliem to the contempt 
and aversion of mankind, or more evidently mark them 
for weakness of intellect^ and want of judgment. And 
indeed^ should we require of them an account uf their 
sentiments^ and of their doubts on the subject of relifcion, 
their statements would be found so miserably weak and 
triflings as to confirm^ rather than shake our coniidence. 
This was once very aptly remarked by one of their own 
number^ in answer to an infidel argument : " Positively 
if you continue to dispute at this rate, you will actUiOlly 
make me a Christian." And he was riglit ; for who 
would not tremble to And himself associated in Iiis opin- 
ions and his lot, Avith men so truly despicable ? 

They also who do no more than pretend to hold these 
sentiments, are truly pitiable ; for by the assumption of 
an insincere infidelity, they actually controul their better 
natural tendencies, only to make themselves of all men 
the most inconsistent. If from tbeir inmost heart they 
regret tliat they have not more light, wliy do tluH' not 
confess it ? Such a confession would be no dis^rrace ; for 
there is really no shame, but in shamelessness. Notbing 
more completely betrays a weak mind, than insensibility 
to the fact of the misery of man, while living without God 
in the world. Nothing more strongly indicates extreme 

C 4j 
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gTftilatlon of spirit, than not to wish for 
s eternikl promiseB. No 
!K his God. Let them therefore leave those 
{ithose who are vile and wretohed enou^ 

Jf they cannot be completely Christians, ttt lenat 

i them be honest men ; and let them at length admit 

e fact, that there are but two daases of men, who mtj 

b called truly rational : — those who serve God wltJl d 

ir heart, because they know him ; and those who aedt 

n with all their heart, because as yet they know him 

I If there are any who mncerely inquire after God, and 

, being truly senoible of their misery, affeclionattlf 

re to emerge from it ; for these we ou^tht to Ubanfi ' 

we may lead them to the discovery of that ligllti 

lich tiiey have not yet Uisrovered. 

.s fur those who live witlmut either knowing God. 
Y endeavouring to know liim, they count tiieinBelveti 
Itle worthy of their own care, that they can hardly 
e the cnre of others: and it requires all the chi 
lie religion whioli tliey deejiise, not to despise thei 
ae to abandoa them to their foUy. Bui since oupi 
)n obliges us to consider them, while they rematttj 
is life, as still capable of receiving God's enlighti 
ce, and to believe that in the uourse of o few 
y mtiy possess a more realising faith tlion ouradvClj 
d tliat we, on the other side, may become as liUnll 
>i]g1it to do for them what tre would wish 
(,do for us, if we were in their circumstanoee ; W€t 
.1 thorn to take pity on themselves, and 
Ntcps forward, and try if they may no4 
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vaproBtMy. Something they may gain : they can lose 
Imt little. Bat if any shall bring to this work^ a perfect 
rineerity^ and an unfeigned desire of knowing truths I 
weald hope that they will find comfort in it^ and be con- 
vinced by those proofs of our divine religion^ which are 
liiere aoeomulated. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THAT THS BKLIEF OF A GOD IS THE TRUE WISDOM. 

LET US speak according to the light of nature. If there is 
m Qod, he is to us infinitely incomprehensible ; because 
hftving neither parts nor limits^ there is no afiinity or re- 
•emUanee between him and us. We are^ then^ incapable 
of comprehending his nature^ or even knowing his exis- 
tenee. And under these circumstances^ who will dare to 
nndevtake the solving of this question ? Certainly not 
we^ who hftTO no point of assimilation with him. 

& I win not undertake here to prove by natural rea- 
•on, cither the existence of God^ the doctrine of the Tri- 
vitgt, or the immortality of the soul^ nor any other point 
cf fhli kind ;- -not only that i-^crmst- ieef-fitpelf strong 
emon|^ to bring forth from the resources of weak r^i^son^ 
pilbcfil'tbat would convince a hardened Atheist ; but 
tide knowledge^ if gained without the faith of Jesus 
CUi^ were equally barren and useless. Suppose a man 
to become conyinoed that the proportions of numbers oi^ 

c5 
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tnitliB iminAtcnfd*^ and eterniil, aiid dependant oa OM 
firHi truth, on which thoy HulMwt, and which U oaltod 
iiod : 1 do not find that man lulvaucod one atop fturtlMr 
towiirdH iiii own Halvation. 

X It iH HurpriHinK that no canonical writer has made 
iiHt) of niituro to prove the exiHtonre of God. Thajr 
all tend to eHtubliHli the belief of thiH truth ; yet thejr 
liavo not Huid, 1'here Ih no void, then there la a God ; 
it folhiwHj then, tliat tliey witre more inteillffent than tlia 
ahicHt of thoHo wlio have r4>me after them, who have all 
hud riMUMirrio to thiH method. 

If it iH a proof of weakncHH to pn>ve the exiftence of 
(lod fnmi nature, then do not deHpiHe the Scripture; If 
it iH a proof of wiwlom to diHcorn the eoutradictiom of 
nature, then venerate thin in the Scripture. 



4. tJnity added to infinity does not au|^ent it, any: 
than another foot docH a line of infinite lenfi^h. What Is 
finitn iH lont in tliiit which in infiiiiio, urid Hhriuka tO no* 
tiling. Ho do(*H our mind in rrnjirct of the mind of God« 
and our riKhtiMiumieHH when ronipurod witli hiM. Thodlf* 
fer(*n(;o between unity and infinity in not ho i^roat, aa thai 
lu'tweon our rif^htoouHiirHH and tlio rif^hteouHueiM of God. 

A. Wv kn<iw that thrro Im an infinite, but we know not 
itH nature. For inHtance, wo linow that it iri faliO that 
numbor Ih fiuif e. Tbefi- it 'Ih into tliut there la an IniU 
nity ir: number; l>ut what that infinity iH, we know not. 
it runnot be equal or unequal, for the addition of unity 



« KxM\n$ liulqwndmt of iii«(!Ur. 
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to infinity does not change its nature ; yet it is a num- 
ber, and every number is equal or unequal ; this is the 
cam with all finite numbers. In the same way^ we may 
know that there is a God^ without knowing what he is ; 
and we ought not to conclude that God is not^ because 
we cannot perfectly comprehend his nature. 

To convince you of the being of a God^ I shall make 
no use of the fiiith by which we know him assuredly^ nor 
of any other proofs with which we are satisfied^ because 
yon will not receive them. I will only treat with you 
upon your own principles^ and I expect to shew you^ by 
the mode in which you reason daily^ in matters of small 
importance^ how you should reason in this;. and what 
aide you should take in the decision of this important 
question of the beiDg of a God. You say that we cannot 
discover whether there be a God or not. This however 
if certain, either that God is^ or that God is not. There 
is no medium point between these two alternatives. But 
which side shall we take ? Reason^ you say, cannot de« 
cide at alL There is an infinite chaos between us and 
the p<unt in question. We play a game at an infinite 
distance, ignorant whether the coin we throw shall fall 
cross or pile. How then can we wager ? By reasoning 
we cannot make sure that it is the one or the other. By 
reasoning we cannot deny that it is the one or the other. 

Do not then charge with falsehood those who have 
taken a side, for you know not that they are wrong, and 
that they have chosen ill. ^^ No, say you, I do not blame 
them for having made this choice, but for making any 
choice whatever. To take a risk on either alternative,, 
is equally wrong : the wise course is not to choose at all.'' 
Bat you must wager; this is not a matter of choice^ 
Ton are inevitably committed; and not to wager that 
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Clod !«» i« to w^tr that he If not. Whidi rido thM^in 
you tako f Ltt uf mo in which you ovo tho lOMi 
rMtod. You hAVO two thin^ to loM^ truth ud 
and two thingi to pUy with, your r aaao n aadfow 
your knowlodflfo and your happinoM. And your 
ha« two thIngi to ihuUi' orro^ and miiory, TdM 
Hide, then, without heaitation, that God la. Your 'm^. 
Hon ii not more annoyed in ohooeing onoi than the oAM^ 
Hince you cannot but chooae one. Here then le nnepeJIi 
nettled. But now of your happineia f Balanee the prill 
and the lowi there. Upon taking the riek that God k^'0 
you win, you win every thing. If you loee^ yw^lM 
nothing. Believe then If yqu can. t.-.r.. 

Well, I eee I muit wager ; but I nuiy rlik too amAt- 
Let UH nee. Where there la equal riak of loea or.frf%i]|f» 
you liave but two Uvea to gain, and but one to 
might venture eafely. If again there were tea 
gain, and the chaiioen equal; then it were 
prudimt not to rink your on« lifo to gain tho ten* 
ill thiM ottM, whore you have with equal ohanoo of i 
John, m\ iriflnlty of llveN, infiiiituly happy, to gnhl| 
wlidru tlio Htnke wlilch you pluy, in a thing ho trifllnp 
trArmiunt, to henitate from a falM) proference to ft^ ie db^ 
Holute folly. 

l«\)r It annweni no ])uq>0H0 to alloge the uneertalaif el 
winning, and the oertainiy of tho rink; ortoaay thoillho 
inflnltti diMtaiuse between tho cortninty of that whieb W9 
haziird, and tlio uncertainty of that which we umf piMt 
raiHOH tiie value of tho Anite ifood which we etkke^ tO 
an equality with tho inilnito ^ood whloli ia uncoftala. flHP 
thiM iH not the oaee. Ho who playM muMt riak a eertatalf 
for an uncertainty ; and tluiugh ho riHke a flnite eertatalf 
for a flnite uncertainty, it c-an bo Mhewn he doee M^ art 
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It is false that there is an infinite distance be- 
tween the certainty we hazard^ and the uncertainty of 
winning. Thou^ it is true that there is an infinite dis- 
tttioe between the certainty of gaining and the certainty 
of losing. But the uncertainty of winning is in propor- 
tion to the certainty which is hazarded^ according to the 
proportion of the chances of gain or loss. And hence it 
foUowfy that if the risks be equal on both sides^ thto the 
match to be pUyed is equal against equal ; and then the 
certainty of that which is hazarded^ is equal to the un- 
certainty of winning ; so far is it from being infinitely 
distant. And thus our proposition is of infinite force^ 
since we have but that which is finite to hazard^ and that 
which is infinite to gain^ in a play where the chances of 
gain or loss are equaL This is demonstration^ and if 
men can discern truth at all^ they should perceive this. 

I admit this : but is there no mode of getting at the 
principles of the game ? Yes^ by the Scriptures^ and by 
the other innumerable proofs of religion. They^ you will 
Bsgr, ^Hlio hope for salvation^ are happy in that hope. But 
it it not counterbalanced by the fear of hell ? But who 
has moat reason to fear that hell ? he who is ignorant 
that there is a hell^ and is certain of damnation if there 
is ; or he who is convinced of its existence^ and lives in 
the hope of escaping it ? He who had but eight days to 
livOy and should conceive that the wisest course for him 
Si^ to believe that all this is a matter of mere chance^ 
nmat be totally demented. Now^ if we were not enslaved 
by onr passions^ eight days^ or a hundred years are pre- 
eiaely the same thing. 

And what harm will arise from taking this side ? you 
would become faithful^ pure, humble, grateful, benefi- 
ptnt, ainoere and true. I grant that you would not be 
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givim up Ui poUutififT \AeMnrvn, U> fnlNO ffloryiOrlUit 
joyM. Jliit thou, lifiv» yiiii not uiUw plniiMiireM ? I tflbvi 
iiint you uroiihi tiu n ^iiirior, flvvii in thin Hfo ; mi4 tiial 
«v4*ry Ntcp you f(o forwitnl, you will nm mi much of tbt 
d^rtfilnty of whiit you will f(uin, nnd mi niurb of the utttr 
InNiffnifKMUirii of wliut you rink, tlifit you wHl In tlm 
diMroviir, that you vunturiMl for ft ii^mhX, iMitk inAnlto 
C4^rtuiii, iinil that to ^ei it, you hiivcf ^ivmi mithifig. 

You Miiy that you ant ho ronittitutiMl, thftt you 
liclii'vif ; and you hhIc, what you h1iou1(1 do. I^nnif It 
liuiHtp your inaptitude to liolinvr, NiMdn^ thnt rflum 
^•MtM hidii'fi aM your wiMiloin, and yet you remnin 
11 living. Aim, thmi, to ohtJiin r^iiivir.tion, not by any In* 
crimN<i of prmif of tho c*xlMt(*nr» of <fod, but liy th« dll* 
I'jplini* and (umtroul of your own paMiionH. You wkk tt 
obtain faith , hut you know not th» wny to It. Yoa wlik 
to hn rurod of infididity, and you auk for th« nOMdy. 
liiMirn itp thoUp from thoMi who havif hfu*n, what yon tf% 
and wlif» now havr no doulit. Tli(*y know th« Wftf Ibff 
wliirli yfiu an* i«M*kinK» '^'"^ ^f'<*y "fi- hi'ali*d of m dlMMt 
for wliich you Ni*i>k a ciiri'. Follow thiur iMiufM, thtA^ 
from ilM hcfr,inninf(. Iriiitatis at IraMt, thinr outward a^i 
tiouH, and if you cannot yvi n*ali/.(i thi*iriut«rnfilfaall40i^ 
quit, at all luiMitM, tlicmo vain purNuitH in whiiih ^milUW 
hiMwi hitherto (uitindy (ui^nwM'd. 

Ah, May you, 1 could noon n*nounca thitm* pIctmmrM^ tf 
I had faith ; and I anawcr, you would iMMin liavn faitki l# 
you would riMKHincM thtmo ph«aHun*N. It U fur yim kl 
hr^in. If I could, I would ^\vn you faith, hut 1 eanaol; 
and coiiM4*(|uciitly, 1 cann(»t provd tho Niiutiirity of yo«v 
HMMtrtion ; hut you can abandon your pluniiuroN, and thua 
luakv oxpvriuK'nt of tho truth of ndno. 
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Yoa Uky, this argfuxnent delights me. If so^ if this ar- 
gunent pleases you^ and appears weighty^ know also that 
it comes from a man^ who^ both before and afterwards, 
went on his knees before Him who is infinite, and with- 
out parts, and to whom he has himself entirely submitted, 
with prayer, that he would also subject you to himself 
for your good^ and his glory ; and that thus Omnipoteiioe 
might UesB his weakness. 

6. We ought not to misconceive our own nature. We 
are body as well as spirit ; and hence demonstration is 
not the only channel of persuasion. How few things are 
capable of demonstration! Such proof, too, only con- 
vinces the understanding: custom gives the most con- 
clusive proof, for it influences the senses, and by them, 
the judgment is carried along without being aware of it. 
Who has proved the coming of the morrow, or the fact 
of our own death ? And yet what is more universally 
believed ? It is then custom which persuades us. Cus- 
tom makes so many Turks and Pagans. Custom makes 
artisuiB and soldiers, &c. True, we must not begin here 
to search for truth, but we may have recourse to it when 
we have found out where the truth lies, in order to embue 
ouzwlvea more thoroughly with that belief, wliich other- 
wise would £ule. For to have the series of proofs inces- 
isntly before the mind, is more than we are equal to. 
We must acquire a more easy method of belief; that of 
habitj whichj without violence, without art, and without 
argument, inclines all our powers to this belief, so that 
the mind glides into it naturally. It is not enough to 
believe only by the strength of rational conviction, while 
the senses indine us to believe the contrary. Our two 
yowen must go fort}i together ; the understanding, led 
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by thoM rMUKNiiiigi which it tiifloM to htin 

thoroughly 0000 j tho ifliMtioiifi hy hib&t» 

them ptrpetually firom wAiideriiig. *'^^'\ 

VIIL ^ «> 
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TRUE religion should be marked by the obllgilkB ik 
love Ood. Thif is eieentially right ; and yet no itflgko 
but the Christian hM ever enjoined it. ' '" 

True religion ought also to reoogniae the de y ie t^ f 
petite of man» and his utter inability to beoono yMMtk 
by hii own endeavours. It should have polntid Oii lb 
proper remedies for this evil^ of whioh pnqrsr lr'#l 
principal. Our religion hAs done all this ; and DO fMt 
hat) ever tauglit to aik of God the power to lovo Mi 
Ncrve him. 

S. Another feature of true religion, would be the kll#» 
ledge of our nature. For the true knowledge of our Mh 
ture, of its true happiness, of true virtue, and tme leUgM 
firo things essentially united. It should also rseogOiii 
lK)th tho greatness and the meanness of man ; togeJhsr 
with their respective causes. What religion, but tie 
('hristian, has over exhibited knowledge suoh as thief 



3. Other religions, as the pagan idolatrieSj 
popular; their main force lies in external fbstna: \mlk 
then they are ill suited to sensible men ; whilst a rellgisui 
purely intellectual, would be more adapted to MB il 
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ly but would not do for the multitude. Christianity 
done adapts itself to alL It wisely blends outigrard forms^ 
and inward feelings. It raises the common ^^bofie to 
abstract thought ; and^ at the same time^ abases the pxide 
of the most intellectual^ to the performance of outward 
duties ; and it is never complete^ but in the union of 
these two results. For it is necessary that the people 
undentand the sj^rit of the letter^ and that the learned 
sabmit their spirit to the letter^ in the compliance with 
tztemal forms. 

4. Even reason teaches us that we deserve to be hated : 
yet no religion^ but the Christian^ requires us to hate 
ourselvas. No other religion^ therefore^ can be received 
by those who know themselves to be worthy of nothing 
but hatred. 

No other religion^ but the Christian^ has admitted that 
man is the most excellent of all visible creatures^ and^ at 
the same time^ the most miserable. Some religions which 
have rightly estimated man's real worthy have censured^ 
as mean and ungrateful^ the low opinion which men na« 
turally entertain of their own condition. Others^ well 
knowing the depth of his degradation^ have exposed;, as 
ridiculously vain^ those notions of grandeur which are 
natural to men. 

No other religion but ours has taught that man is bom 
in sin : no sect of philosophers ever taught Uiis ; there- 
fore no sect has ever spoken the truth. 

6. God it evidently withdrawn from us, and every re- 
ligion, therefiure, which does not teach this, is false ; and 
e?«zy religion which does not teach the reason of this, is 
wmtSQg in the most important point of instruction. Our 
n^gian does both. 
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Thtt rtUgion, whiflh oondttt In tiM UBif tf 
from n ffUto of gtorjr and oommunloalloa wHh W^'l 
a lUto of iorroWf humllkatUm, and aJlitiBtton Hmm Ottf 
and of hk •ubaeqaent raatoratlon bjr a MoMlahi 
wayii bMii in tht world. All Uilnga oIm hart 
awny^ hut thin, for whlah all other thinifi oxlil. 
For Clod, In hia wlidom, doalirnlnf to form lo 
holy p«oplt, whom ho would i«paraia firom all oihflp-iil» 
tioiM, drlivor from their enomlaa, and lead to a pkat rf 
roMt, dill pnmilM that lie would do thlti and MM tf 
would come himiwlf Into the world to do It ; and did Ibv^ 
tol by hit propliet»i the rary time and manair if Ml 
oominpr. In the mean while, to confirm the hope if Uf 
elect through all ageii he continually eihlUtad 
to them In types and il((arfiij and never left them 
■onio evident aMunincce of hU power and wlllimMmii 
aave. For Immediately alter the creation, AdaB%V 
miulc the wltntptm Ut thie truth, and the depoaltorj ofM 
|)ronilNc of A Hiivlour, to l>e bf»rn of the mhnI of the 
And though mon nt n period im» nonr to their 
could not hHvc Alti>f(ethcr forfrottrn their origin^ 
fiill, find the divlno proniiiifof n Kodpcmer; yeli 
world In tin very Infancy whn overrun with every klldrf 
corruption and violence, (lod wnn plmuieil toraieeopki^ 
men, nn Knocli, Liiniecli, nnd oihcm, who, with MA Ml 
pnticnce, wiilteil for thnt Hiivlour who hnd been 
from tlin be^innlnfr of the world. At the laiit, God 
N<»iili, who WM i»ennltteil to ex|N*rleni*e the maligwml 
wickedni^HN of miin in Um hlKhcMt def^n*!* ; and then Gel 
wived him, when be drowned the whole world, byamlia- 
clc, wliirb tcMtified, Kt tmri^, the power of (lod to aavottt 
Wftrld, nnd blM wIllinpicnN to do it, nnd to raiee up toMe 
womun the eeed which Ho had promlied. Thia 
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t2ieii, sufficed to confirm the hopes of mankind: and 
while the memory of it was still fresh in their minds^ 
God renewed his promises to Abraham^ wlio dwelt in the 
midst of idolaters, and opened to him the mystery of the 
Messiah that was to come. In the days of Isaac and 
Jacob, the idolatrous abomination was spread over the 
whole earth ; yet these holy men lived in faith, and when 
Jacob, on his death-bed, blest his children, he exclaimed 
with an extatic joy, that interrupted his prophetic di»" 
eourse, " I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord." 

The Egyptians were a people infected with idolatry 
and magic ; and even the people of God were drawn aside 
by their example. Yet' Moses and others were permitted 
to see him who was to them invisible, and they adored 
him, and had respect unto the eternal blessings which he 
was preparing for them. 

The Greeks and Romans have bowed down to fictitious 
deities. The poets have invented different systems of 
theology. Philosophers have split into a thousand di£fe« 
rent sects ; yet were there always in one small spot, and 
that the land of Jndea, some chosen men who foretold the 
eoming of that Messiah, whom no one else regarded. 

At length, in the fulness of time, that Messiah came ; 
Mid ever since, in the midst of heresies and schisms, the 
revolution of empires, and the perpetual change to which 
all other things are subject, the same church which adoret 
him, who has never been without his chosen worshippers^ 
still subsists without interruption or decay. And, what 
must be owned to be unparalleled, wonderful, and alto- 
gether Divine, this religion, which has ever continued, 
has subsisted in the face of perpetual opposition. A 
thousand times has it been on the very verge of total 
min; and as often as it has been so reiiuc^^, ^cin^V^ukx^ 
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heved it^ by ■OBOf ttttraordiiMury inttrpodltoa tlfcii f i<iiy \ 

TliiH i« • moit wondirftil fiMture of iti hhkmj^ 

slioulil luive b«en to maintftinedf and tlial too^ 

out any unconioiMitioiit labmiiilon or cc mp goi n itt' 

will of tyrannioal mtii. * • *^^n^ 

6. CivU lUtM would InMiUy porldi, If tMr bwi M» 
not yield ■ometimM to tht oontroul of iiMiHilf. 'M|J 
religion hM never lubmitted to thii : yet one etepartttif^ 
otlier is neceiMury^ either oomplianoee or nkadee. 'Wiii^' 
no wonder tlwt tiie kingdomi of thie world riimdi t^^Ml' 
Mve themaelvee by yielding to oiroumftaiieeo | W|/lfc 
point of faoti this it not preeervation. It li Aaft^l^ 
And yet with all thoM verUtione, etill they iiltnlj f wlilir 
There li not one etate that hat latted im 1400 
if, then> thii religion haa always oontinuod 
In existence^ and continued Arm and IntadUeb li H^M^ 
diviuo? 

7. Tliere would be too much obscurity over thia fUi* 
tion, if tho truth hud not some unequivocal marka* Till 
is a valuable one, tlmt it has always been preaerved in A vl» 
siblo dturoh. Tho proof would be too bright, if thwi 
but one opinion in the (Christian oliurch. Thia, 
not boon the case ; but in order to discover thai wkUk !• 
truth, wo have only to ascertain that which haa 
cxiMtcd, for that which really is tho truth, must hat! 
there always, but that which is false, cannot.* 

Now, tho liolief in the Messiah has lieen i?er 

tainod in the world. The tradition from Adan waa yti 



« How oonptotoly thli ilmidi nilt oondanuM all Uit Qosilch 
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reoent in the days of Noah^ and even of Moses. Snb^ 
■equantly the prophets bore testimony to Him ; at the 
nme time predicting other things^ which^ being from day 
to day fulfilled^ in the eyes of the worlds established the 
truth of their mission^ and consequently^ of their imful- 
filled promises concerning the Messiah. They unani* 
moualy declared that the law which had been glven^ was 
but preparatory to that of the Messiah ; that^ till then^ 
it must oontinue ; but that the law of Messiah should 
endure for ever : so that^ either the law of Moses^ or that 
of the Messiah^ which it prophetically prefigured^ should 
always oontinue upon earth. And^ in fact^ there has been 
that perpetuity. Jesus Christ came agreeably to all the 
circumstances of their predictions. He wrought miracles ; 
so did his apostles, by whom he converted the Gentile 
world. And the prophecies being thus fulfilled^ the proof 
of the Messiah's mission is for ever established. 

8. I see many opposing religions. Necessarily^ these 
are all false but one. Each seeks to be received on its own 
authority, and threatens the incredulous. I do not be- 
lieve them on that account^ for any one can say this. Any 
one may call himself a prophet. But in the Christian re- 
ligibn, I see many accomplished prophecies, and many 
miradeB attested beyond all reasonable doubt ; I find this 
in no other religion in the world; 

9. That religion only which is contrary to our nature, 
in ill pteMpt estate, which resists our pleasurable indi- 
nations, flh which seems, at first, contrary to the general 
opini<m of mankind, that only has perpetually subsisted. 

iO. The whole course of things should bear u^iv tli^ 
mUbMuBent and the exaltation of reUgioii > Wi« Qiva^^i^ 



) 
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Hiid fftiUiifpi of men mIiouIcI lio fuund oonftmiuibb to wkH 
rt^lif^ion enjuitiN; mid, in ii word, roiiifion ikould bt to mwU 
(wily the f^ent ohjuct luid ueiitro towardH which aU tUmi 
Uatul, tliut wJioovtfr uiidi«rNtandH iU primsiple*, iboiild hi 
oiiiililud t4» Hi*4M»uiit hy it for tho iiuture of man in pNtt* 
oulur, aiifi fur the ^»vernnioiit of tlia worid at hirgs. 

Now, it in up«»n tliiii very f|;roimd that wiekud uid 
ffuie men hliiiiphemouNly revile the Chriithin raligUm^ 
cimne they mimuidrrHtiitid it. Tlioy imutfina th«t it 
NiNiii Mhnply in the itdoration of liod m fpreftt, powtrfcli 
and 4^ti»rniil ; whieli in, in fiust, merely Deiunj and li aU 
mofit HN fur removed iVom (JliriMtuinity as Athclmiy wMdi 
irt dirertly oppoM«d to it. And then from henoa thff 
wtmld infer tite faliudiood of our religion ; beoauaa^ aaf 
they, were it true, God would huve muuifentad himaalf by 
jiroofH iM) piLl}uible, thut no nuin could remain ignorurt cf 
him. 

J hit let therti conrlude wliiit they will in thbi wajr* 
A^iiiiiHt Deiitni ; tliin in no ruiicluHive objection againit 
( IhriHtiimity ; for our religion riiHtinctly Mtal^H, that, allMa 
the fall, <tod dooH not niiinifeHt lilmNelf to ua with all tha 
evid(wu:e that in )ioHHil>le. Jt i!<inNiritH properly in tba 
inyMtery of u Redeemer^ who, liy unitini^ in himaalf thi 
Divine and human naturen, Iuih delivered men out of thi 
<*orniption of Hin, and reronclled them to Clod in hla own 
Divino prrwon. 

It InnilrnteM on men theHe tw(» trutliH: thut then ia a 
(•<n1 whom they are capable f>f kiwiwinfT and anjoyliig; 
and thut there In a corruption in tliiMr nuturei^blult 
d(^rM tliem uriwortliy of the bleNMln^. TheNflinitlia 
e<|ually Important ; and it in equally dan^eroua for BUMIf 
to Hoek (jod without the kiuiwled^e of hiri own miMry^ 
»nil to know bin own rninery without the knuwladga of m 
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Redeemer as fail remedy. To apprehend the one with- 
out the other, begets either that philosophic pride which 
■ome men have had, who knew God, but not their own 
misery ; or that despair which we find in Atheists, who 
know th^ own misery, but not their Saviour. 

And as the knowledge of these two truths is equally 
necessary to man, so it is of the mercy of God to afibrd 
the means of knowing both. Now, the Christian reii-* 
gicm does this, and that is its avowed and specific object. 

Look into the order of things in this world, and see if 
aU things do not directly tend to the establishment of 
these two fondamental principles of our religion. 

11« If a man does not know himself to be full of pride, 
ambition, lust, weakness, misery, and unrighteousness, 
he is sadly blind. But, if with the knowledge of the evil, 
he has no wish to be delivered from it, what shall we say 
of snch folly? Ought we not then to esteem liighly a re- 
ligion which so thoroughly understands our defects; and 
ardently to hmpe for the truth of a religion which pro-^ 
ndses so desirable a remedy ? 

. 12. It is impossible to meet all the proofs of the Chris- 
tian religion, combined in one synoptical review, without 
feeling that they have a force which no reasonable man 
oan resist* 

Conaider its first establishment. That a religion so 
oootraxy toeur natun, should have established itself so 
qutfltlyj w^out any force or constraint ; and yet so ef- 
fectnaUjJBAt no torments could prevent the martyrs 
Iram oonfeanng it; and that this was done, not only 
trithimt the asmstance of any earthly potentate whatever, 
but in direct opposition to all the kings of earth combined 
it. 
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^^^^k CMMlder the biiliness, the elevatioDj and llie 1( 
^^^HBf a. Christian spirit. Some of Uib pagan philol 
^^^^%ave been elevated aboi-e die rert of mankind b 
regulated node of life, anil by the influence of si 
in a, meneure conformed to those of Clirietianit/; 1 

1*8 never recogniseil as a I'irtue that which t 
I humility ; and they would even have bdien 
npatihle with the otlier virtues which they pi 
Tish. None but tlie Cliristian religion boB kno 
unite things which p^e^-iuusly appeared SO lai 
nc« ; Hnd has taught mankind, that instead oi 
ag inconsiBtent with the other virtues, kU d 
!B without it are vices anil defects. 
Consider the boundless wonders of the Holy & 
the grandeur, and the Euper-human eublimity ol 
jnents, nnd the ndmiruhle simplicity of its st] 
e nothing affected, nothing laboured or reco. 
hiuh bears upon the fac« of it, the irre«latlld« si 
ruth. 

f Condder especially the person of JesuH# 
ir may be thought "of him in other reapecta, |i 
lot to discern that he liad a truly i 
igiily elevated spirit, of which he gnve proof, evfli 
hfancy before the doctors of the low. And ye( 
f applying himself to the cultlvntion of his t 
Uidy, and by tlte society of the learned, I 
Bars of his life in manual inbiiur, and in an k 
hnition from the world : imd diitfeig Che t 

» ministry, he called and delegated as his ^MBt^ 
without knowledge, without study, without ^Pbtct 
be excited as his enemies, all those who wore accounted 
the trisest and the most learoed o' 
an extraoraVuury Unc of m 
', wae to c«ite\A\B\t s. iwn tt 
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Consider also those chosen apostles of Jesus Christ : 
men unlettered and without study ; yet who found them- 
selves all at once sufficiently learned to confound the 
most practised philosophers^ and sufficiently firm to re- 
sist the kings and tjrrants who opposed that gospel which 
they preached. * 

Consider that extraordinary series of prophets^ who 
have followed each other during a period of two thousand 
years ; and who^ in so many different ways, have predic- 
ted, even to the most minute circumstiinces, the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ ; the mission of 
his apostles, the preaching of the gospel, the conversion 
of the Gentiles, and many other matters which regarded 
the establisliment of the Christian religion, and the abo- 
lition of Judaism. 

Consider the wonderful fulfilment of these prophecies, 
which have their accomplishment so accurately in the 
person of Jesus Christ, that none but he wlio is deter- 
mined wilfully to blind himself, can fail to admit the fact. 
Consider th^state of the Jewish people, both pre- 
.vionsly and subsequently to the coming of Clirist ; how 
flourishing before his coming ; how full of misery since 
they rejected him ! Even at this day, they are without 
any of the peculiar marks of their religion, without a 
temple, without sacrifices, scattered over the whole world, 
the contempt and the scoffing of all men. 

Consider the pe^etuity of the Christian religion, which 
has even subsisted from the beginning of the world, either 
in the Old Testament saints, who lived in the expecta- 
tion of Grinst before his coming, or in those who have 
received and believed on him since. No other religion 
has been perpetualj and this is the chief characteristic of 
the true religion. 
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Finnlly, rHtmiilcr tbo holiiieiw of tliiN religioi 
Hidur itM ilortriiHS which ^ivoH ii HiiUHfnctDry reniK 
t)iinfp4 ; even for tho roiitriirictieM which are i 
mnii. And coimiiler nil IIkihu Hiii^ul.ir, Hiipcrnnti 
(livino ]UH!uliiiriticH which Hhiiic f(irth in it (in ov< 
and then jud^e from all tliiH evidence, ir it in 
fairly to dimht that (IhrlHttanity Ih the only trne i 
and if any other relijL^ion ever poHMOwied any thifi 
cotild hear a monient*H comparimni with it. 



(ilAPTKR IX. 

I-HOOFH OF THK TROK UlIMOIONj naAWN FROK Tl 
TIIAHIKTIKH IN MAN, AND TROM TlIJi DOCTl 
OUIOINAI. 8IN. 

rilK pfreatiieHH anil the nuHi^ry of man aro lioth f 
f(*Nt, that it Ih eHHeiiti.'il to th(« true religion, to n 
the existenre in ni.'iii, of a cerlnin princi^D of ox 
nary ^reiitii(>sM, .'iiid also a princiide of profound 
Tor th.'it reli^noii wliich is (rue, niiist thorouf(hl 
our n.'itiire in all itn ^nindeur, iind in nil itH niiH4' 
muHt comprehend the Hoiiire (if both. It hIicmiM fi 
:i HatiHi'actory explannlion of tlioHC iiHtoniHhinff et» 
tit'H nhich \v(* fnid nithin iih. If nlso there 1m« one > 
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Again^ religion^ to make man happy^ should teach him 
that there is a God; that we ought to love him ; that it 
is our happiness to be his^ and our only real evil to be 
separated from him. It should shew us that we are full 
of gross darkness^ which hinders us from knowing and 
loving him ; and that our duty^ thus requiring us to love 
God^ and our evil affections alienating us from him, we 
are manifestly in a sinfiil state. It ought to discover to 
OB also the cause of this opposition to God, and to our 
real welfare. It should point out to us the remedy and 
the means of obtaining it. Examine, then, all the reli- 
gious systems in the world on these severiil points, and 
M8 if any other than Christianity will satisfy you respect- 
ing them. 

Shall it be the religion taught by those philosophers, 
vho offer to us as the chief good, our ovm moral excel- 
lence ? Is this, then^ the supreme good ? Have these 
men discovered the remedy of our evils? Have they 
found a cure for the presumption of man, who thus make 
him equal witb#his God ? And they who have levelled 
ng with the brutes, and held up as tlie chief good the 
■Mwaiiftl delights of earth ; have they found a cure for our 
oORupt affections ? These say to us, " Lift up your eyes 
to God, behold him whom you resemble, and who has 
made you for his worship. You may make yourselves 
altogether like him ; and, if you follow the dictates of 
wisdom, you will become his equals." Those say, " Look 
to the dust, vile reptiles, and consider the beasts witli 
^rtuim you are associated." What then is to be the lot 
of man ? Is he to be eqnal with God, or with the beasts 
that perish ? How awful the scope of this alternative. 
What shall be our destiny ? ^Vliere is the religion that 
A«U instruct ub, at once to correct \)Ot\x owt ^fv\^ «a^. 

d2 
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Bonoupifioence? WTiere is the religion t 

^ twicli us, at tlie name time, uur huppineiM and our- J 

) weiUcnessea wlitcli cause us to err, tlict s 

fir removal, and the way to obtain It ? Henr t 

Wisdom of God declares on this subject, «ben ill] 

R In the Christian religion. 

: iir in rain, O men ! thut you seek in your» 

remedy of your miaeriea. All the liglit you i 

y shew you thut you cuunot Hiul tritliin yM 

Lcr truth or happiness. The philosopher 

ed you both ; but they could give you neitliiit! 

iw not your real liuppineas, nor even ymir r 

How could they cure those Ula, irho did not evq 

Your chief miadiiefs are, that pride « 
Diitea you from God, and that concupiscence w 

a earth ; and they have invariuMy fostered 

one or other of these evils. If they set God b 

la but to exdte your pride, by making yoa 

I tiiHl your nature was similar to his. And they | 

the tully of Hucb pretensions, have but led y 

squally dangerous precipice. They have taught M 

T nature was on a level with the beaots, and ti 

MS was only to be found in those lusts which j| 

II Domtnon with them- This was not the way tM^ 

II of your errors. Seek not then from men, elt|l 

T ooiiBolntion. I made you at tho Urst, and I j 

orb you what you nre. You are nut now in I 

.ch you were created by ino. I muds man | 

t> and (lerfect. I filled him with light a 

landing. I made koovcn to him my glory, an 

'B of my hand. Then it van that the eye of ■ 

d the majesty of God. lie wa* not then in ll 

a whiuh ni)« Wivk^im. We ^umtr not tl 
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niaery. But he did not long enjoy that glory^ with- 
dedining to presumption. He wished to make him- 
: the centre of his own happiness^ and to live indepen- 
itly of my aid. He withdrew from beneath my autho- 
^. And when, by the desire to find happiness in him- 
f» he aimed to put himself on a level with me ; I aban- 
ned him to his own guidance ; and causing all the crea« 
res that I had subjected to him, to revolt from him, I 
sde them his enemies : so that now man himself is ac« 
lally become similar to the beasts, and he is so far re- 
o?ed from me, that he scarcely retains even a confused 
Dtioirof the Author of his being : so much have his ori- 
inal impressions been obliterated and obscured. His 
mses uncontrolled by reason, and often overruling it, 
orryhlm onward to pleasure and to indulgence. All 
le creatures round him, now minister only sorrow or 
Rnptation. They have the dominion over him, either 
ibduiDg him by their strength, or seducing him by their 
Mdnations; a tyrannical controul, which is, of all others, 
M most cruel and imperious. 

Behold then the present state and condition of men. 
hi the one hand they retain a powerful instinctive im- 
ression of the happiness of their primitive nature ; on 
be other hand, they are plunged in the miseries of their 
wn blindness .and lust; and this is now become their 
Beond nature. 

8. In the principles which I have here stated, you may 
'^Bcem the spring of those wonderful contrarieties which 
ttve confounded, while they have distracted and divided 
HI mankind. Watch attentively all the emotions of great* 
^fm and glory, which the sense of so many miseries has 
»ot been able to extinguish, and see if Ht^^l TO»sXxtf5\.Vw^ 
^Murce in another nature. 



f .••^« 
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X Hew, ihtiii prrmd m§n, whtt a pitad— ttaflft 

IhyMtlf. L«t Impotent rviMon Im hutnUtd | tel' 
iuro Ifo Nllvtit. Kmnr ibftt num infiniUHf 
tniiit I and Imm htm thy Mii]c«r, thjr nttl 

Fori in ffiot, hud num savtr biNm ourrttpt#df te 
tiiivo 49vor «nj(iy«4 truth mmI huppiiUM/ witli M 
ilollKht And hud man nairor bam any olhar 
rijptml, ha would navar hava had any Idaa af tndt 
hlMmMlnmrn* Hut wratdiad an wa aM| (mam 
thitn if wa had navar fait tlia cwiacluuMaai a# 
wn do now retain a notion of faliaity, tfcoiif^ tpa 
Attftin it. W% hava fiome faint Imprandon af iantt^ 
nil wa ffnup ia fnlMdMiod. Wa ara alilca Inaayafakaf 
l^noriinca and of mira and dafinita Icnawladfif 
fmi \n itf tluit wa wara onoa in a vtata of 
whirJi wo hava unhappily fallen. Wliat than do 
of want, and thi» imfiotenay to olvtaini dadava 
lliat tiiiiti ori^iiinlly poMioMiNNl arital IdlMi of whlahaa 
vvH iHiw mikiitirif iiKi!i*]it that iiliuerlaMi void witUflf 
lio viiirily iififlMiivoiirN to /111 frmii tha thinga arooadUBI 
liy MH^khni; fnmi Ummm which nrn idifwnt, a Joy wi 
Mini Uiiiif(N will not yii^ld,'— a Joy whiah neither the 
NMiit nor till) itlMumi ntiu biwiow on him ; iMNsauiatUlfll* 
miifttila iihamn, IIiIn iMMiiidhnw vold^ tinn never beilMlf 
uriy hut Ml Inflnito anil iminutiililo ohjoat. 

"i. it In Mt uMUiniNliln^ Uioii^lit, that of all myiteita 
that whir.li mwmn to Im fiirthi-Nt ri^niovod from oar ■ffit' 
lifnNion, i mi*itn tint tranNmliwion of original elni laaM 
witliont thil knowliMlffii of whirh wo rim never 
rily know otirN4tlvi*N. For, iindmibti'dly, nirthlnff 
MO revolting to our r0fiiion tm to nay tiiiii that 
of iho i\rni man niiould ^tnviurt ^\k\U \m 1\\wm« whOi ftf 
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their extreme distance from the source of the evil^ seem 
incapable of such a participation. This transmission 
Iwems to us not only impossible but unjust. For what 
can be more repugnant to the rules of our despicable jus- 
^ce> than to condemn eternally an infant^ yet irrespon- 
sible^ for an offence^ in which he appears to have had so 
little share^ that it was committed six thousand years be- 
fore he came into existence. Certainly nothing wounds 
us more cruelly than this doctrine. And yet without this 
mystery, to us of all others the most incomprehensible, 
W8 are utterly incomprehensible to ourselves. The com- 
plicated knot of our condition, has its mysterious folds in 
this abyss ; so that man is more incomprehensible without 
this mystery, than is this mystery itself to man. 

The notion of original sin, is foolishness to men. But 
then we should not condemn the want of reasonableness 
in this doctrine, for in fact it is not assumed to be witliin 
the province of reason. At the same time, this very fool- 
uhness is wiser than all the wisdom of men : (The fool' 
iAness of God, is wiser than nien, I Cor. i. 25.) For with- 
oat this, what explanation can we give of man ! His 
whole condition hangs upon this one imperceptible point. 
Tet how could he have discovered this by his reason ; 
seeing it is a matter above his reason ; and that reason, 
far from discovering the fact, revolts from it, when it is 
revealed. 

6, These two states of original innocence and subse- 
quent corruption, being once presented to our view, it is 
impossible not to recognise them, and admit tlieir truth. 
Let us trace our own emotions, and observe ourselves ; 
«Dd let us see whether we do not detect within, the living 
Aaraaters of both these Afferent iiaAAicE^^. Ccss^^^s^^ 
oontraneties exist in the subject oi oue ^vsk^^t^Xj^^"^ 
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Thin two-fdlfl tendency of man in mi vimble, thnl 
hiivu c(»n(H'ivofl liiin in pmmhohh two houIh : one no 
])imrinf( t<» them inciqwible of Hiirh f^ont iind i 
chiin^cH, from im iunneuHiiriiMt! prcHtiniptionj to tin 
(lehiiHinff and abject depravity. 

ThiiH M'o K(>ti that tlie Heveral cimtrarieticH wliicli 
moHt cnU'.ubited to alienate men from the kuowie* 
any n^li^ion whatever, are the very thinfj^H whidi i 
moHt eifeetually avail to f<iiide them to the true. 

For my own part, I avow, that an Hoon hh the < 
tian religion diHehmeH thiH one prinrijde, — ^tbathumi 
tare w ilepravcd and fallen from (jod, my eyed oj; 
oneo to diHeover the r.bnracterH of thiH truth, inHcril 
every thin«( nnxind me. All nature, lM)tb withi: 
without UH, niotit manifeHtly deelareH the withdraw 
(;od. 

Without thiH flivlno communieation, wlint coul 
flo, but either feed their pride on the inward impr 
yet nMn;iiuln^(»r tluMr f<»nner frreatneHH ; or abject! 
under the iMMiHclouKncKS of their prcHcnt infirmity 
UH i\wy do not diHcern nil the triilli, they can nc^ 
tain to pcrfei'.t virtue. Some n>f(ardinf( their nnt 
liitherto unn»rrupted ; othern, uh irrecoverably bwt 
<MMild not CHcnpe one of the two p*eat KoureeH of al 
— either pride or recklessness. 'J'hey nnist eitliei 
don themselves to vice, throuf^h ne^lif*:ence ; or c 
from it by the strength of their pri<le. If they wer 
to the exculleucy (»f nuin, they wouhl be if(norant 
corruption : an<l thoiifj^h, by this nuMins, they would 
the piilt of reckless indifference, they w<iuld HpUl 
the rock of pri<le ; and if they recofriiisct the wei 
1 of huuuin niiture, th(*y wouhl be strangers to it 
/ nity : nml tiius they would »Uuu \Aitt vVvvwy^sit^ of a 
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presumption^ only to plunge themselves into tlie vortex 
of despair. 

From this very source sprung all the various sects of 
the Stoics and Epicureans ; of the Dogmatists^ and tlie 
Academics, &c. The Christian religion only has been 
able thoroughly to cure these opposite vices; not by 
using the wisdom of this world to make one expel the 
other j but by expelling them both, through the means 
of the simple truth of the gospel. For while it exalts its 
votaries to be partakers of the divine nature, it teaclies 
that even in this exalted state, they Ccirr}' witli them tlie 
source of all corruption, which renders them, during 
their whole life, liable to error and misery, to death and sin. 
At the same, it assures the most impious, that even they 
might yet experience the grace of the Redeemer. Thus 
administring salutary dread to those whom it justifies, and 
needful encouragement to those whom it condemns ; it hj 
wisely tempers hope and fear, by means of this two-fuld 
capability of sin and of grace, which is common to all 
mankind, that it humbles man far below what unassisted 
reason could do, without driving him to despair ; and it 
exalts man far beyond the loftiest height of natural pride, 
without making him presumptuous. And hereby it is 
flhewn of the Christian religion, that inasmuch as it only 
is free from defect or error, to it alone belongs tlie task 
of instructing and correcting mankind. 

6. We have no conception of the glorious state of 
Adam, nor of the nature of his sin, nor of the transmis- 
sion of it to ourselves. These things occurred under cir- 
cumstances widely different from our own ; and they ex- 
ceed the present limits of our comprehension. Tlie com- 
prehension of them would be of tio «vwi iw w«l \€C\r 

i>5 
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voninro from evil. All Unit wo need to knoir in, tlal 
iliroiif^li Adfiin wo iirv bocoinv iiiiNoniblo, cHirrupti 
nlioiiiiiiMl frum (Swl; but tlmt by Johuh (-liriiit, wa 
nMlroiuiMl. And of tbiH, oven in thiH worlds wo hav« 
ph* pnvor. 

7. (*hriHtiiu)ity Iiiih iIn wondcrn. It nHiuircii mialo 
n<'knn\vl(*dp« liiinNcIf vilo iind ubominnblo ; it re«|ulni 
biin iilso to cmulfito tho likcnom of hiH Maker. UnllH 
ilu'Ko tbinp4 bull boon ncciiriitoly biilmuHMl, Huoh All mil- 
iatioii would bnvo rondorod biin cxtrnvngantly vnili; iMh 
It drbiiHoniciit, binuMilubly iibjoct. 

Misery IoiuIm to dimpiiir ; nfff;crnndi8omont to praUBp* 
tion. 

H. Tbo myntory of tbo inrnrnation, nliewt tomifilhe 
drptb of biH flof^rmlutioii, in tbo fcrtMitncra of tlM 1^ 
cossary ronuMly. 

!). Tbo (liristian roli^ion dooH not nvopiiM^ in umuoh 
asl..'ito of nb.'is<Mn(Mi(, uh nMidors uh innipablo of good; 
nor sucb a purily iis is poriWtly salV from i*vil. Nodoo- 
irino is Ko wrll adaplod to bunuui natun*. nn tbia whidi 
dorl.'iros inan'K capability of rtMTivin^ and of fiirftfitia(C 
irratv : luM'auHtMif (bo daii^or to ubirb, on oitbcr hMUli 
\w ir; ovrr (•xposod, oI'doHpair ami «>f proNuniption. 

10. IMiibiNopboi'M bavo novor fiirnisbtMl nuMi with KentU 
MHMitH Kui((Ml to tboHo t WO f'oaluros of tboir (H»nd]tion. 
Tlioy oitbiM' infiiNod notiouM of unaHoyod f^roatuoHH, wliidi 
is roi'taiiily not mauM roal Nlalo ; or tboy iMUHHinigeil 
tbo itUMi of man's total dopravilVi wbirb in cM|imll]r An 
rj Tor. Wo want an actual ubaKomcnt o( boulj not by the 
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indulgence of our own base nature ; but by a real peni- 
tence : not that we may abide there^ but that we may at- 
tain thereby to exaltation. We want the stirrings of 
greatness ; not those which originates in human merit ; 
but those which spring from grace^ and follow humilia- 
tion. 

11. No man is really happy ^ rational^ virtuous^ amiable^ 
but the true Christian. How free from pride is his con- 
sdouBness of union with the Deity ! How free from 
meannesSj the humility which levels him with the worms 
of the earth ! 

WhOj theuj can withhold from this celestial lights his 
confidence and v^ieration ? For is it not clearer than 
the daj, that we discover in ourselves the indelible traces 
of our excellence ? And is it not equally clear^ that we 
experience every moment the sad realities of our deplor- 
able condition. And does not^ tlien^ this internsil chaos^ 
this moral confusion^ proclaim with a voice mighty and 
inesistiblej the truth of those two states^ to which reve- 
lation bears testimony ? 

12. That which hinders men from believing that they 
may be united to God^ is the conviction of their depraved 
state. But if they are sincere in this conviction^ let 
them follow out the fact to its bearings as I have ; and let 
them acknowledge that the effect of this degradation is, 
to render us incapable of judging rightly^ whether God 
can make us fit to enjoy him or not. For I would like 
to know where this avowedly weak and degraded crea- 
ture acquired the power of guaging the Divine compas- 
wma, and limiting them according to his own fancy. 
Man knows so little of what God is, that he does not 
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know wliMl hn In hlmwlf; and yet, wlillit u 
4jf hi* <i»n real iitnM, lio pruiitiim tn utHnn, Uml 
'unnnot fit film for cuinniunlon wltli him. But I 
■wk, I> not tli« vpry thlnj; whluli Ihnl rtH|U)vM a 
thU, that h» HliiniM knuw tmil lave lilm ? And "IbyA 
jiliicu he i* naturnlly onpnlrlo of knawlnft nnrl lt)«(i^fiir 
h« iloulit the powpr uf (loil to mnko liLiniivlf tliU ol^ 
tlilii kiiowIiKlita unit lovu. For It l« unqusatltai 
111) known, lit ItMMt, thnt ho in, iitjcl thiit lio Ir 
thlnit- Then, If In thn dnrkne** In wliloh lie littil 
illiiiTrni auniDtliliitt, imil If Im (Iml* iinililit nftrthly t 
Hnmo object nf lovti ; why If (lii'l ii1i<ml<l lin|>art M 
nihil own MooncB, ihoiiUl he not litu oupuhl« 
him nnd of loving him, m he It illimivfireil In thut ir 
which ha hn* hi>en jiletuetl tn ravi-nt hlmiair. 

Thura li then tin lutjuttiflitblo )ireramptlon In 1 
renKinlli(i«. Thongh they apponr tn be fnunitod In liiiml- , 
llty, ypt that humility U neither alnnere nur reainni^i 
lint, ni it limdn n« tii nckmiwluitj,(u, thnt n« we iliiiil.it 
thiirnufiUy know what we axe uurNolvuM, we vnn nnly 
Icfirn It from Ood. 



TlIK hlfthoit attainment of reaaon, le tn know that them 
!■ an Infinity oF knowlodRu hoyand It- llmiti. It imut 
ho andly wouk If tt hw not dlKovored thi.. W» oiiffitt 
to know when we ahfluld doubt, whare weahuuldbemo- 
Hik-nt, and whan we ahould nuhmlt. Ha who knows n 
thl», doM nut aom[ircheiJd the tnio |iowi>r of r 
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There are men who fail severaUy on each of these points. 
Some from ignorance of what is demonstration^ assume 
every thing to be demonstrable; otliers not knowing 
where it becomes them to submit silently^ doubt of every 
thing ; and others again^ unconscious of the right field 
for the ezerciBe of judgment^ submit blindly to all. 

S. If we subject every thing to reason^ our religion 
would have nothing in it mysterious and supernatund. If 
we violate the principles of reason^ our religion would be 
absurd and contemptible. 

Reason^ says St. Augustin^ would never submit^ if it 
were not in its nature to judge^ that there are occasions 
when it ought to submit. It is rights then^ that reason 
should yield when it is conscious that it ought^ and that 
it should not yield when it judges deliberately^ that it 
ought not. But we must guard here against self-deceit. 

3. Piety differs from superstition. Superstition is the 
death of piety. The heretics reproach us with this super- 
stitious submission of the undersUmding. We should 
deserve their reproach^ if we required tliis surrender in 
things which do not require it rightly. Nutliing is more 
consistent with rccison^ than the repression of reasoning 
in matters of faith. Nothing more contrary to reawm, 
than the repression of reasoning in matters which are 
not of faith. To exclude reasoning altogether^ or to take 
no other guide^ are equally dangerous extremes. 

4. Faith affirms many things, respecting which tlie 
senses are silent ; but notldng that they deny. It is til- 
ways superior, but never opposed to their testimony. 
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5. Some men My, If I had Men a minol^ I 
been converted. But they would not Mipeak if 
underHtood oonvenion. They imagine that 
oonfiiHU in the recognition of a God; and that to 
him, ia but to offir him certain addreiM^y 
Bcmbling thoee which the pagani made to 
True conversion, is to feel our nothingneaa b«fbM 
Sovereign Being whom we have eo often eilmdalj 
who might, at any moment, juiUy deatroy ni. I%## 
acknowledge, that without Him we can do welM^ 
tlmt we have deiervod nothing but hii wrath. A* 
•iRtH in the conviction^ that between God and ai^ 
an invincible enmity; and that, without a 

there can be no communion between ui. •' « « ( 

f 

6. Do not wonder to tee iome uneophlitlcalaA ft/tfik 
believe without reaeoning. God givee them the Ivwff 
liiH righteousnetfi^ and the abhorrence of themtolTMb Bl 
incliiioB their heart to Mieve. We vhould never balliei 
witli A living and influential faitli, if God did not iadtal 
tlio liotirt ; hut wo do bo as soon us ho inclines it. Hill 
David felt^ when lie «aid. Incline my kcarf, O Lcfd, will 
thy Ufstiinoniei. 

7. If any Im^iovc truly, without having examined tka 
evidonoe of religion, it m, that they have received wilUi^ 
A liuly dispoMition, and tliat they find the avemeiito ef 
our religion runformed to it. They feel that God iMi 
made thorn. They wIhIi but to love him, and to hato only 
thomselves. They feel tliat tliey are without ttrenglk ; 
that they are unable to go to God, and that unlem ko 
comos to them, they can have no communicaUon wltk 
him. Aod then they team from our religion^ that ^bitf 
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ihanld lo^e only God^ and hate only themselves^ but that 
being utterly corrupt^ and alienated from God^ God be- 
came man^ that he might unite himself to us. Nothing 
more is wanting to convince men^ who liave tliis principle 
of piety in their hearts^ and who know also both their 
duty and their weakness. 

8. Those whom we see to be Christians^ without the 
inspection of the prophecies and other evidences^ are 
found equally good judges of the religion itself^ as others 
who have this knowledge. They judge by the hearty as 
others do by the understanding. God himself has inclined 
their hearts to believej and hence they are effectively per- 
suaded. 

I grant that a Christian who thus believes without ex- 
amining evidence, would probably not have the means of 
convincing an infidel, who could put his own case strongly. 
But those who know well the evidence for Christianity, 
can prove, without difficulty, that this belief is truly in- 
spired of God, though the man is not able to prove it him- 
self. 



CHAPTER XI. 

TRS CHAaACTER OF A MAN WHO IS WEARIED WITH SEEK- 
ING GOD BT BEA80M ONLY, AND WHO BEGINS TO BEAD 
THE 8CKIPTUBE8. 

WHEN I look at the blindness and misery of man, and 
at thoee appalling contrarieties which are apparent in his 
xiatore; and when I survey the universe all silent, and 
man without iiwtruction, left alone, and, as it were, a lost 
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wiindcrpr in tluM vortwrttf (Ti*aiion, without knowing w 
plfUMul liiin licri*, wlint lifl (mine to do^ or wliiit bocon 
of him lit (Iriitli, I urn alarmcMl iw n man iH, who hiM In 
cjirriud (liiriiif( hiM Hh*t*|» to a (h'Hohitc and f^hiomy inlai 
and wlio Iulh awaked, and diwvovered that lio kiiowR i 
whom ho iHy and that he hiiM no meanH of ewiipe. 
wonder liow any one ran avoid deHpair, at tlio conmdc 
tion of tliiM wretched Htate. T mo (»therH round me h 
inf( tlie Hume nature : I aHk them if they know mora 
thiH Huhjert than I ; and they auHwer, no. And I 
that theHO wretehed waii(h>rerH, like inyHelf^luiviiig loo 
around them, and diHcovered f'.ertain |deaHurahlo obje 
have ^iven theuiHcIveH up to them vvitliout reHcrve. 
myH(df, I cannot roHt (unitented with Hueli |deaKurei 
cannot find repoflo in thin Hociety of Hlmihir liei; 
wretched and [KiwerleHH hh I am myHidf. I hco that 1 
cannot lud]) uiu to die. I muHt ditt alone. It lieoo 
me then to act hh if I were alone. Now, if J were a 
here, I Hhould not huihl mannionH. I Hhoiild not cntni 
inyHclf with tiimiiltuoiiH c;ir<'H. I hhould not court 
favour of nny, hut I Hhouhl Htrive to the utmoHt to 
rover wliat Ih trutli. With thiH diKpoHltion,and confth 
iii^ wliut Htron^^ prohahility there ih, that f»ther th 
exiHt iH'HJde those which I nee; \ have iiifpiireil if' 
(iod of whom all the world HpenkH, han not f^iven uh h> 
trari'H of himself I look iirouud, niid Kce nothin|f 
darkncHH on every side. All Hint nature ]ireK4;ntH to 
only KUfTfTi.HiH (■;niHe for douht and ilistrust. If I saw 
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am in a pitiable statCj in which I have wished an hundred 
times, that if a God sustains nature, she might declare it 
nnequivocally ; and that if the intimations she gives are 
fidse^ they may be entirely suppressed; that nature 
would speak conclusively^ or not at all, so that I might 
know distinctly which course to take. Instead of this, 
in my present state, ignorant of what I am, and of what 
I ought to do : I know neither my condition nor my duty. 
My heart yearns to know what is the real good, in order 
to follow it. And^ for this, I would count no sacrifice 
too dear. 

I see many religious systems, in different parts and at 
different periods of the world. But I am not satisfied, 
^ther with the morality which they teach, nor the proofs 
on which they rest. On this ground, I must have equally 
refused the religion of Mahomet, of China, of the ancient 
Romans or the Egyptians, for this one reason, that any 
one of them, not having more marks of verity than an- 
other, and nothing which simply and positively deter- 
ndnes the question, reason could never incline to one in 
preference to the rest. 

But^ whilst thus considering this varied and strange 
contrariety of religious customs and creeds at different 
periods^ I find in one small portion of the world, a pecu<* 
liar people^ separated from all the other nations of the 
earth, and whose historical records are older, by several 
centuries, than those of the most ancient of other na- 
tions. I find this a great and numerous people; vho 
adore one God, and who are governed by a law which 
they profess to have received from his hand. They mam- 
tain^ that to them only, of all the world, has God re- 
vealed his mysteries : tliat all mankind are corrupt, and 
under the divine displeasure : that mwi «t^ ^ ^N««i\i:^ 
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ti> iho iruldiinM of tlioir oumtpt MiMtloMi 

unflorNtfttidlfifrH ; mmI thiit himM orlffitttti i 

ImKiiMtlM And oontinujil etiimgiM imnag 

reMm nnd ttmntimi wltUit tk^ mnftlMKl m to 

tif cotirlitot ntmltmd ; Hut tiiiit God will not 

ihfl ()ther niitUmH otorniilly In diirknoiH i thai a 

idiiUl oomo fi»rth for thorn ; thiit thoy oro In tko fndtUk' 

nnnotinoe him ; that thoy woro prvpiirod oxpmdf I 

henUdH of hhi ndvonti and to mimmon oil noMoM li 

with them in tho eitpeotHthm of thin Duvkrar. 

Th V mrotltiff with mioh it ptKiplo mit^rlMM mo^ 
OfMitit of the miiny wcmderfiil nnd wlnffuliir 
iiiwUnI witli thomi tliejr Hoem to mo worthy of tho 
ottontlon. -^ 

'ritey ore « niitlon of hrethren ; nnd wkilil oIlM 
tlonH nro ftmnd of nn Infinite numlior of flinitMMb 
)NN»|i]fl, thotiich HO extmordlniirlly populoue, avo aB dN ^ 
K4'4Mifliu] rnmi onn mnn ; nnd holng; thuN one 
iiiiMiifiprM linn of luinUipri thi«y (uimiioNO A mighty 
vmuu*uirnU*t\ in onn ninglo fiimily. ThlM U an Ifll 
wiilioiii |ittmliH. 

ThiM In thii moMt iuirii*nt pi*o|d(«| within the mommy of 
1IIIIII ; a cirruniNtunrn whlcli ninitrN tlii«m worthy of ' 
liiir rtY,nrt\, and f*NiM«r.liiliy wltli rrforrniHi to our 
iri(|iiiry : forirOoddid in nil proviotm timP| 
ruin wIMi mnii, tlirn it Im tii tliift, tlio mont anolottt 
)tU\ tltiii w«t triimt iHiriii* tfi iiMTrlfilii ilin triulltlon. 

'DiiM |Mif))il(t \n not only ronnidrnibli* for Itn AntlqtiMyv 
but. ffir lu <liiriitif»n, wfiirli Ihin vvvr rotitlnuiwl frmn Hi 
itri^in till now ; for Hliilut tlir hiitionM i if UrniHio, of ItaljTi 
oC iHUMMtonioMi AtluMiM or Homo, iinft othnrN that httVW 
AriHoti iMtirli liit(*r, Imvo Um^ ninri* piinnimI iiwiiy ; thii fl^ 

iJo/i Miii] fiiii/HiHtM, iintl notwitliiitiiudiumilttt(«fl(irt«ofmaiqr 
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Bd^ty kings, who, according to higtoric testimony, have 
tried a hundred times to destroy them ; an event, also, 
which is easy to suppose would have occurred in the na« 
toral course of events in so many years ; yet they have 
been always preserved; and their history, extending from 
the primitive times to the present, involves the period of 
all other histories within its own. 

The law hy which this people is governed, is at the 
same time the most ancient, the most perfect, and the 
only one which has heen recognised without interruption 
in a state. Fhilo, the Jew, shews this in several places ; 
and ao does Josephus against Appion, where he observes 
that it is so ancient, that even the term of law was not 
known by the most ancient nations, till more than 1000 
years afterwards ; so that Homer, who speaks of so many 
nations, never uses it. And it is easy to form an idea of 
its perfection, by simply reading it ; where we see that it 
had provided for all things with so much wisdom, equity 
and prudence, that the most ancient Greek and Roman 
legislators, having received a measure of its light, have 
borrowed from it their chief and best institutions. This 
appears from the twelve tables, and from tlie otlier proofs 
adduced by Josephus. 

This law is also, at the same time, the most severe 
and rigorous of all; enjoining on this people, under 
pain of death, a thousand peculiar and painful obser- 
vances, as the means of keeping them in their duty. So 
that it is very wonderful, that tliis law sliould have been 
preserved for so many ages, amidst a 2)eople so rebellious 
and impatient of the yoke ; whilst all otlier nations have 
repeatedly changed their laws, though much moro easy 
of observance. 
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S. I'tiU pi>(i]>lo nl*a mu«t I>e uilmlrfd fur thrir tia* 
Thqr kcop >vitli uffection iind Adollt^, iliti Imuk In « 
UoMt iloiJiim, tliut they liiive cvor been d 
Dwir (iod, Hud that he know* tli<y will ho «tUl ir 
■Aw hi* dmth j but th*t h» callM henven mill ■ 
wHmh u([iklniit thnn, thiit he liixl k'vvii tliam ui ■ _^^ 
wtnUntt I thiit &t Itngth QmI, btiotmiinit Migty wlUi tHn^ ] 
wonlil MKtter thorn Bmong uU the nutlim* ul Uiv anrtht 
Ud that iM tUey hMl angerod him lu wonihlpplQK UiM» 
U Oode who wan bo 0«di, h» woidd luiger thom In oiU> 
Inf ft {loopla wko win boI hit p«o]>1b. Yet t)iU IwiA, 
iri^di M ooplonify dfafcononn thfm, they iiri>RiTVB nt tbc 
npttace of &nir lift. Thb U a «lDcer)ty which bu no 
ptndlul in the world, and Iihi not Iti ruUcal iirLuciple fa 
mm human nntura. 

Then, flnally, I find no rouon to douLt the truth of 
tht book, which otmtalni nil thvui! thiiipi ; fur th«re la a 
HMM dUtorenoa betwaan a houk whhli an Individual 
writvn and latrodutwa among u puuplu, und a. book whleh 
utunlly forma that people. 

Tliaro onn bo no doubt that thli book !■ at old «i lb 
nation. It !■ a book writtao by ootcmpofiiry nutba» 
All lilitory that li not cotemporary, la i|uei(tionable, H 
tlia Look* oftho Bybll, of Trlime|{l«tui, nud mniiy uUMon 
that have obtained credit wJth the world, und In tha 
O0i)r*« of time, have been provud to ba folae. Butll 
OOt the caae with cotemporary hlatorlani. 
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S. How dlffitrentthli horn other bookil Idonotll 
that the Oraaka have thalr Iliad, or tbo Kiryptiani ai 
('liliitme Uielr hiatorlaa. Wo have only to ubwrve he 
tUa occuri. Theaa fnhulDUi blitorlaoi aro nut ctiUntf 
nry with the mattari which thoy rcoord. Ilonier «4l 

■J 
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a romance^ which he sends forth as such ; for scarcely any- 
one doubts that Troy and Agamemnon no more existed, 
than the golden apple. His object was not to write a 
history, but a book of amusement. It was the only book 
of his day. The beauty of the composition preserved it. 
Every one learned it and spoke of it. It must be known. 
Every one knew it by heart. Then four hundred years 
afterwards, the witnesses of things have ceased to exist. 
No one knew by his own knowledge whether it was truth 
or fiible. All they knew was, that they learned it from 
their ancestors. It may pass then for truth. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE JEWS. 

THE creation and the delug^ having taken place, and 
Qod not purposing again to destroy or to create the world, 
nor again to vouchsafe such extraordinary evidences of 
himself> began to establish a people on the earth, formed 
expressly to continue till the coming of that people whom 
Messiah should form to himself by his Spirit. 

' 8. God, willing to make it evident that he could form 
A people possessed of a sanctity invisible to the world, 
and filled with eternal glory, has exhibited a pattern in 
temporal things, of what he purposed to do in spiritual 
blessings; that men might learn 'from his excellent do- 
ings in the things which are seen, his ability to do his 
will in the things which are not seen. 

With thin view, in the person of Noah, he saved his 
feopto from the deluge; he cauaeOL X\i«ia \a \)^ Vsn^^ 
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Lbruliam; he redeenuHl tliem From their enen 

■e them rest. 
^ The piiTpoee of God was not to save a people fi 
iei, und to caiiw) them to spring from Ahttiaaa, n 
.t he might plant them in a fraitful land; liat ll 
n a ineaKure eymbulicol of gtace, theae j 
9 might ittOicste the nnseen wondws * 
sedtoiPMfor™- 

i. AnothM" reason of his diooMngthe Jewish pi 

(t deprive his own pecqile of « 
d perisliitble posEessioiiB, he would shew by this h 
raclea, that their poverty was at least not ii 
to hie impotence- 

This people had cherished these earthly coiica 
God loved their fatiier Abraham per«oiialIy, aadfl 
ecended from him : that on tbie nccotmt, he hadfl 
SedUieirnatlnti, and distinguished them frotnoUol 
[lilid forbidden their intermingling with them; a 
therefore be li^d them dut of Egypt with each i 
idgna ; that he fed them with manna in the wll^ 
that he brought tliem into a happy and fruitfiili 
Lt he garo them kings, and a beautiful tnnpl* M 
irifice of victims, nnil for their purification 1 
g of blood ; anil that he purposeJ ultimi 
d them a Messiah, to mftkc tliem moste 
rid. 

I Thi Jews bring aecuatomed to great and Rplat 
ides, and* having eoneidered the events at the I 
d l^tiie Ivid of Cnn.iBn, but as a sample of tlij 
$ to he done by Measiali, expected from luai ■ 
plisbment of wonderH far more briUinnt, i 
d frith which, tlio mirftc\eB ut Mowu viusuLd I 
Bepark, 
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When the Jewish nation had grown old in these low and 
sensual views^ Jesus Christ came at the time predicted^ but 
not with the state which they had anticipated ; and^ con- 
sequently^ they did not think that it could be he. After 
his deaths St. Paul came to teach men that all the events 
of the Jewish history were figurative ; that the kingdom 
of €rod was not carnal^ but spiritual ; that the enemies of 
men were not the Babylonians^ but their own passions ; 
that God delighteth not in temples made with hands, but 
in a pure and penitent heart ; that the circumcision of 
the body was unavailing^ but that he required the circum* 
oision of the heart. 

4. God, not willing to discover these things to a people 
unworthy of them, but willing, nevertheless, to announce 
them that they might be believed, did clearly predict the 
time of their fulfilment, and did sometimes even clearly 
express the truths themselves ; but ordinarily he did so 
in figures, that those who preferred the things which pre^^ 
figured^ might rest in them; whilst they who really 
loved the things prefigured, might discover them. And 
hence it followed, that at the coming of Messiah, the 
people was divided. The spiritually-minded Jew re- 
eaved him ; the carnal Jews rejected him ; and have 
been ordained to remain, to this day^ as his witnesses. 

5. The carnal Jews understood not either the dignity 
(nr the degradation of Messiah, as predicted by their pro- 
phets. They knew him not in his greatness ; as when it is 
nid of him^ that Messiah^ the son of David, shall be Da- 
vid's Lord; that he was before Abraham, and had seen 
Abraham. They did not believe him to be so great, as to 
have been from everListing. Neither did VYift^ Vxk&r« \^3&. 
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in hill hamilUtion and death. » Mflnlah," tiMjr «Mi; 
<' aliidetli ever ; and thla man aaya that ha mut Ik!'^ 
They did not helleve him to be either mortal or 
They expected nothing beyond an earthly ear 
nem. 

They no loved the material figure^ uid ao esdiMM^ 
devoted themaelveii to it^ that they knew not the mttlff 
even when it came botli at the time and in the BMMff 
foretold* 

«}. Sceptical men try to find their exeuaa in thiilM* 
liof of the Jews. " If the tnith was io clear," it ii wUt 
'< why did they not believe ?" Hut their ndeetioa ^ 
(/hrlHt in one of the foundations of our oonildeneib W0 
had been much lem inclined to believCj if they hadaDf^ 
reived him. We ahould thus have had a much 
pretext for incredulity and diiitniat. It isi 
c<infinnAtion of the truth, to see the Jews ardently nf* 
tiu:hed to the thin^ predicted, yet bitterly fcoitili ^ 
their fulfilment ; and to see that this very avenion Wfl* 
itMelf foretold. 

7. To cstabliHli the McHnifdi'rt dnim to confidenaib ^ 
Toquireil that there idioiild he pn>phecies going beftP^ 
liiin, and tliat tliewe Hhould ho in the hands of mmaW" 
Keilier unHUHpected, and of diliKcnco, fidelity and Mai t^ 
traordinnry in their def^roc, and known to all men. 

To nttuin thiH object, (i<n1 cIioho thiH sensual natlonf ^ 
wIkhio care he committed the projihccies which fiNf^ 
the Afefwifih an n deliverer, and a dispenser of fb^** 
eartlily bleHHinf^H which thin people loved. They AK 
tlierefore, an extraordinary regard for their piajihaift 
and exhibited to the whole world those books in «bUk 
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MesBiaH was foretold ; assuring all nations that he would 
oome^ and that he would come in the mode predicted in 
those books^ which they laid open to the inspection of the 
world. But being themselves deceived by the mean and 
ignominious advent of Messiah^ they became his greatest 
enemies. So that we have the people which would be, 
of all mankind, the least suspected of favouring the 
Christian scheme, directly aiding it ; and ])y their zeal 
for the law and the prophets, preserving with incorrupti- 
ble scrupulosity, the record of their own condemnation, 
and the evidences of our religion. 

8. Those who rejected and crucified Jesus Christ, as an 
offence to tliem, are tliey who possess tlie books that bear 
witness of him, and that testify that he would be rejected 
as an offence to them. Thus by theit rejection of him, 
they marked him as Messiah ; and he lias received testi- 
mony both from the Hghteous Jew who believed, and 
from the unrighteous wlio rejected him : both those facts 
being foretold in their scriptures. 

For the same reason, the prophecies have a Iiidden 
sense — a spiritual meaning, to whicli the people were ad- 
verse, concealed under the carnal meaning which they 
loved. Had the spiritual meaning been evident, they had 
not the capacity to love it : and as they would not have ap- 
proved it, they would have had little zeal for the preserva- 
tion of their scriptures and their ceremonies. And even if 
they had loved these spiritual promises, and had preserved 
them uncorrupted to the days of Messiali, their witness, 
M the witness of friends, would Iiave wanted its present 
importance. On this account, it seems good tliat the 
spiritual sense was concealed. But on the other hand, if 
this sense had been bo hidden, as not to X^e ««^tv ^\i ^^ W. 



llllllt?llV| nrrii nif t'lli||.| Ijr iiri«-|ii>iii| viiii.w vnv ni«*« kwnvoA ■• 

moro f*vi(loiit. Tlio Hpirit iml infiininfc <ilHo jh in mime pli 
HO pifilnly fl('V(*l(i])fMl, iliut ii(»tio fliHiMivcr it, there nee 
nhHoliitoly Miir.li a bliiiilncHH, iih tlio HohIi hriii^ upon 
spirit ilifit in otiiin*ly imihIuvoiI by it. 

TliiM thru Ih the wiiy wliirli (iiid Iiiih tiikiMi. Thie 
I'itiiiil incfiniiiff Ih in inont ]ilur('H roiinNilnl ; and in M 
t]ini^(li nirdy, it iH (liMcliiHrd. Hut tliuti tliiH in don 
sucii u wfiy, tliiit tho |)HHHii^i>H wiiont tlio mcfining ih < 
timiIimI, nro (M|iiivonil, mid i*qiifil]y (tflniit bfith Mm 
wliilHt th(« pliirpH wlion^ tin* Hpiritiiiil ini|Mirt 2h diiiplf 
aro iuuM|uiv(irnl, iiiid will inily lirur tlio H|iiritual inter; 
l-Uiuti. So that tlilM iiirtlioil roiild not propprly leu 
rrror, and that nono hut a |mmi|»Io im carniii un they, c^ 
hav(* niiHiindiM'Ntooil it. 

For when ^ooil thin;(H iin* proniiHcd in AhundunGc^ i 
(orhail tlicni to unilrrHtfinil (1m* truo ridiCHi except 
cupidity which at onn* (>n;v<'rly rrntrirtcMl the Menu 
(Mirthly hlrHHin^ 'f Hut Ihoy who had no ircHinire bu 
iiod, rpfcrrcd then) exrlusivHy to <iud. Fur them 
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in themselves good^ are the enemies of the just^ when 
they withdraw them from God ; and Grod is accounted the 
enemy of those whose passions he counteracts. 

Hence the word enemy in the Scripture, varies in its 
application with the end sought ; the righteous under- 
stand by it their own passions, and carnal men, the Baby- 
lonians; so that these terms were only obscure to the 
wicked. And this Isaiah means when he says. Seal tha 
law among my disciples. And when he prophesies that 
Christ should be a stone of stumbling, and a 7'ock of offence, 
but blessed are they who shall not be offended in him, Hosea 
says the same tiling very plainly : Who is wise, and he shall 
understand these tidngs ; prudent, and he shall know tliem. 
For the ways of the Lord are nght, and the just shaU walk 
in them y but transgressors shall fall therein. 

And yet this Testament which is so composed, that in 
enlightening some, it blinds others, did stamp the truth 
upon those whom it blinded, so plainly tliat others might 
read it. For the visible external blessings which they re- 
ceived from God, were so great and God-like, as to ren- 
der it abundantly evident, that he could give them invi- 
sible blessings, and a Messiah, according to his word. 

9. The time of Christ's first advent was accurately fore- 
told; the time of the second is not : because the first was 
to be private, but the second was to be splendid, and so 
evident that even his enemies should acknowledge him. 
But rince it became him to come in obscurity, and to be 
revealed only to those who sincerely searched the Scrip- 
tures^ God had so ordered things, that all contributed to 
make him known. The Jews bore witness to him, by re- 
ceiving him, for they were the depository of the prophe- 
cieB ; and they confrmed the truth hy Te^eQ^:\s:k]g,\MS\>^^'t 
bjr this tbey fulMed the prophecies. 
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10. The Jews had in their fHvour^ both miradai Mid 
propheoies whidi they saw fulfilled ; the doctrine alio itf 
their law re^iuired them to wunliip and to aerve but out 
God. Their relin^lon had been of perpetual duntlon. 
Thus it had every mark of beinif tlie true religion ; And 
M) it was. But we must distitiguish between the dootrtne 
of the Jews, and t)ie doctrine of the Jewitli law ; fbr the 
doctrine actually held hy the Jews, was not true; thou^ 
ussociuted with miracles, prophecies, and the perpetoity 
of their system ; because it wiuitcd tlie fourth eearatlal 
characteristio-^tlie exclusive love and service of God. 

The Jewisli reli^on, tlien, must be differently Mli- 
matod, according as it appears in the tradition! (tf thdr 
saints, and the tnulitions of the people. Its moral rulo 
and its promised happiness, as stated in the traditions of 
t}ie ])eople, are quite ridiculous ; but in the authentic tra* 
flitiotiH of their holy men, tlioy are admirable. The ba- 
siH of their religion is excelliMit. It is the most andent» 
and tlie nioHt authentir IkmiU in the w(»rld ; and whilst 
Malioitiet, to ])reHerve Iuh Scrijitures from ruin, has for- 
l»id(len thent to he reiul ; MoseH, to eHtahliuh his, ordered 
every one to read them. 



11. The JewiHli reli|fion \h altopfethor divine in Ita 
thority, its eontinnuru'.e, itH ])erpetuity, in its morale, ita 
prartire, its (Uu'trine, and its eiftii'tH. Jt was framed aaa 
ty])e of the reality of the MeHHiah ; luul the truth of the 
MeHsiah was reeof^riimMl hy the reli^jrion of the Jowa, whioh 
preiipired him. Anioiif^ tlie JewH, the truth dwelt only 
typically. In heaven it exiHtH unveiled. In the ohurdi, 
it iH veiled, hut made known hy Uh HyinholiHing with the 
fi^^ure. The ty])e wiih framed aiu'ttrdin^ to the pattern of 
fJio truth, ajid the truth wu« dUcluttod hy tlie type. 
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19. He who should estimate tlie Jewish religion by ex- 
temalsj would be in error. It may be seen in the Holy 
Scriptures ; and in the traditions of their prophets^ who 
have amply shewn that they did not understand the law 
literally. Thus^ our religion^ seen in the gospels^ the 
epistles^ and in its traditions, is divine ; but it is sadly 
distorted among the many who misuse it. 

IS. The Jews were divided into two classes. The dis- 
positions of the one were only lieathen ; those of the other 
Christian. 

Messiah^ according to the carnal Jews^ should have been 
a great temporal prince. According to the carnal Chris- 
tians^ he is come to release us from the obligation to love 
God^ and to give us Sacraments defective without our con- 
currence. The one is not the Jewish religion ; the other 
ifi not the Christian. 

True Jews and true Christians have equally recognised 
a Messiali^ who inspires them with the love of God^ and 
causes them by that love to overcome their enemies. 

14. The veil that is upon the Scripture to the Jews^ is 
there also to the false and faithless Christian^ and to idl 
who do not abhor themselves. But how well disposed arc 
we to understand the record, and to know Jesus Christy 
when we do cordially hate ourselves ! 

15. The carnal Jews occupy a middle place between 
Christians and heathens. The heathens know not God^ 
and love tliis world only. The Jews know the true God, 
yet love this world only. Christians know the true Go<l, 
and love not the world. The Jew and the heathen love 
the same object. The Jew and the Christian know the 
Bame God, 



WliilHi tliw propliolH wi'ro niiiiiiiiu'cl for t)u« prOHOi 
lion of iho liiw, i\n\ jifuph* lu'^Uu'tcil it. iliii wliun 
liiiu of prfiplictH liiiliHl, tliu y.(*Hl (if tlui |hh)|>1o nru* 
their HtuHcl. 'I'liin in a wondorfiil imivideiKX*. 

17. Wliori tlio nvJition (if tlio wtn-ld lM*f>;uii to bo a 
iiioto oviMit, (lOil nuHi'd up a cototiiporary liiNtoriuii, 
r.otiiiniHHioiii*fI a wlioh^ natidii Ut prcnrrvn Iiin work ; 1 
tliiri Ii'iHlory mi^'^lit Ik* tlu) immt autliciitic in tlio woi 
anil that all men nii^lit liMirn a fail ho nccu^HMiiry it 
known, anil which roiilil l»o known in no oth<*r way. 

IH. Mow*H uviili'utly \t:m a iiinn of talent. If thofl 
hail piirpoHi'fl to iliM-oivr, iio wonhl havu luhiptotl ii coi 
not likely to KmmI to ilrtcrtlon. Ilo haH donu juHt 
rovcrHo ; lor if ho hail put forth falmOiocNlH, thoro wnii 
a Jow that would not havi* fliNr(»vi*riMl tho iniiNiNtnre. 

Why, for exam pits haH ho dcHitriluMl tluf liven of 
firnt men ho lon^, and their ^eneriithinM mi few ? 
luiufht have veiled Iuh fraud in a niultltuduof iromo'ulii 
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So that at the period when he wrote^ the memory of these 
events must have been quite recent in the minds of {ill 
the Jews. 

SheiAj who had seen Lamech^ who had seen Adam^ 
lived at the least to see Abraham ; and Abraham saw Ja- 
cob^ who lived to see those who saw Moses. Then the 
deluge and the creation are facts. This is conclusive to 
those who comprehend the nature of such testimony. 

The length of the patriarclial life^ instead of operating 
to the loss of historic facts, served to preserve them. For 
the reason why we are not well versed in the history of 
our ancestors, is commonly that we have seldom lived 
Tvith them ; or that they died before we reached matu- 
rity. But when men lived so long, children lived a lonj? 
while with their parents, and necessarily conversed much 
with them. Now, of what could they speak, but of the 
history of their ancestors ? For this was all the history 
that they had to tell : and as to sciences, they had none, 
nor any of those arts which occupy so large a portion of 
human intercourse. We see also, that in those days, 
men took especial care to preserve their genealogies. 

19. The more I examine the Jews, the more of truth 
I find in their case, and the more plainly I discover this 
Scriptural mark, that they are without prophets, and with- 
out a king ; and, that as our enemies, they are the best 
witnesses to the truth of those prophecies, in which both 
their continuance and their blindness is foretold. 1 see in 
their judicial expulsion, that this religion is divine in its 
authority, in its continuance, in its perpetuity, in its 
morals, in its practice, in its effects. And hence I stretch 
forth my hands to my deliverer, who, having been pre- 
dtoted for 4000 years, came at last to «^^^^ ^tA\r^ ^\^ 
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or i-'iatiui'.M. 



H)MI0 iip^ijiVH iir» <*lrtir iind lUMiioiiNirHtivis othen 
IcNN Niiiipio iiiiil imtiiriil, uiiil ti'll only upon tlioKo wholmve 
Immmi picviitiihly piTHiuuliMl hy ot)i(«r tnciuiN. TlieM bit 
i-OHCinlilo tlio propiiiaiti fi^iirrN borrovi^LMl hy tunno mM 
(VoiM dm AponilyjiNr, nnil iu])liiin(Ml lUTonlinfc to thdr 
<iv\ II vii'WM. lint 1)4*1 W(M*n Hhmii iiimI tlui tna*, tlirnt In tlila 
(liil'iTiMico, th(7 Imvo no fif^nroM that iiro iinqucNtioimUy «■- 
i/ihlUhtu\, hy w hirh to Htipport thoir ititi^rprututiun. It It 



\ 
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for mo, nt the time^ aiid undor nil tlie dreumikMBMi ttil ,| 
hdvo l»cM)n prodicted ; wm\, hy bin ipwoaj I now well fa '] 
dimth in iMMUse« liopirmc to Ihs istecniilly witli him« And I • 
over live rojoloirtif, olthur in the blewliiip whidh kt k I 
jilcuiMtid to hi*iitow, or In tho Aorrc^i whioli lie lends te 
my profttj find whldi I limrn fWim liii own oxMnjk W 
iMiduro. 

Hy timt fiu!t» I refute all other rellKloni. By tbaty I 
1(1 vu un luiMwer to lUl ohjeotlonii. It In Juet tliftt t yoif 
and holy (jod vhould not roveal hlmiielfj but to tbOM 
whfMo hoiirtM have been purified. 

I find It MitlMfm^tory to my mind, thnt ever eUlOi tki 
nu^niory of miuij here Ih a iHH)plethAt biuieubidirtodlbnfV 
titan any otlter people ; that tliU peojile hoi conitontty mn 
uounc^Ml to miui that they are In a Mtate of unlvoml 
rupticui, but that a deliverer will eome ; and it !■ nol 
man that liaa nald thin, but an Influlte number : % wkdl 
people pro]>hu(7in^ throuf^h a pcrio<l of iOOO yeturit 
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very unjust^ therefore^ to pretend that theirs are as well 
sustained as ours^ when they have no figures of established 
interpretation to refer to as we have. The two cases 
are not parallel. Men should not parallelize and con- 
found two things^ because in one respect they appear si- 
milar^ seeing that in another^ they are so different. 

9. One of the main reasons why the prophets have 
A'eiled the spiritual blessings^ which they promised^ under 
the type of temporal blessings^ is that they had to deal 
with a carnal people^ and to commit to their care a spiri- 
tual deposit. 

Jesus Christ was typically represented by Josepli^ tlie 
beloved of his father, sent by his father to seek for his 
brethren ; innocent, yet sold by his brethren, for twenty 
pieces of silver; and, by that means, constituted their Lord, 
their Saviour; the Saviour of strangers; the Saviour of 
the world ; which he could not have been, but for tlie pur- 
pose to destroy him, and the sale, and the abandonment, 
of which his brethren were guilty. 

Joseph was innocent, and imprisoned with two crimi- 
nals. Jesus was crucified between two robbers. Joseph 
foretold to men, in the same cirstumstances, the saving 
of the one, and the death of the other. Jesus saved one^ 
and left the other to his fate, thougli botli were guilty of 
the same crime. Joseph, however, could only foretel. 
Jesus fulfilled also. Josepli also requested him who was 
to be saved, to remember Iiim when he was come to pro- 
sperity ; and he whom Jesus Christ saved, prayed that ho 
would remember him when he came to his kingdom. 

3. Grace is the type of glory. It is not itself the ulti- 
mate end. Grace was typified by the law, and is itself 

£ 5 



tj-pted tl^atft feMM M to b«, at tho *«ma timV.-f* 
rfol 




i. Th q>aa(SfM to nut nKnf(ittli«r ileNtr(7«d; I 
tt WM I tn^ of tkt jiliun^li ; but baoniiM It w 
t)rp«, ItkMAllaBlBlalKinduittt. ThatypitrMM 
till thi fMMf BMM, tlmt lliu caiuruli diIbIiI b« t 

r tli« oulxtHDOi. 



#. Topron^llSDMiilwniillKirltynfkithTMl 
wa nMd onljr laqalnh ir ihu ijr"|ilii*i'tM uftlui oua, uim> 
eomplbAad la tka •dur. 

To MMmlM Ito pro|<tii-fiu, w* nhonlil iiiiliniaiiij 
tbamt far, tflkafkwv but linn niiuiiilnK. tbun iwrtklnlf 
tix M«mU1i ta Ml MB*; but If thtf}' tinvo a duiiblu HCWt 
tiian ai aarUnlf ha la i!«mt> In Jmi» Cbrl»t. 

Tha quaatlm tban It, Havi* thoy a twofulil mwudiiit) 
Ara til*)' tjrpil^ or Utanil rHnllUm f tbiit In, nr« wii ta !■• 
qiilra for wMnathliifc ni->ri< lliuri ul tirol ii|>ii< 
WIS, liivnriKbly, rart Mli>il«il with Ibo UfrtJ whn wUth 
thny dlrwitty miKfpHrt t 

If tha law nnil tha •unrlticitit wtni thv ultimata 
thuy miirt In jiletidnK tt> Uoil ; tliuy duulil 
lilm. ir they ara typli-nl, thny muit Itotb [iIpom 
l»I«MiM him.* Now, Dim III kIi out the fli-rijilurit, thajr i^ 
penr to Ao both. Tbaii tbt>y (wii tinly bn iyyiad. 

t. To dlNwrn olaarl}' thut th« Obi 'I'aiUmaot la flf» ! 
ratlva, and that hy tmn|Ninil Irb-HliiK*. ttia ]wi)iihaMa| 
mnethlag furthar, wa naad only nutbM, /'Imfil 
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would be beneath the Deitv. to call men onlv to the en- 
joyment of temporal happiness. Secondiy, That the lan- 
guage of the prophets most distinctly expresses the pro- 
mise of temporal good^ whilst they^ at the same time de- 
clare^ that their discourses are rerJly obscure ; that the 
ostensible meaning is not the real one^ and that it would 
not be understood till the latter days. (Jeremiah xxiii. 20.) 
Then endently they speak of other sncriiicesj and another 
Hedeemer. 

Besides, their discourses are contradii'tory and suicidal, 
if by the words law and sacrifice, they understood only 
the law and sacrifices of Moses. Tlicre would be a ma- 
nifest and gross contradiction in their writing?:^ and some- 
times even in the same chapter; whence, it follows, that 
they must mean something else. 

7. It is said that the law sliall be changed ; that the 
sacrifice shall be chanured : that thov sliall be without a 
kingj without a prince, without a sacrifice ; that a new 
covenant shall be established ; that there sliall be a new 
law ; that the precepts which they had received were not 
good; that their sacrifices were an abomination; that 
God had not required them. 

On the other hand, it is said, that the law shall endure 
for ever ; that this covenant is an everlasting c<»venant ; 
that the sacrifice shall be perpetual ; tliat the sceptre 
should never leave them, seeing that it could not depart 
till the arrival of the Everlasting King. Do these i»as- 
sages prove the then present system tu be the substance ? 
No ! Do they prove it to be figurative r No ! They 
only shew that it is either a substance, or a figure ; but 
as the former passages conclude airainst the reality, they 
shew that the law is a figure. 



lOrt or ricnriiKs. 

All ilii'Hc |mHH(if(iM4, ttikcMi io^i>tlii*r, cutiiifit lip prpclloitei 
fif 1 lie KiiliHtiiiu'it ; nil limy In* iiMiriiu*!! of tin* nIiiiiIow. ThM 
Wwy do not n*luif) to tlin HiiliHtiiiu'4*, hut tn tliv mIiikIow. 

H. To iiMTiTtiiiii u lu'tlicr tlii^ liiw iiiifl itN Niu*rinem bt ' 
llif Milihl.-iiins oriiii^iins wi* Hlioiilfl (•xaiiiliii*if tliu viowi 
iiiid tlinii^Hiiri of till* iiropiiH-N tcriiiiiiiitfMl in iUvnei thingi, 
so tli.'it till')' niiitriii|iliitiMi only tliiH nripiiiil fovcnnnt; 
or wlii'tlirr tiii*y flifl not looli for Konictliiiifif liifyoiul, iif 
wliicii tiu*tMs WITH II pirtiiriil n'|»ri'Hi*iitution ; for in n par- 
Ir.iii \vi» Mi*<* till! tiling piTHi'iiti'il typirnily. With thii 
view, \vr liitvi* only to I'xiuiiiiK* uliiit tlioy Miy. 

W'liiMi tlifv hprali of till' rovoniint iin i*vi*rUwi\ng, do 
tliry iiii'.'Ui to H\u*nk of I hut ('ovi*iiunt, of wliiirh they aflimif 
that it hliall ho cliaii^iMl p and ko oi' tiio Hfirrilirwi, lice« 

!). 'I'lii* propliriN Kay diHtinrtly, that iMraid Hhiill iiJwAyi 
!)(> hivrd of'liod. and that the law hliall iio I'tcrtiiil. They 
s.'iy .il.'.ii, that thi'ir iiiraniiif^ in lliis jh not r.oni)ir(']u*li4lnl, 
.'iinl 1li:i1 il JH, ill fart, liidflrii. 

A rv|ilirr, for HiM-rrt. rorrrh|»ondrniT, liaH rrn|iii>titly two 
iiii-aiiiii;.'-;. If, thru, \vi* iiil.i'irrpt an important Ifttor, in 
\\liirli we find a plain iiic.'iiiiii;^ and in wltich it in miiil, hi 
till' Maine time, tliat the sense is hidden, and olim^irfiil, 
aiirj tli.it. it is HO veiled piir|Mrnely, that Heeiii;^ \vi* iniKlit 
iKil ■ ee, iind pei'i-eiviii^. we iiii;f.lit not. iindemtanil ; whni 
uniilfl \M« iliiiiK, liiit. that il. wax written in n (*y|ili4*r of 
l\to fold !.i<'.iii(ie.iiioii, ami miieh more mi, il' wi* rfiiiiiil in 
till* literal tieiiiic Kome m:inil'est eontraflietioiiH j* lluw 
thanMul should we he then to those wlio wiinid ffivi^ Ul 
the Key to the r\ pher, mid tearh lis to iliseern the liiililon 
m♦•allill^^ espeeially when the priiiriple*. on wiiieh tln»y 
pniiecd are quite n.-itiir.il, and approved prineipIeK ! Jimuii 
i htif.i ;iiul Ill's lipohlleH \\iive i\u\\v ytv»v'W\>j- VVuh, Tliev 
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liave broken the seal : they have rent the veil : they have 
.difidosed the meaning : they have taught us that man's 
enemies are his passions ; that the Redeemer was a spiri- 
tual Redeemer; that he would have two advents — ^the 
ime> in humiliation to abase the proud^ the other^ in glory 
to elevate the humble ; that Jesus Christ was both God 
and man. 

10. Jesus Christ taught men^ that they were lovers 
of themselves ; that they were enslaved^ blinded^ sick^ 
miserable^ and sinful ; that they needed him to deliver^ 
enlighten^ sanctify^ and lieal them ; and^ that to obtain 
this, they must deny themselves^ and take up the cross^ 
and follow him through suffering and death. 

The letter killeth : the sense lies hidden in the cypher. 
A suffering Saviour; a God in humiliation; the circum- 
cision of the heart ; a true fast ; a true sacrifice ; a true 
temple; two laws; a twofold table of the law; two 
temples ; two captivities; — ^there is the key to the cyplier^ 
which Jesus Christ has given to us. 

Christ has at length taught us^ that these things were 
but figures, and has explained the true freedom^ the true 
Israelite, the true circumcision, the true bread from 
heaven, &c. 

11. Each one finds in these promises, that which lies 
nearest to his heart, spiritual or temporal blessings, God 
or the creature ; but with this difference, they who de- 
sire the creature, find it promised, but with many ap- 
parent contradictions — ^with the prohibition to love it, and 
with the command to love and worship God only ; wliilst 
they who seek God in the promises, find him without 
any contradiction, and with the command to love him 
ezdusivel/. 
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19. Tho orlffin of tlie contnirletlM In BeriptaM^h^: 
found in a Ueity humbled to the dMth of theoraiiftt \ 
MiHNiiiili, by mMnH of deuthj trium]ihiint ov«r 6mA | 
nnturvN in Ji*huh ('briit ; two iidventN; itnd two iMii of ^ 
Uie nature of man. 

Ah we oiinnot mutertiiln n mnn'i ohMraoterj Imt hf it* 
cMinrilinf^ ltd (!ontrurioUi»H, and iM It ii not raillflliBl It 
iiifor from n iruin of (M)nKruouH ipmlitioii, without taUsf 
the o)i|MNilt(t (|un1lti(*M into tho account, lo to detiraJIM 
tho mmminfc of an author, wc muHt Mhew the hamioBjr of ^. 
till* HpimrcMitly wuitriMlictory paMMif((«H« 

Ho that to undcrMUnd tlic fck*n])turo, there mnsfe bt ■ 
NctiMo in which tho Meemingly contraciictory pMMigiMa|Nik 
It iH not onoufch to And n Mmiie n'hich ie borne ont kf 
many anahi^iUH powui^ri ; we muRt find one whieh 
cilcH ihoMo that Hocni to differ. Kvory author has i 
M-it)i whirJi all hiM Mcrniinf^ly inc^mfcruouN pamiigielianM" 1 
ni/p, or Ire hiM no moaning at all. Wo cannot eay iktfk ! 
llio Srriptun*M or ilio proplirlM havo no nioaninff. Th&f 
\uu\ too tiiiH'li f(oo(i M'OHo for iliiit. TliiMi wc muRt look out 
for 11 nnMiiiiriff, which rrcotirilrH nil their imMiUffruitleii 

Now the Jt^wiHli iiiterpretiition ih not that true mean* 
U\^ ; but, in JeHtiHCliriHt, all the apparent contradiolieM 
comph'tely hurmonixe. 

'Die JewH wiMild not know how to reconcile the ter> 
niiniition of the kinf((loni iind jirincipulity prodictod by 
MoKcii, with the prophecy of JjmmiIi. 

ir we tulic the law^ tlie HucriliceM, and tho ktiiKdom for 
tlie ultimate reality , it were inipoMHihle to riHwncile ell 
the aMHertiouN of the Hanie author, the Nimie iNiok, or tho 
Haute chapter. 'I'liin NulHciently imlicateH the moaning of 
tlie writer. 
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13. It was not allowed to sacrifice out of Jerusalem, 
which was the place that the Lord had chosen, nor even 
to eat the tenths elsewhere. 

Hosea predicted that they should be without a king, 
without a prince, without a sacrifice, and without a tera- 
phim. This is now accomplished, for they cannot legally 
sacrifice out of Jerusalem. 

14. When the word of God, which is necessjirily true, 
is false literally, it is true spiritually. Sit thou on my right 
hand. Literally this is false ; it is spiritually true. The 
passage speaks of Grod after the manner of men, and 
means no more than that God has the same intention, as 
men have when they cause another to sit at their right 
hand. It indicates the purpose of God, not the mode of 
fulfilling it. 

So when it is said, God has received the odour of your 
incense, and will recompense you with a good and fruit- 
ful land; it is only affirmed, that the same intention, 
which a nuin has, who, pleased with your incense, pro- 
mises a fruitful land, God will have for you, because you 
have had the same intention with respect to him, that a 
man has to him to whom he gives perfume. 

15. The end of the commandment is charitv. What- 
ever in it appears to fall short of this cud is figurative ; 
for since there is but one end, all that does not bear upon 
it in express terms, must do so figuratively. 

God diversifies the mode of inculcating this one pre- 
cept^ to satisfy that weakness in us, which seeks variety, 
by giving a variety which leads us ever towards the one 
thing needful. For one thing only is necessary, and we 
love variety ; God has met both difficulties, by giving a 
variety which leads to that one thing iiee^\3\. 



i 



I \2 or i>ii;iriii:H. 

1((. Tlip IIiiIiImiin ntily rr^iinl iiM liKumiiviS i)ii« liflMMtl 
(if tlin N|ifMiHi'. mill Miirli liiiii^H iin do iini nii*riilly M« 
|M PHH (lip Hi)|i« ohjoi't III' l.(«in|Minil K'Kiil wliir.li ilwy hllfl 
ill view. 

1 7. Tlirro firo tiMifi wiin m*o pliiiiily iliiii ilif* only vtwmf 
fif tiiiiti iM iiiM i'iiiirM|iiHi'i«tii'r, wliirii IniiilM liiiii iiwiiy fruOl 
iUn\ ; iiiifl ilml. tin* mily ^uimI in not. ii liTlili? Inntl, littt 
(joil. An (iir llioMft who hrliovo liiiii iiiiiirH F«ii|»ri*tiiC!i Jajf 
i'l III till* IIpuIi, iiihI liiM liiiiio ill iliiil. wliirli rtArn liitit of 
MiMniiMi ilpli^.lii, |(<i (liriii IiiIh* (liiMi- fill iMid ilii* ; till! tw 
l.li(ii:n who HfM«l( (lOil wllh iill Ihrir iiiMirt, who llAVO 110 
iMirrow hut nhHoiiro fVoiii liiiii, niiil no (h«Hir(i hill in rnjiiy 
iiiiii, ito niriiiloM hut l.hom« who hiniliT thoir ii|>|iniiM!h io 
him, iiml who tiioiirti, thiit. hy mirh oiumiiIpn, iliry iiroiittf> 
roiiiiilril iiinl o|»|irrMMiMl ; h>l. tliiMii hi* cotiiroriiMl. Kof 
tliriii Ihiur IM II ilrllvrri'i' ; for Ijiiuii IIiim'o In ii ilwh A 
AlcM'.inh hiiM Iiimmi |iriiiiiiMiMl to ih'Iivrr iiiiiii rniiii |iU fiftc* 
iiiir'i. A Mf'Miiiiili IM I'ornr. hut. il in In i|i*livi*|' lijiii fhlfn 
lin iMH|MilirM. 

IM. \\ hrii h.'ivid foirtilii I hut. Ilii> Miiif:i{ih hIiiiII iliOlvvr 
hi'i |)iM>|)h* fVoiii MirirrMriiiirii.uniiiuil niiiiii iiiij/ht iiiiilor- 
ht.iiiKJ Iiiiii to inr.iii |.hi> K{r v|ilnii|ii ; iiud in Ihiit riiw«, I 
iiiiild iinl uUrw lliiil. Ihi* |uii|diiTV unu ni rniii|di^lic*(l. fliit 
il. Ill vrt V |Hi>iiiihlr nhm. (n iiMdiTnlMiiil tiiiit. ho iihmiiiI our 
iiiiijiiilion. I'lir ill 1 1 nth, \hr I''.|/y|»l«miM iiri' liot liM'n** 
rrnl riiriiiirii. hill. IhiMr iliii|fiit iru iin>. Till* inrill C/i^.iM^ 
llirii IM ri|iii\iinil. 

hul. il', ill lOMiiiiiiii uilh IcMiiih niiij otlirrH, |if« Miyi 
iil'.o. Ihiil. Mi*>ii:imIi iihiijl di'h\«'r hin |iiMi|dr fniiii (liidr hti^ 
i/»////r.v, thru lhi« iiiiihi|niilv ii irniinnl, niid t Iii« i>(|iiiv<i- 
i.il «.«iiijr nr tho word " riii-iiiy." i^i iiMliicrd Io thd NJfil|ili» 
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sense of iniquities. If he had really meant sins^ he might 
properly convey the idea by the term enemies; but if 
enemies were Mb simple meanings iniquities would not ex« 
press it. 

Now^ Moses^ David^ and Isaiah^ all use the same terms. 
VTho then is prepared to say that they have not the same 
meanings and that the meaning of David^ who^ beyond 
a doubtj intends iniquities^ when he speaks of enemies^ 
is not the same with that of Moses^ when he speaks of 
enemies ? 

Daniel in chapter ix. prays for the deliverance of his 
people from the bondage of their enemies ; but he evi- 
dently meant their sins : and in proof of this^ we find it 
said^ that Gabriel came to assure him^ that his prayer was 
heard^ and that but seventy weeks were determined to 
finish the transgression^ and to make an end of sinsj'^ 
and that then the Redeemer — the Holy of Holies^ should 
bring in an everlasting righteousness — a righteousness^ 
not merely legale but eternal. 

When once this mystery of a twofold meaning is dis- 
closed to us^ it is impossible not to perceive it. Read the 
Old Testament with this notion^ and see if the sacrifices 
were the true sacrifice ; if descent from Abruliam was the 
true cause of the love of God; if the land of promise were 
the true place of rest : certainly not. Tlien they were 
types. Look then in the same way at all tlie ordaioed 
ceremonies^ and all the commandments wliicJi speak not 
directly of love ; you will find them all typical. 



I I 1. .II.HITH (IIIUKT. 



CIIAPTKR XIV. 



jr.HVH CIIIUHT. 



TIliC iiirnriio irmtunro h(awiM*ii boily and tttiiiil, figu 
iivolj rrproHiMitH tlto iniiiiiU*ly iiiiin* iitniiito (liHtfitico 
iwoiMi iiirro iiiU'llort, niid puro love ; ior iliiit l(ivi 
Hii)M*riiiitiiriil. 

'J'lip |Miinp nroxtiM'iiiil nIu'w Iimh no Hilriu'tioii tu ir 
(•iifj:iiK<'<i iltvply ill iiiifOliTtiial rrHnircli. The f(rmitn 
of iiiU'lliM'luM iiifii Ih iiii|MT«'r|il.il»lo to tlii* rii'li, iii kii 
fiiiil roii(|iii*rorH who iiro hut niriiiiUy ^rrni. Tho|Cn 
diMir of ihiit windoiii, which roiiii*H iVoiii C«oil» Ih iiivbl 
hoth to iiu«n*ly hi*iihuii1, uikI iiirrt'ly iiitollcctiiiil W 
ll(*ro thru iin« thrni diiroriMit onlcrH of iliHtinctioo. 

itrriit niiiiilH h.'ivo thrir poniliiir oinpin*, their ; 
Mown, their dignity, Ihrir roiiipirstH. Titpy iirod nuti 
MMimiid Hph*iuhiiirH of'tliiM wnrhl, liotwrcii whirh. mill i 
thiii^M that thoy seek, thiTo im litih* Kiniihirity. It iRl 
niiiiil. liiid iifit. th(« cyp which {ipproriutrHthoir i*xi''C*llcni 
hut thru this HfiliKlios tluMii. 

Tho NnintH iilsu hnvi* thi'ir cnipin*. (heir riMiowti) til 
/',ri'.'i(iH>sH, iiufi their victories, {luil nerd not eithor Hvm 
•ir iiitf^Ueclu.'il r.phMuhuir. ti> nuiKe them f^reiit. Hi 
tiiiii^'M me not ol" their order, nnil neithrr ini'Tcnue 
iliniiuif.h the jrriMitnesM which they neek. Ciod lliul 
juijvelrt discern tlu'ui. whilMt. to Ihehndily eye.ortho| 
h»m»|»hic mind, thjy lue idiKe invisilde ; hut to theili,^ 
iii every thiii^*. 

ArchiuiedcK is veuer.Meil iinlepeMdently of the dinti 
tinii n\' Ills hirlli. lie won no hutlleH ; hut he hiiH ^\ 
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ronderful inventions to the world. How greats 
istxious^ is he to the scientific mind ! 
1 Christy without wealthy without the adventitious 
ness of scientific discovery^ comes in his order — 
' holiness. He publishes no inventions^ he wears 
ra ; but he was humble^ patient^ holy in the sight 
I, terrible to wicked spirits^ and free from sin. 
what mighty splendour^ and with what prodigious 
icence has he come forth before the eyes of the 
-the optics of true wisdom. 

ough Archimedes was of princely birth^ it would 
)en idle to have brought this forward in his book of 
ary. 

id been useless also for our Lord Jesus Christ to 
n earth as a monarchy in order to add dignity to 
px of holiness. * But how becoming is the peculiar 
of his own order. 

folly indeed to be offended sit the low condition of 
'Jbiist, as if that meanness were of the same order 
he glory that he came to manifest. Contemplate 
randeur in his h£e, in his passion^ in his obscurity^ 
deaths in the choice of his disciples^ in their for- 
' him^ in his unseen resurrection^ and all the other 
istances of his case; you will find him so truly 
that there is little cause to complain of meanness. 
no existence. 

there are men who can only admire the distinc- 
if external pomp^ to the exclusion of all mental ex- 
le. And there are others who reverence only in- 



t U, hofinoi exhibited alone and independent of all adventitloiu dii. 
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tvlliHtiunl ^iTiitiiOMH : iiH if in the true wimloin then 
not II Inr loftior worth. 

All or^iiiiixtMl hodirH, tint hoiivimH, the onrtli, tho 
tiiken to^cthri'i iiro not (m|uii1 in viiluo to Uie in< 
mind ; for niinil knowH tlicHo tiling ; it knowH itiwll 
nmtt(*r knovvN notliinf^. And all hofliiw^ and all : 
luiitedy aro not worth ono rniotion of ]ovu. It in 
ordttr oi' «*xr(>]h>nr.o infinitely hif^hcr. 

Wu rainiot rlirit from nnivorwil nmtter a 
thought. It iri ini|MiKNihh>. Thought in of iihif^her 
orcroiilioii. Affuin, all ImdioH, and all HpiritH c^ml 
niuld not f^ivo hirth to a nin^lo cumtiuii (»f riMd 
ThiH alno Ih inipoHsiMc. Lovo iH of another und Mtillli 
order of lK>inf(. It Ih sujiornatural. 

2. JcHtiH ( .'liriNt lived in Hiich ol>Hrurity,(wi* umu iht 
in tho worldly H4*nN(*) that hiKtorianH who record nun 
important i*v(>ntH, Hrarccly disiu'rncd him. 

:{. What iii.'in I'viT hiid inoro renown than JeHUH Ch 
Tho wlioh* Jewish |m'o|)1c rorrtohl hiH rominf^. The' 
tiloH whiMi he ranie adored him Both Jcwh and (Jei 
1<M>K to him iiH theii* centre. Ami yet what man eve 
ji»yed Ko little of siuh a fame. Out of tliirty>threc y 
he jKisHed thirty unseen ; and the remaining three^ht 
aeeouiited an impostor. 'I'he priestH and rulerNof hii 
tioM rejerteil him. IJIn friends iiml relationM deH] 
him: ami at length, het rayed hy om* of his diHeiplen 
nied hy another, and ahandoned hy all, he died an i 
minious death 

In how murh then, of this splemlour, did he ]Mii 
pate*? No nuin was ever so illustrious ; no man wiiH 
Nu dr^rntU'il : hut. all this lustre was for our Hukuiiy 
«e /ni^/jt Know him j uime V\^v \\\s v\\nu. 
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4. Jesus Christ speaks of the most sublime subjects 
with such simplicity^ that he seems not to have thought 
on them ; and yet with such accuracy^ that what lie 
thought is distinctly brought out. This union of art- 
leamess witli perspicuity^ is perfectly beautiful. 

Who taught the evangelists the qualities of a truly 
lieroic mind^ that they should paint it to such perfection 
in Jesus Christ ? Wliy have they told of his weakness 
during his agony ? Could they not describe a resolute 
death ? Undoubtedly. St Luke himself paints St Ste- 
phen's death with more of fortitude than that of Christ. 
They have shewn him to be capable of fear^ before the 
lunir of death was come ; but afterwards perfectly calm. 
"When they tell of his being in affliction^ that sorrow pro- 
ceeded from himself; but when men afflicted him^ he was 
mmoved. 

The church has at times had to prove to those who de- 
fied it^ that Jesus Christ was man^ as well as that he was 
God; and appearances were as much against the one 
truth as against the other. 

■ Jesus Christ is a God to whom we can approach with- 
r est pride ; and before whom we abase ourselves without 
:d^»air. 

■ 

' 5. The conversion of the heatheti was reserved for the 
f gnee of the Messiah. Either the Jews did not try it^ or 
; ftey were unsuccessful. All that Solomon and the pro- 
j pIwtB said on this subject^ was vain. Their wise men^ 
\^ho, as Plato and Socrates^ could not lead them to wor- 
' Ib^ the one true God. 

The gospel speaks only of the virginity of Mary> up to 
Uie period of the Saviour's birth. Every thing has refe- 
Hnce to Jesus Christ. 



•fffttm (.'lirlfit i'nr nil fiiiwi ; Mfm«'<i lor onn pwtph 

'Dili Ji«H'N iin< lilf'«mcii hi Afiriilifiiri ; / wUi tthnn i 
ftfivui fhrp. Ui'ri. nil. n. iSnI. nil iintioim urn Mf«MW 
vftfwi. iJiMi. nviii. IM. Up i«i // //'///i/ /» llffhUin tht 
l^iikn II. :\'4. 

lit* huH vol. ilmtr tilt fo tiiif/ vnfion, (I'miltn ftji] 
cniit Ditvlil. wUfii fi|iiMitciiiK ol' liii^ Uiw. Hut In « 
Iff ilfifitiH ('hriM'* w(< limy Riiy, lli« hnt.h flfirid mi i 
liiifiM. 

.Jf««iiin (.'hrlnt l« Mil iililviTPfil hlrenitiK. Tim r.l 
iniifi lu*r Niirriiin**nifil M*rv\ft*n to IJii* iippHrfnily 
'•lirUt. n^nvt* liiinM'ir ii rutifioin lor fill. 

I<nfc iiM (lif^M o|it«ii our iirrrm io our Ufidrfrnfir. M 
irif( liftMi protrilMtfl for iOori yriirn, In roinn Hi I 
Kfifffir nnil Ui iili« for im. nt. ilm |»i«rioil, ihhI iiriiU 
f-lriMirniiUrirffM prMllr.if'fl. Arifl wliilr, throtiKli h 
MTfi iiwhli n \miv.t^tu\ iJiMiih, in ihi« lio|in of hi<lnf( ii 
hirii for f«V(<r. ha im n«ritivfi wllJi Joy fiiihfr ihfi | 
l\t*n wrhlr.li It iitpunrpi hi in io ir,tvt\ or thf< irlnln 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PROPHETICAL PROOFb OF JESUS CHRIST. 

THE most powerful evidence in favour of Jesus Christ, 
M the prophecies ; and to tliem also God appears to have 
liad the most special regard ; for the occurrence of those 
events which fulfil them^ is a miracle which has Bu])8isted 
from the beginning of the church to the end. God raised 
ap a succession of prophets^ during a period of 1600 
yean, and during four subsequent centuries^ he scattered 
these prophecies, with the Jews who possessed them, 
throughout all parts of the world. Such, then, was the 
preparation for the birth of Christ ; for as his gospel was 
to be believed by all the world, it required not only that 
there should be prophecies to render it credible, but that 
these prophecies should be diffused throughout the world, 
in order that all the world might believe. 

If one individual only had written a volume of predic- 
tions respecting Jesus Christ, and the time and manner 
of his comings and then Jesus Christ had come, in ac- 
cordance to these predictions, the proof would be infi- 
nitely powerful. But we have more than this. In this 
case there is a series of men for 4000 years, who con- 
stantly and without discrepancy foretel successively the 
same advent. He is announced by a whole people, who 
subsist for 4000 years, to yield a successive cumulative tes- 
timony to their certain expectation of liis coming ; and 
from which neither threat nor persecution could turn 
thsm. This is much ampler proof. 
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*^. TliO nppi»intc(1 porioil wiim prcilirted by the state of 
tlio JowH, l»y tho Htiito oftho liontlu^n^ by the Htnto of the 
toiiiplo, iiihI by tho prtu'iHt^ iiuiiibor DfyciirH. 

Tbo pnipbi'tH liiiviii^^ f^ivcn Hovoral h'i^iih which Rhould 
happen lit till) roiuiii^ uf MoHHiiili, it ttillttwM that all 
thoKi^ NipiH Nlitmlil circiir nt tlio hiiiiio time ; and henee It 
folhtwod, that tbe fourtli iiioiuiivliy hIiouIcI be iH>ine»at 
tho cxpinition of the Hovoiity weekH of Diiiiiel ; that the 
MtH'ptrc Hhotihl then depart from Jiuhdi ; and that then 
MeHNiiih should roine. At that very eriMiNj JeMUM (liriiit 
fame, and derhired hnnHelf the MeHHiah. 

It iH predietiMl, that during the fourth nuinareJiy, lie- 
fore the deMtrurtiOn id' tho Hoeond tompUs livfure the de- 
nitinon of tho Jowh had eeaHod, and in the Ni*ventieth 
week of I>anle1, tho heathen nhouhl lie inNtnietiHl and led 
to the knowledge of that (lod, whom tho JewN wor* 
shipped, and that they who hived him, Nhinihl lie de- 
livered from (heir etieniieM, and fdled with Ium love and 
h'lti fi'iir. 

And it did happen, tliat during the foiirtli miinnrehVi 
:i)id hefctre the deNtniction of the seeond temple, nntlti- 
tinleH (»f the heathen worshipped (tod, and lived a heaven- 
ly life ; women devote<l to (iimI their virginity, and their 
whole life ; men reiutuiiced a life of pleasiiro ; and that 
\^liirli I'latti eonld n(»t atTonipliNh with a few ehoKon and 
wril disciplined individuals, wim now elfeeted by a MHTet 
inlltienre, operating thriMi^h a few \uirdN, on huiulrodHof 
thousandh of illiterate men. 

And what is all this? It is that Mhieh ha^ boon fore- 
told lon^ before. / tW// fnmr out my Spirit it/nm ull Jlrtk. 
All men were lyimr in wretcluMlness ami unbelief. Ncitr 
the Mhtile earth Kindleh into love. PrinroH labl naido 
thoir N;ii(*jiilour : the woulUiy vmrtod vk ith their ubundunee: 
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l^ria Biibmitted to martyrdom: children forsook their 
homes to live in the deserts. Whence is this energy ? 
It is that Messiah is come. This is the efiect and the 
proof of his arrivaL 

For 52000 yean the God of the Jews was unknown to 
the countless multitudes of the heathen ; hut^ at the time 
predicted^ the heathen rushed in crowds to worship this 
only God. The temples are thrown down; and kings 
themsdves hend before the cross. Whence comes this ? 
The Spirit of God has been poured out upon the earth. 

It was foretold that Messiah should come to establish 
a new covenant^ which should cause them to forget their 
departure from Egypt. Jer. zxiii. 7. That he should 
write his law^ not on an exterior tablet^ but on their 
hearts^ Isaiah li. 7. ; and put his fear^ which^ till then^ 
had been only superficial^ in their hearts also. Jer. xxxi. 33. 
That the Jews should reject Christ> and that they should 
be rejected of God^ because the chosen vine brought forth 
wild grapes only. Isaiah v. That the chosen people 
riionld be faithless^ ungrateful^ and incredulous^ — an UU" 
beliwing and gairuaying people. Isaiah Ixv. @. That God 
should smite them with blindness^ and that they should 
stumble like blind men at noon-day. Deut. xxviii. That 
the church should be small at its commencement^ and; in- 
crease gradually. £zek. xlvii. 

It was fdretold that then idolatry should be overthrown ; 
that Messiah should overturn all the idols^ and bring men 
to the worship of the true God. Ezek. xxx. 13. 

That the temples and the images should be caused to 
oease^ and in everyplace a pure offering should be offered^ 
and not the blood of beasts. Mai. i. 11. 

That he should teach men the perfect way. Isa. ii. 3. 
IGnh iy. 2. That he should be the \oBe> ^^'^^ ^"^ ^««« 
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iinil UuitilM. ^iwlin II. tt— tt. I'mlm Uil. And nnfr 
lin* thorn o nu vitliitr bcfor* Jmii* L'liHit, m iln««, «j^ 
inii) vliw hu> tuutfht iiiiy thiiiic like UiIk. 

Anil Ht Ivng^h, nftur wi many liiUivliliiitl* have pr»* 
■LlPtwl tlilH nilvHUt, JuwiH ChrUt npjiMroil mill mltl, 1 im 
III), Niul Diit timu i* riiJAUail. H» «unii to taaiJi mwii llist 
tlioy hkil lui MiMmiBii Irul tliamwlvsii j thut tliuir ninful 
liicJliuitiwiu •Piumtta thain fruni Oiid [ tliitt Im umno to 
(letlv«T thiDi, l<i k1^< tliwn KriKta, anil t^i )pitli<tr nU mM 
lull) una hiAy etiuruii ; to luiitu in till* iiltufuli ImIIi Juiri 
mill (JaiitiJu* ; uid tu ilii«troy ttii IduLi of the iiii*, tad 
t]iu Dii|)»ritiUi»i» uf tlia (itbw. 

" Whnt th» pri>|ihvtf huvci furotold, my upottlM," ttU 
lin, " wi]l khurtly aiMiuiiitiUiili. 'I'Iin Jtiwi ibiijl lr« riOMIad ) 
■luniwilira will Hon ])i dMitroyeil ; tha U«iitilM ibUl ami 
tu tlia knawluilKa iif <luil ; mul when yuu ultall borva Md 
tliM li«lr of tha vinttyurili my ApiMtliii ■luiU luni trim yiH 
to thum." 

AftifwariU wu (linl thv iijioitlM HayliiK tii liiu Jrwn i ■ 
f'urau 1« uoiiiliiif upuii yim i unci tu tlie OentllM, you thtU 
knui* tbfl Iiuril. 

Tu till* dUpiuiHutltiii •Uni(iiiwiir«ulv«nia, (iwlnKkiUrf 
iinturul urttipntliy at tlivlr •Infuliinw. Thli kliif of botli 
Jnwt mill tiMitllii*, WM iipprowrail by bolli, whit eoatfini 
til lilll him. Alt timt wu- miKlity In tho wurU, iha tewiMd, 
tku wl«a. Hut i>i)w*rriU, k11 (lonfailnratvil oKaiiut thia nw 
vent rtiUtclou. Bonw wrttta, lums ui<iiKur(!il, und utbM* 
• olitHi I)1iiihL Kut notwltluitiinillitK all iippualtlun, lu > 
Hliiirt tltilB, m\ Ma Jdkur Chrlat ruiifnliiK ovor hnlh, — df 
i-triiylni; the Jewliih witriililp lii Junmatitin. whii'h wu* tl> 
I'lmtrii will MiTlliiK ll.rro hiK (lr»t I'iiiinli ; uml lii--*— 
InK tha voiAipaflMi, M Ikmit, wbara l*tktiy 
Ma4 e»t»biUilnf to U Ui (rinotpal ehuroh. 
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The apoBtles and the primitiye Christians^ a simple and 
poweriett people, resisted all the powers of the earth ; 
overcame monarchs, philosophers, and sages, aild de- 
stroyed an established idolatry. And all this was wrought 
by the alone energy of that word which had foretold ijt. 

The Jews, by slaying Christ, that they might not ac* 
knowledge him as Messiah, have completed the proof of 
his Messiahship. Their perseverance in denying him, 
niakes than irrefragable witnesses in his behalf. And 
both by their killing him, and persisting to reject him, 
they have fulfilled the prophecy. 

Who does not recognize Jesus Christ in a great variety 
of particulars predicted of the Messiah ? For it is said. 

That he should have a forerunner. Mai. iii. 1. That he 
Aould be bom as an infant. Isaiah ix. 6. That he should 
be bom in Bethlehem. Micah v. 2. That he should spring 
from the fimdly of Jndah and of David : that he should 
appear chiefly in Jerusalem. Mai. iii. 1. Hag. ii. 10. 
That he should hide these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and reveal them to the poor and to babes. That 
he should open the eyes of the blind, should heal the sick, 
Isaiah zxzv. and lead those who languished in darkness, 
into light. Isaiah xlil. 8, 9. 

That he should teadi a peirfect way, and be the instruc- 
tor of the Crentilee. Isaiah Iv. 4. 

That he should be the victim offered for the sins of the 
world. Isaiah liii. 

That he (dMmld be the pifedous foundation stone. Isaiali 
zxyiii.9e. 

That he ihOttld be a stone of stumbling, andarock of 
effsnee, Isaiah vilL 14. 

That the inhabitanti of Jerusalem shaU fall on it. 
leaiah viiL 1^. 

r2 
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ilill iiiiiirr '— -'^-^ -"-"T — IT r>ilB iwH;- 

99. AndthstthititoiMilMniMbteoiMftfNaljHflHMri^ 
and flU the earth. Dan. ii. 83. .. ^ u* /Mm.'.j 

That he ahoold be rejected, Ftoalm eaHllL.flil|.4hii 
owned, laaiah lilL 9. ; betarajed, Ftoalm sL 9. | 
xi. 19.; itrieken, Iiaiah L 6. ; mocked and eflleMMpi 
many dliinreiit wayi, Ftoalm ladx. Thatthi^ Aaddilp 
himgaDtodri]ik,Ptelmbdz.91.; tffirttTitjilnnM|l9ii 
his handa and his feet, PiMlm zjdL l«i ; thai thif jMi 
spit upon him, Isaiah L e. ; and kill Um^ JklOf k»^,Ml 
oast loto for his Testni^, Ptelm niL 19< That ki #mAI 
rise again the third day. Psalm ztL Hoae9vLfl^.»'nit 
he should ascend to heaven, PlMhn xl?iL ftif liJlftH] 
and sit down at the right hand of God, FiMtai «b I». j 
the kings of the earth should take couaael 
Psalm U. That sitting at the rl«^t hand «f lUkp 
should make his foes his footstooL Psalm ex. 1. Thilcl 
kings shall fall down before him-— all nations ahall 9W* 
ship him. Psalm Ixxii. That the Jews should subsktli^ 
petually as a people. Jer. xxxi. SC. That they shsili 
wander about, Amos ix. 9. ; without a prince, witheal a 
sacrifice, without an altar, Hosea iii. 4.; ani irithsii 
prophets, Psalm Ixxiv. 9. ; looking for redemptios^ M 
looking in vain, Isaiah llx. 9. Jer. viiL 14. 



S. The Messiali was to form to himself 9 
people, elect and holy ; to lead them, to nourish 
bring them into a place of rest and holiness; to 
them holy to the Lord, to make them the temple of fled; 
to reconcile them to €k>d ; to save them from the 
of God ; to rescue them from the slavery of aiD» 
evidently reigns over men ; to ^ve a law to 
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to write it in their hearti ; to oiSer himself to €rod for 
them ; to sacrifice himfielf fer them ;- to be both the spot- 
lets Tictim^ and the offiBring priest ; he was to offer him- 
self^ both his body and his blood to God. Jesus Christ 
has done all this. 

It was foretold that a deliverer should come^ who should 
bruise the serpent's head^ who should deliver his people 
from all their iniquities^ Psalm cxxx. 8. ; that he should 
establish a new covenant, which should be everlasting; 
and a new priesthood after the order of Melchisedec, to 
abide for ever ; that the Messiah should be glorious, 
powerful, and mighty, and yet so abject, as to be dis- 
owned ; that he should not be esteemed for what he really 
was ; that he should be rejected, that he should be slain ; 
that his people who denied him, should be his people no 
longer ; that the idolatrous Gentiles should believe, and 
fly to him for refiige ; that he should abandon Zion, to 
reign in the centre of idolatry ; that the Jewish nation, 
notwithstanding, should still subsist ; and that this per- 
4Mm so predicted, should spring out of Judah, at the time 
when the kingdom ceased. 

4. Now consider, that from the beginning of the world, 
4he expectation, or the actual worship of Messiah, has 
continued without interval ; that he was promised to the 
first man, immediately after his fall ; that other men ap- 
peared subsequently, who declared that Grod had revealed 
to them also, that a Redeemer should be born, who would 
save his people; that Abraham then came, who affirmed 
the fiMt of a revelation made to him, that the Re- 
deemer shonld descend from him, by a son of his, who was 
j«t unborn ; that Jacob said, that out of his twelve sons, 
Judah should be the direct ancestor of ibie 'Mleisnsi^*^ ^Ooa^ 
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MoHM uiid tHd proplicti, at le[i|j;tli pointed out tha t 
Mid mnnnur of hii coming; tliiit thay rtecUreil tlitt tl 
'preaeiit Ihw, ti> ba unly a pruvlnLonuJ nppuintmant till tkc ' 
•emlng uf Me«Bla)i ; that, till tlion oaiy it nhuulil «] 
but that the utli«r ihuuld tuit for evvr ; but iw thm MOirr 
ik» old Inw, or thut of Mmaiuli, iif which tliu Ant wai n 
< (ypluiil pli'ilirui kliuuld Im nvet ou the earth ; ttiat ■aeh hu ' 
iMen tb* fact ; nixi that at IcriKth Juiim Chriiit dU mdw, 
in cdrcumntanoeM entirely voitfortned to all tiutae niunle 
predictions. Surety thia U wondi-rful I 

liut it will ba laid. If nil tliU wnt m uleurly fureUiU ti> 
tfcu Juw«, why did they not liellevu, or why aru they not 
utterly ileatroyed I'ur huviiift ruiustDd no clear a teHtLmoiiy f 
I HnRwer, tliat Uitli tliuio fuctN nro In tlm prccliction ; 
buth, tlint they would not believe thi* nmplc Imtimony, 
■nd thut they ihoulU not be n* terminated. And notUiiK 
could more vffeutuftUy Rubiiervo the fflory uf MeMJah; 
for It woe not xufllcleftt to hnve the teitlniony of pnipbecy 
on liiH bebulf; liiil tliuHu pruphedn niuiit be proearved In 
ciruumitoucu* ai^tuiilly free fruin the iill^^hteit tnlut of 
■uwplclun. 

6. The prophetie writing hnve, blended with Uia pra- 
dicttoai coni^eriiln); McMloh, Rome other* tliat wars load 
und peuullnr, in order thfit tlia prophociun, conaamliiic 
ML>Fuiiah,nil)[lit not lie without aorne other ovidenoa; uul 
thiit tha louul prudirtiiitui miKht hnvu their uiiu la llw 

Wi! hiwe nil king but Caetar, inid the Jew*. 'I'lien JtW" 
WDH the Meiuiiih. Fur tholr uvowud klii^r wai an oUan, 
and tliey reciiKnimiil mi otiiitr. 

A doubt baoga on the begiiuiing of the Mvn 
of Daaiel, on aooount of \he «<ndAn« of tha pn, 
Klf; and alio on tha tentAiuA\oa fA *^«^ '^^ 
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to the difierenc^s among ehronologistd. But the utmost 
limits of the difference is not more than 200 years. 

The prophecies which tell of Messiah's poverty, de- 
scribe him also as lord of all nations. 

The prophecies which announce the time of his advent, 
only speak of him as the king of the Gentiles, and as a 
sufferer ; not as a judge coming in the clouds of heaven ; 
and those which describe him as judging the nations on 
the throne of his glory, say nothing of the precise period 
of his coming. 

When they speak of Messiah's advent in glory, it is 
evidently his coming to judge the world, not to redeem 
it. Isaiah Ixvi. 15, 16. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OTHER PROOFS OP JESUS CHRIST. 

IF we do not give credit to the apostles, we must hold 
either that they are deceived or deceivers. But either 
alternative has its difficulties. In the first case, it is 
scarcely possible to be cheated into a belief, that a dead man 
had risen again; and in the other, the supposition that they 
were themselves Impostors, is very absurd. Let us follow 
bat the case. Let us suppose these twelve men assembling 
after the death of Christ, and conspiring together to main- 
tain that he had risen from the dead. We know, that 
by this doctrine, they attacked all the powers of this 
world. The heart of man also is strangely disposed to 
levity and to change, and easily influenced by promises 
and gifts. Now, if fai these circumstances of risk, but one 
of tbam had been flhaken by those aIluxe;meu\«,Qt^\i^^» 
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mnro likolj by Impriionmont, tortiir 
denth, Ihtfy noro nil latt. 

Whlln Jaiui diritt wan with tliwn, h» eaulil i 
Uiern i but nfti'rwnnU, ir lie did nut ajiponr to th«ni> Wl 
did uiiROiingo them to notion } 

S. Tlia Htylu of tlin ko*!'*! 1« ndiniriiblu In miiny ro- 
•partN; nnd, nmimi^Rt otliora. that there l« nut a iiin^o 
Invoctiro lniliilK(«l by the lilNtcrInn* itKnlnit JudH or 
Ihluto, nr nny tit the enoinlp* or miirderfra uf Jmub 
OirUt. 

Had thli ditUpscy an the part of the evnngellMl Iilato- 
rinim hnn only niiitmnd, toitether with oil tho otlior foi- 
turv* of Uieir nmliihte dinriictpr; nnd had Ih^' only >*• 
■unied It, thnt It tnl^lit bo obien-nd,— then, wen tli(ni|^ 
thny Hod not dnred In •ome way or gtlier to jiulnt th» at- 
tention to It themHlvoN, th»y oould not hnve fiiQed lo 
prnriirp mimo Mend to notice It to their ndviintnffti. But 
n* llioy werp i[iiltn iinHlfniai'd iind dlnlntertiiited, they 
nevi^r iiruvUUd luiy one to mnku luch h uumment. In 
fnct, I kniiw not tbtit tlio ntninrk wnm over mads tBl 
now ; uud thU U n itrung jirouf of tho ilnipliolty i]f tkrir 
oonduot. 

a. Jdkuii Chriiit wri)u){lit mlruulv* ; *o did hlii apacUii. 
B» uIkii did the jirimltlvo wlntpi ; bt<cnnM, ru the propW 
ulen were not fulflUud, tuid wero In fnct only fiilfiUloK In 
them, thuro wriH h yet no tflKtlmany to the tmtli but ml- 
rnolei. It nni foretold thnt Mewlnli ihould convtrt <1» 
niitloni. How could thl« projihecy ho fuiniled. but bf Ht» 
Donvnniion of nntioni ; nnd hov wore tlie llrat nnti 
ninverted to Mc»iNh, not netiinK thin rotiuIuiIvi 
tlrn /irujihi'tb tontlmuiiy \u nuvV^f^ "* ^^^* vnlwii.. 
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Us death and resurrection^ then^ and even till some na- 
tions had been converted^ the whole evidence was not 
complete ; and hence miracles were necessary during the 
whole of that time. Now, however, they are no longer 
needed. Prophecy fulfilled is a standing miracle. 

4. The state of the Jews strikingly proves the truth 
of our religion. It is wonderful to see this people, sub- 
sisting for so many centuries, and to see them always 
wretched : it being essential to the evidence in support 
of Jesus Christ, that they should subsist as witnesses to 
him ; and that they should be miserable, because they 
slew him. And though their misery presses against their 
existence, they exist still, in spite of their misery. 

But were they not almost in the same state at the time 
of the captivity ? No. The continuance of the sceptre 
was not interrupted by the captivity in Babylon; be*- 
cause their return was promised and predicted. When 
Nebuchadnezzar led them captive, lest it should be sup- 
posed that the sceptre had departed from Judah, it was 
previously declared to them, that they should be there for 
a short time only, and that they should be re-established. 
They had still the consolation of their prophets, and their 
kings were not taken away. But the second destruction 
of their p<^ty, is without any promise of restoration, 
without prophets, without kings, without comfort, and 
without hope ; for the sceptre is removed for ever. 

That was scarcely a captivity which was alleviated by 
the promise of deliverance in seventy years; but now 
they are captive without hope. 

God had promised them, that even though he scattered 
them to the ends of the earth, yet if they were faithful to 
Ut law, he would briijf them back again. They ace faithr 
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^ l» fte hwj mi yet gemaui in o pyr ww iiwi » It 

tben, that MMmh nulat l» ocmMb v^ th^ 

mrnttilnrn ! tTirtir irrriTTij ^r" Vrir irrrT ^-tHI r! Try H» m 
inUialuQent «f a new law. 

• * • 

5. Had tlie Jews been all converted to the hiOk of 
Christy we ^oald haye had none but Buspaded wltne— | 
and had ibej been eztkpatad, weshooMhatfaliaAaavl^ 
neateaataU. 

The Jewi rejected Christy yet not all oftiieiii. TWn 
who w«re holy^ received him ; those who wefe eanHLdU 
not: and ae fiir ie this from militating againat Uagtagr, 
that it gives to it the finishing toodi. The 
rejection^ and the only one which is found 
ings, in the Talmud^ and in the Rabhin^ la that. 
Christ did not subdue the nations by £Drce of afioft ^Jk 
sus Christy" they say^ '^ has been slain ; he has 
he haa not subdued the heathen by his might ; lie 
given us their spoils; he has given no wealth*'' li 
all they can say? It is for this that I love him* A. 
siah such as they describe^ I have no wish liar. 



6. How delightful it is to see with the eye of fidtfa^Hik 
riuSy Cyrus, Alexander, the Romami, Pomp^, and 
labouring unwittingly for the glory of the GeqpeL 



7. The Mohammedan religion has for its 
the Koran and Moluunmed. But has this aum, wiiawas 
said to be the last prophet expected in the worid^ tfaendl 
aU the subject of prediction ? And what mark baa hi # 
accredit him, move than any othw man who dMOliqip 
aet up for a proj^et? What miracles does be MaJ^ 
affiim that he perfonna^^ 'WWtiscj^^nrihaaWtiH^ 
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ereft by his own acoount ? Wliat morality did he teach, 
and what blessedness did he promise ? 

Mohammed is unsupported by any authority. His rea- 
sons then had need to be powerful indeed, since they rest 
solely on thdr own strength. 

8. If two men utter things which appear of a common 
place and popular kind, but the discourse of one has 
a twofold sense understood by his disciples, whilst the 
discourses of the other have but one meaning ; then any 
one, not in the secret, hearing the two persons saying 
similar things, would judge in a similar way of both. 
But if, in Gonduflion, the one utters heavenly things, 
whilst the other still brings forward only common-place, 
aAd mean notions, and even fooleries, he would then con- 
eeive that the one spoke with a mystic meaning, and the 
other did not ; the one having sufficiently proved him- 
self to be incapable of absurdity, but capable of having a 
mystic sense ; the other, that he can be absurd, but not 
B setter forth of mysteries. 

9. It is not by the obscurities in the writings of Mo- 
bammed, and which they may pretend have a mystic 
sense^ that I would wish him to be judged, but by his 
plain statements, as his account of paradise, and such like. 
Even in these things he is ridiculous. Now, it is not so 
with the Holy Scriptures. They also have their obscu- 
ritieB; hat then there are many clear and lucid state- 
mentSy and many prophecies in direct terms which have 
been aeeomplished. The cases then are not parallel. 
We nmst net put on an equal footing, books which only 
T Bff fffi|M^ eiush other in the existence of obscurities, and 
Mt til fhose brilljandes, which subStanX^tAtVi^ trntL^^ 
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vine origin, and juitl/ Rlulm a due reverence also 6 

□biicuritieg, by whicli tlivy ure uccomjianied' 

The Koran itBclf, snya thnt Mutthew wns n Kood n 
J'bea Moliamined van a (idie prophet, either in aUIio^ 
l^ud men wicked, or in rejecting "^ untrue, wliut they 
ujlimi of JesuH Christ. 

10, Any man may ilo what Mohnmnied did ; for fat 
wrought no miriLclea, he fulfilled no previous propliec)'. 
No man con do wliat Josua Christ did. 

Moliiunnied cBtabliiihed hiu syitem hy killing othen; 
JusuH Christ by exposing his disciples to death ; Moham- 
med liy forbiUdini; to read ; Jeaua by enjoining it. Is 
fact, BO opposite were their plans, that, if uccording to 
liumon calculation, JMuliummod took the way to siiooMd— ' 
Jesus Christ certainly took the way of failure. And in* 
Btesd of arguing, that because Mohanuned succeedtd, 
therefore Jesus Clirist might ; it follows rather, tliat 
Binue Molinnuncd succt'pded,CliriiitiBnity niust hnvefiuled, 
if it hiid not been supported by an energy piiruly Oirinc. 



CIIAPTEH XVII. 

THE PUnPOSE OP GOD TO COKCBAL HIMSELF FIIOK SONI, 

IT was the purpose of (iod to redeem mankind, nnd to 
fxtund salvation to tliono wlio will seek it. But men 
render tliBmBHlves w. unworthy of it, thnt he In eipiitobla 
m mfuaiug to Htme, becuuse of the fiudnesa of ~ 
hearts, that which he bestows on others, by ■ mau, 
which tbejr hare no claim. Had ha ohotea to orm 
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the olMBtinacy of the most hardened^ he could have done 
to, by revealing himself to them so distinctly, that they 
could no longer doubt the truth of his existence. And 
he will 80 appear at the last day, with such an awful 
storm, and such a destruction of the frame of nature, 
that the most blind must see him. 

He did not, however, choose thus to appear at the ad- 
vent of grace ; because, as so many men rendered them- 
selves unworthy of his clemency, he determined that they 
should remain strangers to the blessing which they did 
not desire. It would not then have been just to appear 
in a mode manifestly divine, and such as absolutely to 
convince all men ; nor would it have been just on the 
other hand, to come in a mode so hidden, that he could 
not have been recognized by those who sought him in sin- 
cerity. It was his will to make himself perfectly cogniz- 
able to all such; and hence, willing to be revealed to 
those who seek him with their whole heart, and hidden 
from those who, as cordially fly from him, he has so re- 
gulated the means of knowing him, as to give indications 
of himself, which a^e plain to those who seek him, and 
shrouded to those who seek him not.* * 

S. There id light enough for those whose main wish is 
to see ; and darkness enough to confound those of an op- 
posite disposition. 

There is brightness enough to enlighten the elect, and 
saffiamt obscurity to keep^them humble. 

There is mystery enough to blind the reprobate ; but 
light enough to condemn them, and to make them inex- 
cnsaUe. 



•Ttejiiair or ctoud and of Arc, is abeautlWlVttvtfto«.^toa*X\sJ*\aia., 
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If thil ■'■" i KubiUteil only to tcnrh men thn pxtsl«Of( 
of Owl, ti! 'loity would linvo iliiiiM furtli In evurypiK 
of ft ulth rt itleM Hplendflur. Dut itlnm tli« world oatj 
■xlita by Jmua ChrUt, nnd fnr hini, mid tu tench mn 
th«lr tWll iknd their redemptlun, the wliuto abound* with 
imHifii of thfiin two truthi. Tlie npppuntacoof tUngiib- , 
dicntea nvitbor tho totnl nbandnnnieiit, tuir th« plcouy i 
pr«Mnco of tho Divinity, but the prewnoe of d (M Ml 
hUteth Mnmvlf. Rvmry tiling wours thin nhnmotCTi 

II' (>uil had never nppoiireil at nil, iuch a totkl MMMI* 
msnt might liiivc b«L-n nmbii^uu*, iind might hm bMD 
TtFeTfoA (ii|uiilly to tbn nun-oxlittcniici of Deity, U to tfca 
unworthinMs of men tc know him. Uul hte ooeMlBlIll 
mnnifettntlonB remove the nmblftulty. If he hie apptMl 
oncD, then he i» nlwiiyn, And wd nre idiut ujt totiwoAi^ 
HuhIdii, thitt there !■ i> Ooil, nnd thRt men nre unTCftbT 
Of hii mnnifuRted pmonne. 

a. The purpimo i>f nod wim more to rettify tho will, 
tliMi the underitHndln^ tit miin, Now, nn unclouded 
briiclitneii would have wttisflrd the under»tiindinfr, urf 
left tho will unrofonned. Hud there been nn obecnrlty, 
nuui would not hiive liL'en HUniiible of his rairnijiilon. Hud 
there been no llglit, man would have de«|)iiired of n re- 
medy. It ii then not only oqultflhle, hut profitable ftir 
ui, thut Gud Hhould he piirtly hidden, nnd purtly Tim*U 
ed ; iinco it ii «i|itn11y dnnKornu* fiir mnn to know Ond, 
without the conieiituineiM of hli miiery ; or to know hi* 
miHery, without knowing hlH God. 

\. AD things nn)uiid mnn tcnrli Iiim hii renl iitnt 
lie should rwd them rightly. Fer It 1* not tone 
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tliMe Miertioiui are true together^ that he hides himself 
fiRim thoee who tempt him> and that he discovers himself 
to thoie who seek him. Because men are^ at the same 
tiBie^ unworthy of God> and yet capable of receiving him ; 
unworthy in omsequence of their corruption ; ci^ble by 
their original nature. 

5. Every thing on earth proclaims the misery of man^ 
or the mercy of God ; the powerlessness of man without 
God, or his might when God is with him. 

The whole universe teaches man^ either that he is oor- 
ruptj or that he is redeemed. All things teach him his 
greatness or hia misery. In the heathen he sees the 
withdrmwment of God; in the Jews^ his presence and 

protection* 

« 

6. All things work together for good to the elect ; even 
the obecoiities of Scripture ; for they reverence them on 
account of those portions which are manifestly Divine. 
All things are evil to the reprobate^ even the plainest 
truths of Scripture^ because they blaspheme them on ac- 
count of those obscurities^ which they cannot comprehend. 

7. If Jesus Christ had only come to sanctify and save^ 
the whole of Scripture^ and all other things^ would have 
tended to tiiat object, and it would have been easy indeed 
to eonvince the infideL But since, as Isaiah says, chap, 
viii. 14. he became both as a ianctuary (for salvation) ond 
a rock (^^^ffknce, we cannot expect to overcome the obsti* 
nacy of infidelity. But this does not militate against us» 
nnce we ourselvea affirm, that God's dealings with us 
WBfe not meant to carry conviction to those stubborn, 
petfpMtisfied spiriti!^ who do not tincmiT w^W^^iry^^ 
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Jmuh in come, tSiU Mow wha «« rial, mnji ti< ; aiid&al 
them- ii'lm irr, may heanm blind, ile cnmo tii Ih^bI the dit- 
MH«il, and to let the luliote pertiih : to call finrwrn Id rqwf 
lanae nnd juittlfiwiticm, nnd to iMve (*• riglitema. tluie 
Wlio think themselvea righteous, in iLeir sins: tojWito 
hungry telth good thingt, and to wnd Ih* rich emply ateaf. 

Whftt «iy the pri)[)het« of Jesus Chrlrt? Thkt ha 
■bould bo mnniCeitly God } Nn. But that )ie b the tm 
God veiled ; thnt he ihiitl be unrec^gnlwd ; that mn 
rIibII not tliink tliRt thl* i* lie ; that he ibell be a Mm tf 
Humbling, on which man;/ thaltfaU. 

It ia that Memiuh might be known by tlie gwA, lod 
unknown by the wicked, thnt he ii farutold m hit It. IT 
the mode of hie coming; had been fully unfolded, then 
would have been no obtcurlty even to the wicked. If the 
period h)ul beenforetoldobacurely, there would hnve beta 
darkneta on the mindx of the Kood, for their mural ittU 
would not convey tn tlieni the Men (irllehrew notation; for 
iuHtiince, ttiut ft D "bould nigniCy HUO yi'iim. 'I'he Ihnt 
therefore was foretold plainly — tbo mode niystir-ally. 

'i'hua, the wiuked erroneouily «ii]ipoaiiig, that Iho Ump 
iiigB promiecd were temporal, were miiiled, ulthongh Hw 
time WBB so dlfitinctly foretold ; while the rIghtMUl 
Avoided the error, becAuae the comprehetition of lunh 
blessinKB ie with the lieurt, whicli ul»-ny« oidU that good, 
that it reuUy lovea ; hut ttic knowlud^ of the time WM 
not a matter fur the comprehension of the heart. And 
thus the clour pointing out of the time, tugttthtr witli U 
obscure description uf the bloaab^, could only mblMd 
the wicked. 

fl. Why WM it neceiaary with reupect to Mewlab. d 
it sbouU be ttated of him, that in him the te^tn 
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perpetually in Judah ; aud yet^ that at bis com- 
ing, the sceptre should be takei^ from Judah ? 

Am a provision^ 77uU seeing , they might not see ; and that 
kBaring, theg mighi not underetandj nothing could be more 
eiectuaL 

Instead of lamenting that God is hidden^ we should 
tliank him that he has been so far revealed ; we should^ 
thank him that he has not revealed himself to the pru- 
dept and the proud of this lyorld^ who were unworthy to 
know a holy God. 

9. The genealogy of Jesus Christ in the Old Testa- 
ment^ is blended with so many others apparently useless^ 
88 to be scarcely discernible. If Moses had only re- 
gistered the ancestry of Jesus Christy the fact would have 
been too plainly exhibited. But even to an accurate ob- 
server^ it maybe distinctly traced through Thamar^ Ruth^ 
Bathsheba^ &c. 

Even the apparently weak points in the chain of evi- 
dence^ have their peculiar force to a well constituted 
inind. Witness the two genealogies by Matthew and 
Luke, which prove that there has not been collusion. 

10. Let them not reproach us any longer^ with the 
want of clearness in our evidence. We own the fact as 
part of our system. But le^ them recognize the truth of 
our religion, even in its obscurities, in the little light 
thiat we have ; and in the indifference respecting the dis- 
covery of it, which is so generally manifested. 

Had there beeii but one ^religion, God would have been 
too manifest. The case were the same, if our religion 
only had its mavtyrs, 

Jesus Christ so fer left the wicked to their wilful blind- 
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-nem, in that he did not say he was not of Nam t fM , 
nor that he was not the son of Joseph* 

As Jesus Christ dwelt unreeognised amoi^ m«i|^ $6 fhe 
trath dwells undistin^shed among the crowd of Tidgir 
opinions. 

If the mercy of God is so greats thi^ it makes us wise 
unto salvation^ even while he hideth himself^ wlist flb- 
mination niay we not expect when he is fully rereiiM! 

We can know nothing pf the work of God^ if we do 
not admit as a first principle^ that he hlinds ^pmej wii3e 
he enlightens others. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THAT THE RELIGION OF REAL CHRISTIANS^ AMD ftXAl 
JEWS^ IS ONE AND THE SAME. 

THE Jewish religion seemed to consist essentially is 
descent from Abraham^ in circumcision^ in sacrifices, end 
ceremonies^ in the ark^ and the temple at Jerusalem^ end 
in the law, and the covenant of Moses. 

I affinn that it did not consist in aU, or any of these 
things, but simply in the love of God ; and that God dis- 
allowed all the rest. 

That God did not choose the people who sprang fron 
Abraham according to the flesh. 

That the Jews were to be punished by the Almiglityj Si 
strangers would be, if they offended. If thou Jhrgei Ae 
Lord thy God, and walk after other gods, and serve Aem, 
and worship them ; I testify against you this day, ffiat |e 
shall surely perish ; as the nations which the Lard deeir^gtti 
before yourfojee, so shall ye perish. 
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That rtraqgers would be accepted^ eren as the Jewa, if 
Hhey loved Grod. 

That the trae Jews asqnbed their safety to God^ and 
Bflt to Abraham. DaubUstt thou art our Jbther, though 
Abraham he ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not : 
Uimi9 O Lord, art our Father, our Bedeemer. Isa. bdii. 1^. 

Moaes also had said^ Qod accepteth not persons, nor taheth 
rewards, 

I affirm that the Jewish religion enjoins also the cir« 
comcision of the heart. Circumcise, therefore, the fore- 
Mn if your heart, and be no more stiff-necked. For the 
Lord your Qod is God qf gods, and Lord of lords, a great 
^Sod, a mighty, a terrible, S^c. Deut. x. 16^ 17. 

That God promised to do this for them at some future 
day. And the Lord thy God will circumcise thy heart, and 
At heart of ti^ seed, to hve the Lord thy God with all % 
heart. Deut zzx. 6. 

That the undrcumdsed in heart shall be judged and 
punished. God will punish them which are circt&ncisedwOh 
the vncirewndsed ; Jbr all these nations are undrourndsed, 
and 00 the house qf Israel are undrcumdsed in heart. 

fi. I a£Gmn that circumcision was a sign^ instituted to 
distinguish the Jewish people from all other nations. And 
therefore it was that> while they wandered in the wilder- 
nessj they were not circumcised^ because they could then 
not intermingle with strangers ; and that since the com- 
ing of Jesus Christy it is no longer necessary. 

The love of God is every where enjoined. I call heaven 
and earth to record this day against you, that I have set be-- 
fire you l\feanddeath,hlesdng and cursing; therefore choose 
^fb, thai both thou and thy seed may live; that thou mayest 
km the Lord th^ God, and that thou mayest obey his voic 
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and ^ka tkou ma§e^ cime unio Mm; pt.Uk % ^ 
Deut. xxz. 19^ 20. ■ '•«• 

It is said also^ that the Jews^ from the want of. tluBlfvih 
shall be rejected for their crimes^ and the G«ntiObii 
iQ th^ir stead. I vM hide my face from them, fim 
a veryfroward natimh ond unbdieoinff. They ham 
im to Jeahusy wUh that which is not Qody-'-mid I wW ^ 

them to jeahnuy with those which are not a peopk* I fM ^ 
ffiwxke them to anger wi^ a fooUdt nation. Deat. sodL 

20, 21. 

That temporal blessizigs are fallacious, bat thit tibs ,; 
tru9 good is to be united to God. That their foaita www -i 
displeasing to God. That the sacrifices of the Jem dli- "^ 
pleased God; and not only those of the wicked Jev%M 
that he had no pleasure in the sacrifices of the v)|^itifi|b 
for, in Psahn 5ath> previously to his special addrew !• fl||i 
wicked^ beginnings But to the wwked God MtA> i^ wBf 
16ths it is stated that God will not accept the sacriiaHlf ''\ 
beasts^ nor their blood. 1 Sam. xv. 29. , J 

That the offerings of the Gentiles shall be a c ce p te d if \ 
God. Mai. i. 1 1. And that the offerings of the Jewi M| j 
not acceptable to him. Jer. vi. 20. '| 

That God would make a new covenant by Mesriah^ aai \ 
that the old one should be abolished^ Jer. xzxL Sl« 

That the former things shall be forgotten. lau dllk 

18- - • ( 

That the ark shall be no more remembered. Jer* SL ; 

16. 

That the temple shall be rejected. Jer. vii. lS-^1^ 

That the sacrifices should be done away, and a 

'sacrifice established. Mai. i. 10. 11. 

That the order of the Aaronic priesthood should bf^lr , '• 

jededj and that of Melcbifiedec introduced by the Mfl^ \| 

sialic and that this shoui(\. \>e Cka ev«t^&a^I\s^^'^TUMfiQBMa^ ' 
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That Jerasalem shall he rejected. Isaiah r. That a 
new name shall he given. That it shall he a better and 
an eternal name. Isaiah Ivi. 5. 

That the Jews shall continue without prophet^ priest, 
king, prince, sacrifice or altar ; and that they should sub- 
sist, notwithstanding, as a distinct people. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

WE CANNOT KNOW GOD iSAVINOLY, BUT BY 
JESUS CHRIST. 

IT is usual for the greater part of those who try to cbn^ 
vince the ungodly of the heing of a God^ to begin with 
the works of nature ; and they seldom succeed. Not that 
I question the substantiality of that class of proofs, for 
they are consecrated by the Scripture ; and they consist 
with sound reason: but frequently they are not well 
adapted to the disposition of mind, of those to whom 
they are so applied. 

For it should be observed, that this line of argument is 
not applied to those who have a living faith in the heart, 
and who see clearly that every thing which exists is the 
work of the God whom they adore. To such, all nature 
speaks for its author. To them the heavens dedare the 
glory of God. But for those in whom this light is ex- 
tinct, and in whom we wish it to revive ; those men who 
fire without faith and charity, and who find nothing but 
douds and daikness throughout naturie ; for such it seems 
scarcely the right way to reclaim them, that we should 
ply them on a subject so great and important, with proofis 
town firom the course of the moon enii \!b& ^\3K&s^»> ^x 
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wit lioM fommnn-iiUr* nrfriimrmU, lurniiMt uhldi 

t)i*y NvmiHtily r(<vulti-il. 'I'liti hnrdiii'ao o[ thfir 

hmir milprixl tlinm dciif tii lliU viiicw iif lu^nn, 

I'ltif tantly upon tliolr ear ; lutd ex))i^riuno« provM, 

tliMt I carrylnir th^rn by t)i«iHt riciiim, notUiif b 

innrii ^'i dliKiiit iheint, nmt to iliitmy tho bnpt W 

tlivir eT\nif tlir truth, tlmn pri>r(iiiiilriK to cnnrliut 

tlinm ty Ity inc)! roatnUing*. and ti'lllii^ thvm tW ' 

thoy will nnd truth ulto|toth«r 11 n veiled. 

Verthinly lliln 1» not tho wny In wliltili tlic ScriptDrn 
Hjienk of Clod, whliih afp ftir hotter jiri<pftred ti> wjimk of 
liim than we Are. Thvy tell u», we ollnw, thnt the httnl; 
nf crnntitm duclnreii Uk iinthnr ; liiit, tlicy do nut My, thil 
It diiM K to thu wltnle wort<l. On tliv roiitniry, th^ 
iifBnti, thnt the Rntntnm Ane» nut malcn UihI known hf 
>» own light, fmt hy tlint llifht wlilvh (ioA. nt the HBt 
tlreiK, povN Into the mindii iif thote wliom he thui !■• 
ktructR. TMta tnhlt* mtj/ lie Itnavit of Odd, i» manf/Mt (* 
Ihrm; .fitr God Imlh nhinetd it to tlu-m. Kum. I. 19. 'Hi* 
Hnrlptura teacheN u« in fteiioriLl, thiit tM U n CJoi M 
lildflh himH(fi nnd, tlint filnre tlie comiptton nf kumU 
nature, he hni left mnn In u itiitp nf lillndneiw, imn 
which they rannnt eecnpe, hut through Johu* CIitMi 
withirot whom, all (roramniilon with God la ImjimctlMbUi 
A'" man kntm«lh the Faikiir, htil ihi Snn, and lit to whtm* 
/•m-ir the San vitl ■rm«d him. Afatt, II. ttT. 

The Acrl|>ture tennhcii the uime trutli iil«u, where, in 
M> miLliy dlfFerent pntieftee, it afllnni, that tlivy who mk 
(fOil ahall flnil him. But wu do not fi|ieAk thui of a dear 
nna lelr^nvldtint tl^ht. It niwdi no mmMng. It oompeb 
oliHirrritiMi by Ite own brillianBy. 

V. MMapbptai tt ^mm u, la i>fDW of Ihitf, 1 
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remote from the common habite of reasoning; and bo in- 
tricate and involved, that they produce little impresaion ; 
attd even though they may influence a few, it ii only at 
the time when they are actually considering the demon- 
skration, and an hour afterward, they fear they have de- 
oeived themselves. Quod curioaUeUe coffnoverarU wpeHna 
mnUerunt. 

Besides, this sort of proof can only lead to a specula- 
tive knowledge of God; and to know him only in tliis 
way, is not to know him at all. 

The God whom Christiatis worship, is not merely the 
divine author of geometric truths, and of the order of the 
elements. This is the belief of the heathen. He is not 
merely a God who watches providentially over the lives 
imd fortunes of men, to bestow a succession of happy 
years on his worshippers. This is the belief of the Jew. 
But the God of Abraham and of Jacob, the God of the 
CShHstian, is a God of love and of consolation. He is a 
Ck>d who fills the soul and the heart which he possesses. 
He is a Qod who makes them feel within, their own mid 
■ery ; whose infinite grace unites itself with their inmoet 
mnX I illt it with humility, and joy, iUid confidence, and 
kyve; end nuUces it impossible for them to seek any other 
Md than himself . 

The God of the Christians is a God who causes the soul 
to feel that he is its Only good, that he is ita only leet ; 
Mid thai ii can have no joy but in his love ; and who 
ieeohee it« at the same time, to ahhor every obstacle to 
the full ardour of that affection. That self-love and sen^ 
eul affeetioii which impede it, are insufferable to it. God 
4isdosee to the soul this abyai of selfishness, and that htf 
kivaelf is the only remedy. 

Thet ii to ktiow God as a Christian. Bu.t Vi Ik&m 
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Oed tlm^ • mMnmiit know alto hli mAwtaff^im 
worthinM^ and the need he 1im of • undto iw ^ ^l 
hb iaiy dnw hmt to God, and bo ■gain vflMot >M| 
TlMio two bra&clioa of knowlodgo mull BOl to«9« 
towlMPaaparato>thiyag6iiotonlyi iad oM , b<llij|i 
The kaowMgo of our rniib wltlioat tiio kaovU 
Jomi Ghriit, if despair. But tho knowMfi «l ' 
Ghrial deiivan m both ftom pride and diqMfa> In 
in him we diieehi, at onoe, our God> our own gdM 
the only way of recovery. 

We may know God without knowing onr wMeliei 
or our wretohednen without knowing God; or 
without knowing the way of deUrerance from Ihoaa 
riea by whidi we are overwhelmed. Butweeamot 
Jeiua Chriatf without knowing, at onoe, our Oai 
ruin, and our remedy, because Jeane Ghriat la h^'m 
God; but God our Saviour from miiery. 

Hence, therefore, they who leek God without 4 
viour, will discover no satisfactory or truly ben 
light. For either they never discover that then 
God ; or, if they do, it is to little purpose ; beoanac 
devise to themselves some mode of approaching w 
mediation, that God, whom, without the aid of a i 
tor, they have discovered : and thus they fUl eHlM 
Atheism or Deism, two evils equally abhorrent 1 
Chrietian system. 

We should aim then, exclusively, to know Jenu i 
since, by liim only, we can expect ever to obtaill n 
iioial knowledge of God. 

He is the true God of mankind ; that ia, of mis 
ainners. He is the centre of all, and to him erefj 
points : and he who knows him not, knows nothiaf 
economy of this world, or of himself. For not i 
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we not know God, but by JesoB Christy but we cannot 

know ourselveB except hy him. 

Without Jesus Christy man must remain in sin and 

mJB fl^. In Jesos Christy man is delivered from sin and 
miaesy. In him is treasured up all our happiness^ our 
Tirtue, our very life> and lights and hope ; and out of him 
there is nothing for us but sin^ misery^ darkness^ and de- 
spair; without him^ we see nothing but obscurity and 
confusion in the nature of both God and man. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THOUGHTS ON MIRACLES. 

WE must judge of doctrine by miracles^ and of miracles 
by doctrine. The doctrine attests the miracles^ and the 
mirades attest the doctrine. Both sides of the assertion 
are true> and yet there is no discrepancy between them. 

fi. There are miracles which are indubitable evidences 
of truthj and there are some which are not. We shoidd 
have a mark to distinguish those which are^ or they would 
be useless. But they are not useless ; they are of the na- 
ture of a foundation. The test then which is given to us^ 
should be such as not to destroy that proof which true mi- 
nuslef give to the truths and which is the chief end of 
iniraclei. 

If no miracles had ever been adduced in support of 
fidsehood, they would have been a certain criterion.' If 
there were no rule for discrimination, miracles would 
have been uselesi ; there would have been no just ground 
to credit them. 

MoMshaBgiren ns one test^ wlw:ih\«>Nii^^r[^^^\!!^'^i^ 

G 
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Ib to idolatry. 1/ there ariac among gou a pr«phet.i 
r <jf dreanu, arid givetb lliee a *lgn m 
ti Hgti or lh« tconder coinx tn pas», lehorf^' hii rpake f; 
i/ing, Let tu go ajler other godt, tr/tfoA thon hOMl WAM 

II lene them ; thou shult not hearlam unto U 
f that prophet, or &at dreanun" qf dTvamt : ^ H 

r Gild protxlh i/aa. D«ut. xiii. 1, 2, 3, Josm CJidM 

H given uB one in Mark ix. 39. There U tw mbk 

a ehaU do a tairade in mj/ name, that ean llghtb/ iffii 

^^euilqftne. Whence it foUowE, that whoever deiclares hi 

self openlf agiunst •Tesua Christ, cannot do a mtnuda it 

his name. So that, if he works miracleB, it is not In iht 

name of Jeeus Christ, and he sbould not he listened bh 

We see then the limits marked out to our futh I 

radee, to whicli we must add bo others. In the 014 T» 

l| tement, when they turn away from God. 

^^^BAen they turn men from Jesus Chriet. 

^^^K So that if we see n miracle, we must at ones twein H) 

^^^Hc disMiver some phiin reason to the contrary. Wf mvtt 

^^^Mumine if he who does it, denies God or Jesus Chritl. 

^^^K& Every religion ia false, which Aow not in Its bdirf 

^^^^orship one God as the author of all things ; luiil In iti 

morals, love one God oa the end of all things. Er«I7 It- 

ligion now whicli does not recu^^iize Jesus Chrivt it J* 

toriously false, und minicles can arail it notliinj^. 

The Jews had a doctrine from Godj as wo him Int 
Jesus Chi'ist, and conltrmed similarly by miradoR. Tlrif 
,|| were forbidden to believe in any worker of tt 

Aould teach a irontrary doctrine; and, morew 



pre required to \iitve 



a tlieir prioi 



; tti them strictly. So that, apponmtlf, j 
noM wluub we likve fui teiecting workov of a 
by had with reB(«t^ "m Jesus Oa-ivA tsSi^Ma, v 
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Yet, it is certain, that they were very highly hlamahle 
for refusing to believe them on the testimony of their mi- 
mdes ; for Jesus Christ said. That they would not have 
been blamable if they had not seen his miracles. John 
XV. 22 — 24. 

It follows, then, that he regarded his miracles as an 
iDifallible proof of his doctrine, and that the Jews were 
bound by them to belieVe him. And, in fact, it was these 
miracles especially which made their unbelief criminal. 
For the proofs that they might have adduced from Scrip- 
ture, during the life of Christy were not alone conclusive. 
They might see there that Moses had said. Another pro- 
phet should come ; but that would not have proved Jesus 
Christ to be that prophet, which was the whole matter in 
question. Such passages of Scripture, however, would 
have shewn them that Jesus Christ might be that pro- 
phet j and this, taken together with his miracles, should 
have determined their belief that he really was so. 

4. Pi^phecy alone was not a sufficient testimony to 
Jesus Christ, during his life ; and hence the Jews would not 
have been criminal in not believing him before his death, 
if his miracles had not decided the point. Miracles, then, 
are sufficient when we detect no contrariety in doctrine, 
and they should be received. 

Jesus Christ had proved himself to be the Messiah, by 
oonfinning his doctrine more by his own miracles, than 
by an appeal to the Scriptures and the prophets. 

It was by his miracles that Nicodemus knew his doc- 
trine to be from God. We know that thou art a teaxiiw 
tome from Qod; for no man can do the things that thou 
doea, except God he Mh him. John iii. 2. He did not 
judge of the miracles by the doctrine, bu\ oii ^&i^ ^ck^xo^ 
iy the miracles* 
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14.B THOUOIITH ON MIRACXES. 

8(» t)mt oven thmifch tlie doctrine was mupMladi m 
that of JcHUH (*liriNt inifi^it bo Y»y Nioodemns, beoMMi II 
Hooniod to tlirofiten with doHtruction the traditioM of til 
J1mriN«scfl, yot ifthciro wore clear and evident minMdM 01 
ilM Hidts thu eviduiuu) for the miracle ought to enrj il 
iiKaiiiHt any ajiparent difficulty in respect to the doetriMi j 
TliiH rule iitiM itH foundation in tlio indubitable prindyb^ 
tliat (vod cannot lead into error. 

'J'liore itf Honietliinf^ rociprot^ally due between God ud 
man. God sayH in JHaiah i. IB. Come now and lei tit 
tiit/iither. And in anotlier placej IVhat eould I ham 
fnarr. to my wiieyard^ tluU J Aatio tiot done in it¥ Vt 4 

Men (»we it to (iod, to receive the religion which tf 
lumdH ; (lod oweH it to men not to lead tliem into wni^ 
Now, tliey would lie led into error, if any workefirf 
mirucloH Het fortli a fidHO dmstrine, which did not nil^ ) 
f'estly appear ftilflu to thn upprohiMiHionH of common MMI^ 
:iii(l ii' il ^riMitcr worl((«r of iiiirarlcs had not lUready fln- 
joiiHMl upon IIhmii not lo bclicvo it. Ho tlmt, if the church 
wen* <iiviil(Ml, iiiiil Iho AriaiiH, for iiiritance, who aJBnS 
that tlicy an* fouiidrd upon tho Srriptuns equally witii 
th4* orthodox, hud wrought mirarlfH, iind the orthodox 
liad not, men would liavr Imm'U led into rrmr. For, ail 
iiuiii who profoHHos to ninko known ihii Nu<Tot thingi of 
<H>(1, is not worthy of cn'dit on hiHown private authority, 
so a man, who, in proof of the ronnnunieuUon tliathehll 
from <jo(l, raiHCH the dead, predirtH i'uturo ovontl, M* 
lUoveK inountiiinM, and healH <liseaHeH, im worthy of credit; 
and we are inipiouH to refuse it, ho lon^ aH he Ih not eon- 
Iradieted by Kt»nie oth<«r teacher wiio worliH Ntill grCHitcr 
wondi'rH. 

Kut is not (iod Naid to prove uh P And may ho not 
/Hove us by niiruclcH whieh neeiii to uphold error? 
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There is a great difference between proving us, and 
leading us into error. God proves us ; but he never leads 
into error. To prove, is to present the occasion which 
does not impose a necessity to act. To lead into error, 
is to place man under the necessity of assuming and ap- 
proving a falsehood. This God cannot do ; and yet he 
would do this, if in an obscure question, he permitted 
Qiiracles to be wrought on the side of falsehood. 

We are warranted then to conclude, that it is impos- 
sible for a man who conceals his false doctrine, with a 
view to make it appear like truth, and who affirms him- 
self to be conformed to the will of God and the rule of 
his church, to work miracles, in order gradually and in- 
sensibly to insinuate a false and subtle error. This can- 
not be ; still less can it be, that God who knoweth the 
heart, should work miracles in favour of such a deceiver. 

6, There is a great difference between not being fur 
Jesus Christ, and avowing the infidelity ; and not being 
§or Jesus Christ, but pretending to be so. In the Arst case, 
perhaps, miracles might be permitted, but not in the other; 
for it is quite dear of the one class, that they are opposed 
to the truth, but it is not so of the other; and thus, such 
miracles may be rightly estimated. 

Bfirades, then, have been the test in doubtful points, 
between the Jew and the heathen, the Jew and the Chris- 
tian. 

We have seen this in all the combats of truth against 
error. In those of Abel against Cain ; of Moses against 
the magicians of Egypt ; of Elijah against the prophets 
of Baal ; of Jesus Christ against the Pharisees ; of St 
Panl against Elymas ; of the Apostles against the Exor- 
cists ; and the primitive Christiana agai3QSit^3iSA^* 'YV^ 

g3 
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tnit)i nlwnys RiirpiiMHOfI in n conteHt of inlrnoleH ; And nerer 
in II ('.(iiitoHt for tliM truu (f<Ml, uiiil for the truth of nil* 
Ifioii, hiiH a iniriirle hwn wn»uf()it in Nii|»)Hirt of erroTi bat 
A ifnMitiT iiiinu*Ji) hiiH biH*n wrought in Hii|i|M»rt of tnitli. 

\\y thiH nilo it iH rloiir, that tlie Ji^wh wcra under dbU* 
gaiitin to l)i'liovo in ('hrint. Ilu ivaH HiiH|»cfltQd hy thfllBi 
hut hiri niiriu;l(!H were infinitely niort^ Htronfff thnii the nt- 
pirioiiM n^ainHt him. 'rh(7 ou^lit thoroforu to have be» 
IiovcmI him. 

In thn il.'iyH of Jchiih ChriHt, Miinc* liolieved in hlm^ hut 
otIirrM M'oiihl ncit, Iiohmihc* tlio )»ro)>li(H;ieH Maid, that Mce- 
Niiih Hhoiild iNOiornin HothlHium ; inHtcailof whifsh^thejr 
roniM'ivcil that iIchuh (.'hriHt wan horn in Niuuireth. Bet 
thoy Hlioiild liavu uxamiiUMl nioru narmwly, whether be 
ini^hl not yi*t havo In^oh lK»rn in Ikahlchom ; for hie ml* 
raclcH hi'iii^ midi, iih to riirry (Minvirtion, the alleged 
r<)iitni(li(*tionH of his doctrino to S<Tiiitiiro, and thiaeb- 
sciirity, dill not oporatr to (•xciiM*, hot nioroly in bUnd 

lllClll. 

.IcsiiM Clirisi hoiih'il him tliiit wiih honi blind, and dU 
iii.'iiiy <itlicr miriirlcH on the Siihlinth-ilay, liy moan* of 
wliirli, tlio IMiiii'isccH wrro iiliii<hMl, who aflinnoil that it 
\v;iK n}.'iit 1»» try thi» niirach'H hy thr dortrino. 

't'li(> swiiio rule which nMidfrri imiMTutivo tiu* lieliof in 
« lirisl, iMpi illy iorliiilH iUv holicfoi'antirhriHt. 

Ji'siiH Christ (lid not Kpriik I'ithcr ii^iiioMt (Sodi or 
ap'iiii.st MoMcri. 'J'ho iintirhrist iind tho iaiKc* prophetN 
iorctold ill the Old and Now 'J'i'Htinm*ntH, will Npeak 
o|MMily n^iiiiisl (iod, iiiid against .Icsiis ChriHt. Hut to a 
niiiccaltMl (MKMiiy, (iod will not f^ivo the j»ow(T of 0]i6nly 
wnrKiii^r inirarlcH. 

Mosi's ion*t<dd Josuh Clirlst, and romninndrd to follow 
him. .IcKiiH (-lirisl foroUUd lUc aiitichrlHt, and fnrebad 
fo follow liiin. 
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The miracles of Jesus Christ were not predicted by 
witichrist, but the miracles of antichrist were predicted 
by Jesus Christ. And thus> if Jesus Christ were not the 
Messiah^ he would h&ve led into error ; but we could not 
be reasonably led into error by the miracles of antichrist. 
Therefore the miracles of antichrist^ do not a£Fect the 
miracles of Jesus Christ. In fact^ when Jesus Christ 
predicted the mirades of antichrist^ did he think to in- 
jure the faith of his own ? 

There is no reason to believe in antichrist^ that there 
is not for believing in Christ ; but there are reasons for 
believing in Christy which there are not for believing in 
antichrist. 



€• Miracles assisted in the foundation^ and will assist in 
the preservation of the church to the days of antichrist^ 
and even to the end. 

Wherefore^ God^ to preserve this testimony in his 
church, has either confounded all false mirades^ or fore- 
told them in his word ; and^ in both ways, has elevated 
his oause^ and us who believe in it, above those false won- 
ders which appear to us supernatural. 

It will be the same in future time. Either God will 
not permit, or he will confound false miracles, or he will 
work greater; for miracles have such weight, that however 
evident the truth of God may be, yet it is necessary that 
he should warn us against them, when they are wrought 
a g a i n st him ; without this, they might disturb us. 

And thus, however much the passage in the 15th of 
Deuteronomy, which forbids to believe, and to hear those 
who work miracles,and who thereby seduce from the service 
of God; and that in St Mark xiii. S2. which says. Then 
tkoMriseup fike Christa and fuise propheta^ who tihaU dq 

o3 
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■ 

many signs and wonders, and seduce, if U were poesiblet As 
very elect, nnd mme aimilar oneR^ may appear to nuhs 
against the authority of mirades ; nothing more direetfy 
provea tlieir force. 

The true reason why real miracles are not believed, ii 
the want of love to God. Ye heViem not, said Chrirt* it- 
cause ye am not qf my sheep. The same reason holdi^ 
why men believe false minicles. Because they reeekfed nst 
Uui love qf tins truth that t/my might be saved, CM diaB seed 
them strong delunion, that t/iey shall believe a He, 9 Thee.iL 10. 

"Wlien I have conHidcrcd how it ih that men repoee RmIi 
faith in impoKtors^ who profess to have certain remedifi 
for diseoso^ as to put tlicir liveH in their hands, it 
pearcfl to me, that the true reason is^ that there 
real remedies ; for it couhl not bCj that there thonld bl 
Ko many fallaciouH oncs^ and that they should obteia li 
much credit^ if thiTo were none that were true. Had 
tlierc never Seen a rtml rt^medy^ and all our diseases bad 
been inciirablo, it is iiii])OKsil)lc Uiat any men could have 
supi)os(Ml ihciiiHolvcs al)h! to ouro; or that Romany othcn 
Hh(MiI<l havo roposod ronfidenco in their boasted powers. 
As, for instaiu^is if any man profoKsiMl to bo able to pre- 
vent urt from ever dyin^, no one would believe this, be- 
cauKC there is not a Kindle inhtanee of HucreKs. i)ut since 
many effectual remedies have been attested by the wisest 
of men,theflisp<isiii<in to believehas been thus created; be* 
r«'iuse, as tbe fart <'nnnot generally be denied^that there are 
sureessful rures \v}iirb .ire undoubted, tbe people who are 
unable to disrriminaie between the false and the true, be* 
lieve all. In tht; same way, the belief of so many imaginary 
influences of tbe mo<»n, originates in the faet, that some 
do exist, as ilie ilux and reflux of tbe waters of the ocean. 

In the same way, it appears to luc that there could 
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never have been so many false miracles^ false revelations 
and predictions^ if there had not been some that were 
trae ; nor so many false religions^ if there had not been 
a true one. For had there been nothing of the kind^ it 
is almost impossible that men could have invented these 
things^ and still more so^ that others should have believed 
them. Bat since there have been some very remarkable 
things which were true^ and that they have been believed 
by the greatest among men^ such an effect has been pro- 
duced> that almost all the world has acquired a tendency 
to believe those that are untrue. And thus^ instead of 
concluding that because there are many false mirades^ 
there are none true^ we must^ on the contrary conclude^ 
that there are some true miracles^ because there are so 
many false ; and that there are false ones^ only from this 
caoMij that there are some true ; and that^ in the same 
wayj there are false religions^ only becauseoj^ religion 
ia true. The real cause of this is^ that theinuin mind^ 
being prejudiced towards that side of the questlqiiy hf 
mnae things that are true^ acquires a predisposition 
receive even what is counterfeit. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 

PYRRHONISM has been useful to religion, for after 
all> men, before the coming of Christ, did not know where 
they were, nor whether they were great or insignificant. 
And those who affirmed the one or the other, knew nothing 
really, and conjectured without reason, and at a venture. 
And whichever they denied, they were still compelled to 
admit the principle of faith, 
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2. Wlio would blame ChriBtiang for their inalnlily to 
^ve a renmin for their l»elief« when they profeM tobiMa 
relipon^ tliiit tliey cannot altogether explain. On the 
rontrary, they declare when they propone it to the Gca* 
tileH, that it iH foolishness ; and should you then oompkiB 
that thc7 do not go into the proof of it ? If they prmrt it, 
tlicy contradict their own words. It is in the failnra ef 
proof, that they maintain their consistency. Yet, but whilt 
tliat cxciiHCH those who present the Christian religion M 
such, and r^'incelH the blame of producing it without a lUl 
anfl I'.'itionnl explanation ; it does not excuse those, vbfl^ 
upon the oifer of it made to tliem^ refuse to believe. 

.3. Do you conceive it impossible that God is infiniti^ 
and witliout parts ? Yes. I will shew you then a thiiif 
which is infinite and indivisible. It is a point meviqy 
every whtf^ith infinite velocity. Let this effect of Mk 
ture, wlli^M finit, seemed imiKNimblc to you^ teach yoe 
that there inny he otlicrrf whii^li yon do not know. Do 
not infer froTii tlicse yourdayH of/ipprcnticeHhipftheeon- 
clii-ion tlwit tliiTi' IH nothing more to be known, but 
riitiuT tliat tlicre in infinitely more. 

'1.. Th(» wny f»f (Jod, wlio does nil things well, is to 
)il;int religion in tlie uiiderKtnndiiig hy reasoning, and in 
the heart hy his {^rare. But to seek to introduoe it, 
either to the head or the heart hy violence, and by 
tlireati iiin;r, \^ ,|„t. xa^ infune religion, hut terror. Begin 
hy pitying the iiim-didouH. Tliey are Hutliciently unfor- 
tunate. We slifMihl not rail at them, but when it may 
profit thoni ; hut it injures thern. 

The \ih(»](! of our faith is to he found in Jesus Christ 
'trtil .\rhmi. 'J'he whole of morals, in the ideas of corrup* 
tjffii Hinl graee. 
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5. The heart has its reasonings^ which reason does not 
i^prehend. We feel this in a thousand instances. It 
loves universal being naturally^ and self naturally^ just as 
it takes a fancy; and it hardens itself against either as it 
wilL You have chosen one^ and renounced the other. 
Was tbit a matter of reason with you ? 

■ 

0. The world exists for the exercise of mercy and 
judgment upon men ; not as beings now issuing pure from 
the hands of God, but as the enemies of God, to whom he 
gives, as a matter of grace, sufficient light for their re- 
turn, if they will seek and follow it : but sufficient to war- 
rant their punishment if they refuse. 

7. After all, it must be acknowledged, that the Chris- 
tian religion has something very wonderful in it. It is, 
■ays one, because you were bom to it. F^ from it. I 
resist It for that very reason ; lest I shoulSM biassed by 

• a prepossession. But though I were born to it, I believe 
'<6i jUiat I should have felt the same. 

8. There are two ways of inculcating the truths of our 
religion, one by the force of reason, the other by the au- 
thority of Him who declares them. Men do not use the 
latter, but the former. They do not say. We must be- 
lieve this, for the Scriptures which teach it are Divine ; 
but we must believe for this and the other reason, our own 

arguments ; for reason itself is easily perverted. 

Those who appear most hostile to the glory of religion, 

not altogether useless to others. We would conclude, 

in the first place, that there is something supernatural in 

tibair hostility, for a blindne^ so great is not naturaL But 

own foDy makes them such enemies to their owA 
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it may serve ae a woruio); to others, liy tl 
exuraple ho melaDiJioly, and a folly so d 



9. Without JesDs Christ, Hie world uoulil not i 
_to eaast. It muil either be deitroyed, or 1 
, Dow he who knowa humiui outure, know it i 
ralile ^ And will he anl^ who knows iti he 1 
serablef 

>t DMesaary that man should i 
It wus not nenessary thut he should i 
Iff that Le had liold of truth ; hut it was ncceantry tint 
i should see sufficient to know that he has lost il> T< 
certain what he has lost, he must huth see und not SM ; 
d this is precisely tha state of human nature. 
ill was nevL'ssary that the true religion should temdi Ua 
Mh our greatness and our misery, and lend us both %t 
B evleeontw contempt, tlie love and the hatred, of «dC 

■30. Religion is a mutter uf sucli importancCi tb&t il Ui 
pte just, that they who will not he at the pain* to •etfe 
I if it U obscure, should not disco 

y complain of, if it is such, that it may be 
ieking? 

|> Pride counterbalances and onncels all onr 
w monstrous tliis is, and how manifestly man 1>| 
« is fallen from his high estate, tuid he 

I After we had heoome corrupt. It wm right Uinti 
» in that state should ksLtw it ; both thuM viha{ 
k it, and those who do nut. Hut It Is not 
t shoulil seo the way of redemption. 
I When you sny that <:\iilA did ant. die for sU, 
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occanon to a vice of the human hearty which conetantly 
appliea to itself the exception. Thus you give rise to de- 
spair, instead of cherishing hope. 

11. The wicked who abandon themselves^ blindly to 
their lusta, without the knowledge of God^ and without 
troubling themselves to seek him^ verify in themselves 
this fundamental principle of the faith which they oppose^ 
that human nature is corrupt. And the Jews who oppose 
80 stubbornly the Christian religion^ confirm also this 
other fundamental truth of the religion which they op- 
poee, — that Jesus Christ is the true Messiah^ and that he 
is come to redeem men^ and to deliver them from corrup- 
tion and misery, — as much by their state at the present 
day, which is found predicted in their prophetic writings, 
as by those same prophecies which they hold, and which 
ihey scrupulously preserve, as containing the marks by 
which they are to recognize Messiah. Ai^d thus, the 
proo& of human corruption, and of the redemption of 
Jesus Christ, which are the two leading truths of the 
system^ are drawn from the profane who boast their utter 
indifference to this religion, and from the Jews, who are 
its avowed and irrecondleable enemies, 

12. The dignity of man in his state of innocence, con- 
sisted in the dominion of the creatures, and in using 
them; but now, it consists in avoiding and subduing 
them. 

13. Many persons go qo much the more dangerously 
astray, because they assume a truth as the foundation of 
their error. Their fault is not the following a false* 
hood; but the following of one truth, to the exclusion of 
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mto kro muiy truth>, botli in fnlth onrl morali, wlilcb 
•Mm npi^uit Hnd contrnry to cnah other, nnd irittA 
Vt fit Ifbknd tUK<-*tl<t!r in ii most behutlful ordcT. 

llw Mtirce of nil hcrciilcii, in the exttluaiun uf nume am 
or ottHV at these trutba ; luid the wurce of ail tlio ol^ 
tlaaa^ lAirh heretic* hrlnK forward, in Uie iKnumnt* of 
. MW iClbege truth*. And it uxunlly hRppen«, tlint belnf 
UuMi to raincelvfl the rehition t)etween two Bfipureiitljr 
If trathi, nnd bclievini; tlmt tlie wloptiun of oh, 
Mtherijjectionof tiiootlmr; thpy do nrtunll^m- 
fenoa tha one, luid renuuDoe the other. 

Tha Nkituriunii tnuintuined, tlmt tlifirn ncre two ^- 
flou In *r«iBu* Chrlat, IwcftuHe tljere were Iho luiturct; 
and flia Kiityflhinnx, on the <wintrury, thnt tlioro wai bg) 
ona mtnre, liecause there wan but one gwriMii. Th« m^ 
tliodox unite th« two truth*, of two nntum, nnd ant 

The diorlMt way to prevent hereay, 1> to teMh tiW 
whole truth ; unil the tiiireiit wuy of refutiiif,'' fiureiy, h 
to meet it by ua unreHervud declnration of truth. 

Onca wilJ he ever tii the world, and iiitture eho. 
There will iiiwnyH be PelngluiiH, nnd ulwnyH men of tlM 
CathdUo f«ilth ; hecnuHe our firitt birth rnuken tlie one, and 
the leeond l>irtb thn (ithcr. 

It will be one of the MveroHt pnupi of the damned, te 
find that they ur^ oondemned, evun by tlinir own reaaoo, 
bjr which tlwy preti'iidad tu condemn the Chrktlu) !*• 
Uglon. 

14. It 1h A common funtiirp of the llvei uf ordinary man, 
and of «dnt8, thtit tliey ure nil nocking hnppIneM ; tbajr 
differ onlf in reupcct to the point where they phwa it 
£Mib cmiati him an enamy , who preraata Ua altaUkV 
the dealrad object. 
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We should determine what is good or evil by the will 
of Grodj who can neither be unjust or blind^ and not by 
oar own will^ which is always full of wickedness and 
error. 

15. Jesua Christ has given in the gospel^ this criterion 
of those who have faith^ that they speak a new language ; 
and^ in fact, the renewing of the thoughts and wishes, 
alters the conversation also. For these new things, which 
cannot be displeasing to God, in the same way as the old 
man could not please him, differ widely from earthly no- 
velties. The things of the world, however novel, soon 
grow old in the using ; while this new spiritual nature 
becomes newer and firesher as it goes forward. Our out" 
vard man perishes^ says St Paul, but the inner man is re- 
newed day by day. And it will never be completely re- 
newed, but in eternity, where they sing without ceasing, 
the new song of which David speaks in his Psalms; 
(Ftalm xxxiii. 3.) the song which flows spontaneously 
from the pure spirit of love. 

16. When St Peter and the apostles (Acts xv.) delibe- 
rated on the abolishing of circumcision, where the point in 
question involved an apparent contradiction of the law of 
Grod ; they did not consult the prophets, but held by the 
simple fact of the gift of the Holy Ghost, to those who 
were undrcumcised. They judged it a more certain way 
of settling the question, that God approved those whom 
he had filled with his Spirit, than that it did not become 
them to observe the law. They knew that the end of 
the law was but the gift of the Spirit ; and that since they 
had received it without circun^cision, the ceremony was 
not enentially necessary. 
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17. Two kwH iiro l>cttor fitted to govern the vholt 
CIiriHtinii republic^ tlmii nil political codes whstevir. 
ThcMs urc^ I'lie luvo of (io<l^ and tlic love of our nei^ 
bour. 

( >ur religion w luliiptod to miiidM of every order. Tm 
multitude lookH only at itn jireHcnt Htato find esialilidh 
inent ; and our religion iu kucIi, that its eistnbliidimsnt ii 
a Rufficient evidence of itH truth. Otheni trace it up tp 
the ajHmtleM. The hcHt informed follow it up to tilt 
rreiition of the world. The inif^elri hoc better and farther 
8till ; thoy tnu*e it up to (iod hiniHolf. 

ThoHO to whom Ciml haH f^iven religion ah the feeling 
of the heart, ore happy indeed, and thonmf(hly latiiftei 
of itH truth. But for thiMte who liave not this cxperiencSi 
we can only rciiHon with them, and wait till liod himself 
Hludl Htimfip this imjireBflion on tlie heart, without whicb^ 
fuitli r^innot ho Having. 

(iod, to ri*Hervo to hiniHolf the Kole ri^ht of tenching ui, 
and to render tliis dilVnMilt iirohh'iii of our l»eing', more 
roiiipU'trly inroni])n>h(MiKii)hf to us. ]i:ik roniuMiIed thoclue 
t«i it, HO hi^h, or rather ho low. thnt \vi» rannot reach it; 
HO that it in not hy the nuTf^irs of reason, but by the 
HinipU^ Hiihniission of reason, thnt we sliall at length really 
know ourNelves, 

Irt. 'J'ho wirked, wlio profeHs to follow the dictates of 
reason, had need he wonderfully strong in their roiison- 
in^. WJuit do they say then ? Do we n(»t see, wiy they, 
that brutes live and die like men, and 'J'urks like ChriR- 
tian». Have not the 'J'urks their rereinonieH, prophets, 
<Io<'torH, saintH, and reli^lonistK ha we have? WeU, and 
is this contrary to S<Tipture ? Do not the Scripturcfi af- 
iirni all tluH ? If you have little cure to know the truth. 
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yoa know enough now to allow you still to slumber. But 
yoa wish with all your heart to know the truths it is not 
aumgh. You must examine minutely. This might be 
enough for some mere question of a vain philosophy. 
Bat herOj where every thing is at stake^ it is not, 
And yet, many a man, after a flimsy reflection like this, 
returns to trifles. 

It is dreadful to feel every thing we possess, and every 
thing we learn to value, gliding continually away, with- 
out a serious wish, on our parts, to inquire, if there is 
nothing else that is permanent. 

A different mode of life in this world, should surely fol- 
low these different suppositions, either that we may abide 
here for ever, or that it being sure that we cannot be here 
long, it is doubtful whether we shall be here another 
hour. This last supposition is our actual case. 

19. You are bound by your circumstpnces to make 
your best exertions for the discovery of the truth. For 
if you die without the worship of Him, who is the true 
prindple of all things, you are lost. But, you say, if he 
had wished me to worship him, he would have given me 
some indications of his will. And so he has ; but you 
neglect them. The least you can do, is to seek them ; 
and it will well repay you. 

The Atheists ought to be able to say their things with 
absolute certainty. Now, it seems to me, that a man 
must be insane, who could afiirm it as absolutely certain, 
that the human soul is mortal. I can quite understand 
a nuin's not seeing it necessary to fathom the Coper- 
nican system ; but the knowledge, whether the soul be 
mortal or immortal, is essential to every step in life. 



IM 
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tOh fM|h«eiei. mlnolM. ami all tUf athtr j 
V nut iif thnt lurt, tlint w 
f convlnclritf. lliit, nt jirpHpiit, It li^ 
dmA It ywt KTiuit mu, that It U nut contrttt7 to ^ 
MMMtobtHovstlirm. Tliey hav* tliHir hrl|^tn 
IMr lkmmri»y, eHouUluX %i> illuinlnatn aumit, 
tefcM flhMia. But tliD brlglitDDii !• taeh, tlwt llf 
ihlM^ Ci^ *t tho Inut, mjiiaU tliH eleumt pfMUoq 
to tba MOlnVy; to niiicli «i, tlint Hianil fv 
dttmiH nn to oDiwpt the ovldanoe, and proltsbljnfl 
tmljr tba ODn-iiptiun und ilopruvlty of the b 
Than !■ la ttitr evlilvnra, itlio, mimiiUnt pklnntM U 
tan ttoHitho refuw to bdleve, thi>u||h iwt « 
womfA MM { and h(ui<>» It in ovldont, tUt la U 
ftDav Ite Ught, It i« gtoQt, uxi not reuon, whUb « 
tbwi to pwnue ; nnd In thow who turn uway. It Ufl 
eont9tllia« tnd nut thojr ruwon, that makw tl 
from it. 

Wlio Mm haiitntii to iidmiiv a rcliKlnn, «hl«fi 
dMltljr H tboroiiKlily Infiirmod on iniitturs, tlit t 
wliioli we nMritciilie Incroiuini^Iy, in pruportlon to d 
flTMM of our lilfhl. 

A nuui wbb ili*c(iveni proofa uf the ChrUtlun r 
ia Ilka ■ hotltur fiiidiiift tha titleii to hlx pruportjr. 
ho Mf tlutt thuy iLTo liiviilid, ur nrgluct t« esiuniiio ll 

SI ■ Two Borti nf poninnt know Hod ; thoM whoM kl 
•» humbled, nnd who, wlmtover be tba meaauM eti^ 
Intolleotj vbi'thiTr I'uinniou or eleviitml, lov* ropro 
•eir<4bu«iient ; Hiid tli<wu wb<i Iiiivp HiiBiolonl doll 
tMtion to wok uut, urul nmlntnJn the truUi, i 
position titty meet with. 

Tbim wlM am uiong tb« hMtthw, who bOhmI th 
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unity of Godj were persecuted ; the Jews were hated ; 
•nd Christians even more so. 



The resurrection of the dead^ and the conception 
If the Virgin Maiy^ appear to me to present no greater 
obstacle to beliefj than the creation of the world. Is it 
more difficult to reproduce a man^ than to create man at 
first ? And if we had not become familiar with the notion 
of natural generation^ would it have been more strange to 
08^ that a child should spring from a woman only, than 
from a man and a woman ? 

83. There is a vast difference between peace and assu- 
nmce of conscience. Nothing short of a sincere search 
after truths should give peace ; but nothing short of an 
aetual possession of truth itself can give assurance. 

There 4ure two articles of faith^ equally unquestionable ; 
the one, that man in his primitive state, or in a state of 
grace, is elevated above all the natural world, is assimilated 
to God, and made a partaker of the divine nature ; the 
other, that in this state of corruption and of sin, he is 
fallen from that elevation, and become like the brute 
creation. These two propositions are equaUy true. The 
Scripture affirms both of these unequivocally. In Prov. 
viii. 31. JIfy delight is fvUh the sons of men. In Joel ii. 28. 
I will pour out my Spirit upon aUJlesh. In Psalm Ixxxii. 6. 
/ have said, ye are gods ; and all of you are children of the 
Moit High. Then again, it is said, in Isaiah xl. 6. All 
flesh w grass, S^e. In Psalm xlix. 12. Man is like unto the 
beasts that perish. And in Eccles. iii. 16, 19. / said in my 
heart concerning the estate of the sons of men, that God might 
manifest them, and that they migJU see that they themselves 
Orv beasts. JPW that which befalleih the sons of men hefoMh 
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hoanU, even one thing ItrfiUleih thvm : an the one dieth^ 9e\ 
thG ot/ur, j^i, thry hai'c all otui hntith, no that a man hath W 
prC'CmiHence (iboM a beuH : for all in vanity, 

• 
Ul. Thu iiiMtancuH of th» heroic duuth of tho SpaitUI 
and otlierHi iitfuvt uh vory littlo ; for in what way dothiy 
bear u|>ou our oiinc ? liut thu death of Uio niartyn oonM 
homo to our ImKonis, for they are our very membcn; wi 
have one iioninion intereHt with them ; their reiwlutki^ 
may f(o to form our own. There iH nothing of Uiih in tbfl 
iuMtaniH^H of heathen lieroJHm ; we ]mvc no |Miint of unioD 
witli thorn. In thu Hamu way im 1 am not miulu watlthy 
by the enriehinfj^ of a Mtriuif^er^ luit I luii by fhe wealth of 
a parent or a ImHbiuid. 

'J5. Wo can never break oft an attachment without ^ 
pain. Ah SSt Au^ustin HayH, A nuiii doi*H not feel tkl 
chain, when he voluntarily foIlowH him who leiulH him by 
it ; hut wht>n he l>t>^ins to reKist, mid to f;o the other wftji 
then he HufTerH — tiie cliain ti^hteuH, iind KuiferM violeno6> 
Such a rhiiin iH our body, wiiirh hrcakH only by dentil. 
Our Lord hiiH tiiiUl, from tlie roniin^ of Jtdiii the JtapUiti 
(i. e.* from his entriiiict* into tiie lus'irt of eaeh bulievcrf) 
Thv kiuijiloiu ofhvurvH siij/ircth vininin't ami t/uf rioleut toki 
*' ''// force, lit'fon' tlio iu>arl is touched, we luivti only 
the dead weight, of (»ur corruption, draf;^;iii^ um down to 
tiie earth, liut. uhen (mm! draws us from alMive, tliere 
arises hctuccn thcsi' <i|iposin^ iiiliuenceH, that fearful 
Kirufj^^ie in wliicii (Jod alone can uvcrcome. liut, as St 
Leon SJiys, U'e can (hi every tiling through him, without 
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whom we can do nothinff. We must resolve^ then^ to 
sustain this warfare all our life long^ for here there can- 
hot be peace. Jesus Christ is not ccme to bring peace en 
earthy but a stoord. But yet we must admits that as the 
wisdom of men is foolishness with God^ so even this war- 
fare wliich seems so tr3ring to men^ is actually peace with 
God ; it is the very experience of that peace, which Jesus 
Christ has accomplished. It cannot^ however^ be per- 
fected in us, till the body is dissolved. And this it is 
which gives rise to the wish for death, even while we 
cheerfully endure a lengthened life for the love of him, 
who underwent both life and death for us ; and who, as 
St Paul says, is aide to do for us far more abundantly than 
we can ask or think. 

26. We should try never to be afflicted at any thing, 
but to consider every event as happening for the best. I 
believe this to be a duty, and that we sin in not perform- 
ing it. For, in fact, the reason why sin is sin, is merely 
its contrariety to the will of God ; and thus, the essence 
of sin consisting in opposition to that which we know to 
be the will of God, it appears to me evident, that when 
He discovers to us his will by the events of his Provi- 
dence^ it is a sin not to approve it. 

87. When truth is abandoned and persecuted^ then is 
the time apparently, when our services in its defence are 
most pleasing in the sight of God. We may judge of 
grace by the analogies of nature ; and hence, we are al- 
lowed to conclude, that as an expatriated prince feels a 
peculiarly kind esteem for the few of his subjects who 
continue faithful amidst a general revolt ; so will God re^ 
gard, with a peculiar fayour^ those who d«£«iA VsA^^watei 
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of rclif^ion in a day of rcbukn and hlnHpliemy. But tlitte 
JH tliiM diiTcroruu) lii*twm!ti thu kinf(M uf the earth, and tht 
Kiii^ of kiiiKH, that priruum do not make -their mibjeotf 
faiUifiilj thi^ find ih(*m mo ; whilHt (iod finda all men 
friithh'HH, who iiru without hiM ^ruw, and makoa them 
ffiitliful whun thi*y an; ho. Ho that, whilat on the one 
)iand| kinf(H niiiHt c^mfcHH thciir (ddif^ation to thoae who 
remain dutiful and ohediimt ; on the other, those who re- 
main htcadfaHt in ihif MTviru of (jod, owe it an a matter 
of inliiiiie ohlif^ation to him only. 

'JH. NiMlhor Iho dirtdplino of iho hody, nor the dli- 
tri'HHCH of iho mind, nn*. rimWy mL'rii4»riouH. It ia onlf 
th<; ^rariouH imioliouH of tli» hoari, that HUKtiiin the body 
:ind lli(^ mind in Hiiifcrin^, and attach a value to Buchiorw 
ro wH. l''or, in fa<:t, tlicHo two tliinf^Hi pfiina and plei* 
siin'H, ari^ noodfiil for Ham^tifu'jiiion. Ht Paul hoa 8lid| 
thai \v(* niiiNt, iliroii^h nnirh irihiilation, enter the killf> 
iloni of liiod. TU'iH hlionld romfori Ihose who expcrienM 
tri.-il, licraiisi) liavin^^ h'.irni'd thai the way to the hearffl 
uliicli tliry H(>(*k, is full of IrouMo, 11 Khould rijoine them 
to I'crd/^ni/u Hiirli proolH tlial ilicy an* in the ri^ht rotd. 
Hilt IhoHO very pnins an* not without their ]dtiaHureii| Bfid 
the ov(*rr^)riiin^ of t}M>ni is alwiiys arronipanicd with plct" 
'•iin^ I*'nr, as iliost* who fornako (iod, to return to the 
xvorldy do HO only hrcauso tli(*y find more delif^ht in the 
plrasiin'K of earth, than in those wliic.h /h»w from union 
with («od, iind that siieh elianiift earry thiMn triumphantly 
nway, and eaiisin^ them to repent their former dioioej 
make, them, at l.'ist, as Tertullian says, the devil'H peni- 
tents ; Ko no one ever ipiits the pleasures of the worhl, to 
enihrar.e the cross of (Christ, if he has not found more da- 
Ijffht in reju'oaeh, und \Miverty, and destitution, and the 
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itsom oF men^ than in all the pleasures of sin. And thus^ 
u TertuUian says^ we must not suppose the Christian's 
life to be a life of sorrow. He abandons not the plea«- 
•uree of earthy but for others far more noble. St Paul says, 
Pra^ without ceasing ; in every thing give thanks ; rtjoice 
eoer more. It is the joy of having found God^ which is the 
real principle of our regret at having offended hiro^ and of 
our whole change of life. He who has found the treasure 
Mtf in ajidd, has, according to Jesus Christy such joy thereof, 
that he sells all that he hath to buy it. Matth. xiii. 44. The 
men of the world have their sorrow ; but they have not 
that joy, which, as Jesus Christ says, the world can neither 
gifoe, nor take avsay. The blessed in heaven have this joy, 
without any alloy of grief. Christians here have this joy, 
mingled with regret, at having sought after questionable 
pleasures, and with the fear of losing it, through the in- 
fluence of those indulgences, which still minister unceas- 
ing temptation. We should endeavour then continually 
to dieriah this fear, which husbands and regulates our 
Joy ; and according as we find ourselves leaning too much 
to the one, we should incline towards the other, that we 
may be kept from falling. 

Remember your blessings in the day of your sorrow, 
and in the day of prosperity remember your afflictions, till 
that day, when the promise of Jesus, that our joy in him 
■hall be fiill, is accomplished. Let us not give way to 
melancholy. Let us not conceive that piety consists in 
unmitigated bitterness of soul. True piety, which is only 
perfected in heaven, is so full of consolations, that they 
are showered on its beginning, its progress, and its crown. 
It ifl a light so brilliant, that it reflects illumination on all 
which belongs to it. If some sorrow mingles with it, es- 
pecially at the commencement, this originates in us, not 
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in tlie wny that wo tiike. It Ib not tlio res^of p 
newly iufuHod into ur, but of tho impiuty wliiich yet 
•miiiuH. Take awtiy Hin, imd unininglocl joy is left, 
we mourn thenj let uh not lay the hhime upon our ] 
Hioiif but upon ounu^lvcH ; anil let uh seek only in 
own amendment for relief. 

li!). 'J'he piiBt should ])reHent to uh no dilTieultieB, i 
we have but one duty towurds it — rej^rctfor our errors; 
future Hh(uild Htill less troiilde uh ; beeiiUKe it im nut iz 
loust decree, under our rontroiil, and we miiy never r 
it. The prewMit iu the only moment which is really < 
and we ouf^ht to oiuMipy it fur (tod. To thiH our thou 
.shouhl chiefly be directed. Yet man, in f^cneral, 
restleHK, tluit lie Hcanudy ever tbiuks of tho life pn 
nnd the actual iiiHtaiit of bin existence iiow^ but on 
that in which he will live lu*reafier. IliH pro^wnBl 
alwayH to live ]>roKpe('tivelyt but never to live now. 
our Lord did not ulsii our foretbiiu^lit to f>^o In^yond 
day i" ^vbi^ll we now live. Tlu'se are the liniitK « 
be requires us to keep, botli for our future Mifety, 
our present peace. 

30. We Htuiulitues leiirn more from the Hi^ht of 
tbnn froui an exiuupie of ^ood ; and it is well to m 
♦ «Mn ourselves to profit by tbe evil wbich is k4> com 
wliile tliat which is f.^iHH\ is so rare. 

31. In tbe I.'Uli eb.ipter of Mnrk, Jesus ('hrist R] 
larfj^ely to his apostles of bis senuul ctuiiinf?; nnd u 
experience of the cbiircb in ^mutjiI. is the e.\porier 
every (.'bristiau in partieul.ir, it. is rert.iin that thiHch 
predicts, not only tbe entire destruction of the worJ 
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make way for a new heavens and a new earthy but also 
the state of each individual^ in whom^ at his conversion, 
the old man is destroyed. The prediction which it con- 
tains of the ruin of the reprobated temple^ which repre- 
sents the ruin of the old and reprobate man in each of us ; 
and of which it is said^ that not one stone shall be left 
upon another^ indicates that not one affection of the old 
man shall be suflfered to remain ; and tliose fearful^ civil, 
and domestic wars which are there foretold, are a too ac- 
curate picture of the inward conflict that they feel who 
give themselves up to God. 

33. The elect are unconscious of their virtues ; the re- 
probate of their crimes. Both will say at the last day, 
Lord, wlien saw we thee an hiingred, Matth. xxv. 

Jesus Christ did not desire the testimony of devils, 
nor of those who were not called ; but of God, and of 
John the Baptist. 

34. The faults of Montaigne are very great. He 
abounds with improper and impure expressions. His 
thoughts on wilful murder, and on death, are dreadful. 
He inspires an indifference about salvation, without fear 
or repentance. As his book was not written tu inculcate 
religion^ he need not have pressed it ; but a man is bound 
not to write against it. ^Vhatever may be said to excuse 
the licence of his opinions on many subjects, it is impos- 
sible in any way to palliate his heathen notions about 
death. For a man must have utterly renounced all re- 
ligion^ who does not^ at all events, wish to die like a 
Christian: now throughout his whole book, he thinks 
only of d}'ing basely and contemptibly. 

II 
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.tfi. With thiMC n-ho have an avemion t« i 
■bould bfig^n 1)y iihnwtnK tbcm, tbM it is not t* 
MWiiii ; tlien thut it is venerable and wotDiy of tli^fl 
«pt«t ; ntxt, we «hould put it Itefora th»in in on tunlshlir 
light, aiid lead them to vi«h thut It were triu; ud 
iMtly, Dhow thflm by pusitive proof thnt It Is tnie ; point 
out Itttmtlqulty and purity, it* diKTiit)- iind ultivatlun; and 
Anally, itx loreltnuiw, aa jirotni^g to ua the tmo goo4. 

Otin word fVom David or tram Mowa, auch aa, IMuiU 
finiumeitf your hearts, wrvet to determine men'i vis*!. 
Let all thi> reat of amaD** iliiicuutve livduabtful.nndlaftit 
bo uncertain whether he ia a I'hlloaopher or a Christian ; 
me aentencQ like this ^ve* a culmir to nil tb« nat. Up 
to that point tiioro may he dnuht ; but not nTttnrMritb , 

Though vre i^ouht bo in error in balivviog tbo ClidrtlHt '\ 
religion true, we should lose but little by It. Bui btw | 
aad to luive been in error, in briicving it Talae. | 

31. Those tirrumstnDcea in lifo, uliich, recording tu 
the world, are the eaaicHt to live in, nro ttu' must difficult 
ncuortlini; to the will of God. On the contrary, naUiiDn 
is BO difficult in the ertimation of thu world na the nli' 
giouslifa; whilst, accordlDg to God's rote, there la no* 
thing more eaay. Nothing is easier thuu to perform fai> 
purtnnt duties, and manage groat wealth, nceordlJDf to 
the morality of the world. Nothing is mure difficult Uisb 
to live to God in auch a situation, without ncquirUlg M 
Interest, and a Mtnfonnily of tnatc fur such purautia. 

.1H, The 01(1 TcNtament contained a typical 
tlon of ftiture happiness, and the New Ti'atnment f 
thu wiiy to obtain it. The typical scene was AUl « 
but tha way to the TWklity U ^\anm. Aad ytt, ^ 
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then, tbe Pascal Lamb was eaten with bitter herbs ; a 
perpetual lesson^ that bitterness and sorrow are the road 
to joy. 

39. The apparently casual utterance of the word Galilee 
by the Jewish crowds when they accused Jesus before 
Rlatej ^ve occasion to Pilate to send him to Herod^ by 
which events the mystery was fulfilled^ that he should 
be judged both by the Jews and the Gentiles. A mere 
accident^ as far as we see^ led to the fulfilment of the pre- 
determined mystery. 

41. It is pleasant to be in a vessel beaten by the storm^ 
when we have the assurance of safety. This is precisely 
the character of the persecutions of the church. 

The history of the churchy should be called a history 
of truth. 

4S. The two great sources of our sins are pride and 
indolence ; and God has been pleased to make known^ in 
himself^ two corresponding means of cure, his mercy and 
his justice. The proper effect of his justice is to abase 
our pride ; and that of his mercy, is to overcome our in- 
dolence^ by stimulating us to good works according to 
that tezt^ Romans ii. 4. The goodness of God leadeth thee 
to repen t ance; and that of the Ninevites, Jonah iii. 9. 
Who can tell if God mU return and repent, and turn away 
from hifjieree anger, that we perish not. And thus, so far 
is the mercy of God from encouraging licentiousness, that, 
on the contrary^ nothing is so directly opposed to it. 
And instead of saying, ** If there had not been mercy in 
God, we must have made a more strenuous effort to obey 

h2 
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his liiwH ;" wo ought, on tlio contrary^ to m/, '' BecauM 
Uo in II (>o(1 of niorcy, we muHt do our utmost to obey 

Ia If 

iim. 

4:i. All that iB in the world m the fmt of tha ,fleah, th 
litift o/tlui rifM, ami the jrritie of life. W(w for that luul of 
curHO, along whidi ihoHO three HtroamH ]iour forth their 
wavoH of kindling ilanio. Ha]»py they, who, thoufli 
tliey lie upon the h(»Honi of tlu'ne HtreaniH, are neither 
iMigulphed nor hurried down hy them, but romain im- 
inoveuhly HeiMire ; not however Htanding iMddly erect, biit 
fic.iMipying a Hafe, though hnmhio Meat, from which they 
ri«4e not till the light Hhall dawn ; hut who, reHting thm 
in peace, Hpread forth their handn to llim who can, and 
will deliver them, and phiiit their feet firmly within thi 
t^^'itoH of the holy eity, where they need fear the ONaaultflof 
huiiiiin pride no more ; — and who yet weep, nut to IM 
tlie ]ieriHhiug goodn of thiH world rolling down that feir* 
ill! (i<l(*, hill at the reiiienihranrt> of tliiit land, a lietter 
l.-itul, the Iu>aveiiiy «lerusuleni, for which they Kigh incen- 
s:iiitly, through ilie period of a longtliened exile. 

It-. A mirnrle, they H:iy, would determine our belief* 
M(Mi speak IIiuh, while they H(>e no further. Hut thoNe 
riMstuis, which, when N(>cn at a (listMiice, Keem to limit 
4Mir r.'iiigc, do not limit us when we have attaineil to 
tlieiii. \Vi» hcgiii a fresh prospect from that very jioiiit. 
Notliing ImmiiiiIs tiie nipid m.irch of mind. There iM 
sc.ircely, it is s.iid, ji rule without an exception ; tuiTft 
truth so general, hut that there .'in> some cases in which 
its :i|)pliciition is (piestion.ihle. It is siiHicient that it it 
/lot ;ii>soIutely universal, to give us a pretext for aiMum- 
iiv^ that the case in \u>\i\\. \h VW vkiv:v\Avv\u» and tu oav, 
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" That is not always true ; then there are cases when it is 
not trae :" then it only remains to shew^ that this is one of 
such cases, and it were inexpert indeed not to manage 
that some way. 

45. Charity is not a metaphorical precept. To say 
that Jesus Christy who came to supersede types^ by rea- 
litieSj is only come to teach a metaphorical charity^ and to 
annul the real virtue which existed before^ is abominable. 

46. How many stars have our glasses discovered^ which 
were formerly invisible to our philosophers ! They boldly 
attacked the Scripture^ because they found it frequently 
sneaking of the great number of the stars. They said, 
'* There are but one thousand and twenty-two in all ; we 
have counted them." 

47. Man is so constituted^ that by merely telling him 
he is a fool^ he will^ at length, believe it ; and, if he tells 
himself so, he will make himself believe it. For man 
holds an inward communication with himself, which ought 
to be well regulated, since even here. Evil wmmunicatioim 
corrupt good manners. We ought to keep silence as mucli 
as possible, and commune with ourselves of God, and 
thus we shaU soon convince ourselves of what we reallv 



49. Our own will, even in the possession of all that it 
can deure, would not be satisfied. But the instant we 
renounce it, we are content. With it, we cannot but be 
diasatisfied ; without it, we cannot but be happy. 

The true and only virtue, consists in self-abhorrence ; 
because corruption has made us hateful; and in seeking a 
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bcin^ truly worthy of love, thdt we may love him. But 
UH wo cannot love that which is hcyond ur^ we must love 
a hcin^ wlio iH within us, but not identified with un. 
Now, none but the Omnipresent Be^n^r can be such. The 
kimjdom of God f> within us. The universal Good dwells 
in UK, yet is lie distinct fnmi us. 

It is unwine in any one to became fondly attached to 
us, though it be, on their part, a matter of voluntary 
rhoi(*e and of delight. We cannot but deceive tliose in 
whom we have croate^l such nn nffecticm — ^for we cannot 
bo to any one their ultimate object, or give them plenary 
enj(»ymi>nt. Are wo not ourselvoH ready to perish } 
And KO tlie oliject of their regard nnist die. As we slioutd 
be criminal in making (my one believe a falsehood, though 
we persuaded him to it kindly, and he believed it with 
ph'.'iHurc, 2ind gave us ]>loaHure by l>eli(*ving ; so are we 
guilty, if wo make othurH love us, and try to allure their 
affo(!tion8 to ourHclves. Whatever advantage mig^ht ac- 
vriw to us by a falsoliood, wo ought to inform those 
\\'\ui uro. .'ihoiit to belie vo it, tliat it is not true. And so 
;ilh«» s1m»u1(1 we warn our fellows against an attachment 
to ourselves, when tlieir whole life should be spent in 
seeking after (iod, or in studying tt» please him. 

.^>0. It is superstitit)n to repose our confidence in fonns 
:iiid I'.erenionies ; but not to submit to them is pride. 

.51. All other sects and religions have had natural rea- 
son for their guide. Christians only have lieon compelleil 
to look beyond tlieniselves for a rule of guidance, and to 
study that which Jesus Christ delivered to tlie primitive 
saints, for transmission to his people. There are scmio 
who fret under this control. Tliey wish, like other people, 
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to follow their own indinations. It is vain for us to say 
to them^ Stand ye in the vsay, and a^k for the old paths, 
w/iere is the good way, and walk therein. They answer like 
the Jews^ We will not walk therein ; hut we will certainly do 
according to the thoughte qf oi^r own heart, like the nations 
round about us. 

52. There are three means of faith^ reasonings custom, 
and inspiration. The Christian religion^ which alone has 
reason to support it^ admits not as its true converts^ 
those who helieve without inspiration. Not that it ex- 
cludes the influences of reasoning and custom : on the 
contrary^ it is right that the mind be open to rational 
proof, and acquire strength of faith by habit. Still our 
religion requires, that we humble ourselves to ask those 
spiritual influences which alone can produce a true and 
saving faith. As St. Paul says, K^ot with wisdom of worth . 
lest the cross of Christ be of none effect, 

53. We never do evil so thoroughly and cordially, as 
when we are led to it by a false principle of conscience. 

54. The Jews who were called to subdue nations und 
their kings, have been the slaves of sin; and Christians 
whose calling was to serve, and be subject, are " the 
children that are free." 

55. Is it courage in a dying man, to go in his weak- 
ness, and in his agony, and face the Omnipotent and eter- 
nal God? 

56. I readily believe that history, the witnesses of 
which have died a violent death in its sa^i^ovt. 



i 
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A7. A prujier fvar of (iiJ<l oH^lnnton In faitli ; 
fear, in ilniilit:— n riniit i'«mr tuiiilK UiwMnUliop*', liM»u« 
it »priii||;» from faltli, hIiiI wu cIi> liit|iii In thi- (liid wliito 
m« roiUly bcliove ;-^iii injpropcr (ear UiuU tu dopulr, 
liet^Huiie w« droful him In whom we linvo iiut fnllh. Tbii 
fviir* to luM) OihI, uiiil tliut tu Hud liliii. 

6H. BiiIi)nioii mid Jiib knew hfl«t, Bml oxhUiltsf) miirt k- 
<^iirHtely tlio iiilnery a! mnn ; the imi! IieIiik tli« liu]>jilMlr 
thu other thn mini wretclieil iif inioi ; Ihn unis kiiiMii| , 
iix|K'rini(iii tally the viiiiity of thU wirrlil'* |iltN»iirL> i the 
other, tlio reality of Uh aflllctlon*. 

AB. I'hft iKUilheii ii|Mikfl i1I of larMol | aiitl *ri uImi iliil 
tliii prophet, — luiil HO fur from thi' lurHnlltr* linrlng • 
ri|{ht tu »ny, " You iiiuiik an thu hcntli«n." It uiijiDim that 
one of Lin itrongeNt (u^munt* was ilmwn IVom the fJCli 
thiit tiio heiithuu K|»iko liko Kim. 

(10, Ood doei nut iiropmo tliiit wo hIiuuIiI nubmlt to belicrf 
lilni Rontrnry to our reawitij or tliitt ho MhuulU auAo lu tti« 
Huhjvcti uf n more tynuinlcul nuthurlty. At the num 
tlmp, ho doei nut jirofuH tu glvo ub reimon* for ovcry 
thing ho dom. And to reoonuilu theiie cviitrariutlM, hi 
in \>ioawA to exhibit to ui olfiu and uonvlnplnif |irooAi of 
whiit he U, and to uxtiibliih hi* uutliorlty with ue, hy nd- 
rHuloK iind jiroof* which we eunnut hiinuiitly ntjivt} H* 
Ihnt ■iib«qmiiitly, wo meyliellevc without hsiutnUon, tUs ^ 
myirtrrioi which ha tnachoe, when we perceive t)u 
liiiv« no other ground fur rejeitting thcni, but that* 
nut iihlo uf ouMplvo* tu iMct^iln whuther they u 
they eppeur or nut. 



■^ 
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81. Mankind is divided into three classes of persons ; 
those who have found out Grod^ and are serving him; 
those who are occupied in seeking after God^ and liave 
not yet found him; and those who have not only not 
found Godj hut are not seeking him. The first are wise 
and happy ; the last are foolish and unhappy ; the middle 
dass are wise^ and yet unhappy. 

62. Men frequently mistake their imagination for their 
hearty and helieve that they are converted as soon as they 
begin to think of turning to God. 

Reason acts so tardily^ and on the ground of so many 
ilifferent views and principles^ which she requires tu have 
al wa}'« before her^ that she is continually becoming drowsy 
and inert, or going actively astray for want of seeing the 
whole case at once. It is just the reverse with feeling ; 
it acts at once, and is ever ready for action. It were 
well then, after our reason lias ascertained whiit is truth, 
to endeavour to feel it, and to associate our faith with 
the affections of the heart ; for without this it will ever 
be wavering and uncertain. 

The heart lias its reasons, of which reason knows no- 
thing. We find this in a thousand instances. It is the 
heart which feels God, and not the reasoning powers. 
And this is faith made perfect : — God realized by feeling 
in the heart. 

63. It is an essential feature of the character of God, 
that hia justice is infinite, as well as his mercy. Yet 
certainly his justice and severity towards the impenitent, 
is less suxprising than his mercy towards the elect. 

64. Man is evidently made for thinking. Thought i« 
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all his dignity^ and all Iuh worth. To tliink rightly^ ii 
the wholo of hifi duty ; and the true order of thoughti b 
to begin with himself^ witli hiR iiuthor, and his end. Yit 
on what do men in general thinlc ? Never on thne 
thingH; but liow to obtain pleasure, wealth, or haat; 
how to become kings, without considering what it is to 
be a king, or even to be a man. 

Human thought is in its nature wonderful. To make 
it contemptible, it must have some strange defects ; and 
yet it has such, that nothing appears more ridieiiloai. 
lluw exalted in its nature ? How degraded in its mlsuK. 

65. If there is a God, we ought to love him-— not Mi 
creatures. The reas(mings of the wicked in the Book of 
Wisdom, are founded on their jiersuasion, that there iiiif 
(vod. They say. Grant this, and our delight ihall be ia 
the creature. ])ut, had they known that there in m God, 
thoy would have drawn a diiferent conclusion ; and that 
IK llic roncIuHion of the wis<<!. " I'hcro is a (icmI ; seek 
not for h;i])|)ificsK in cnmturcK." Then every thing whiob 
alhin>s MS towanlH the lov« of the. rreaturc, is evil, lic- 
riixisi". it Ko far hinders uk from serviriff (iod if we know 
liini ; or from seeking him if we do not. Now, we arf 
full of concupiseence. Then we are full of evil. We 
must learn, then, to abhor ourHclvcH, and all that would 
allncli IIS to any other than (>od only. 

ftd. ^\'lle^ we would think of (Jod, how many things 
we find whieh tiirn us away from him, and tempt ua to 
think otherwise. All this in evil; yet it is innate. 

<»?. That we are worthy of the h»ve of others, is false. 
To wish for their love, is unjust. Had we been bom in 
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a right state of rnind^ and with a due knowledge of our- 
aelvea and others^ we should not have felt this wish. Yet 
we are bom with it. We are then born unjust. £ach 
one regards himself. That is contrary to all order. Each 
should regard the general good. This selfish bias is the 
aonrce of all error^ in war> in government^ and in eco- 
nomy^ &c. 

If the members of each national and civU community 
should seek the good of the whole body^ these communi- 
ties themselves should seek the good of that whole body 
of which they are members. 

He who does not hate in himself that self-love^ and 
that propensity which leads him to exalt himself above all 
others^ must be blind indeed ; for nothing is more directly 
oontrary to truth and justice. For it is false that we de- 
serve this exaltation ; and to attain it^ is both unjust and 
impoesible ; for every one seeks it. This disposition with 
which we are bom^ is manifestly unjust — an evil from 
which we cannot, but from which we ought, to free our- 
aelves. 

Yet, no other religion but the Christian has condemned 
this as a sin, or shewn that we are born with it ; and 
that we ought to resist it, or suggested a means of cure. 

66. There is in man, an internal war between his rea-< 
flOZL and his passions. He might have enjoyed some little 
repose, had he been gifted with reason, without the pas- 
skills, or with passions independently of reason. But^ 
possessed as he is of both, he cannot but be in a state of 
oonfliot) for he cannot make peace with the one, without 
being at war with the other. 

If it is an unnatural blindness to live without inquiry 
•a to what we really are ; it is surely a far more fearful 
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ctntcj to lire in «in, while «« auknowlHlgi <3 
jrroBlei" pari of men ore tho (ubjouta of oue ui 
thwo MtntM of bliudneu. 

b, It U mrtuln thai the houI 1« either mortiil e 
dI. The dooUiun of tiii* quuitiuii niiut miilie nt 
differoncii in the iirini^iplen of niornl*. Yet philo 
have arranged their mornl lyittiin enlirdf Iildc^ 
ijf thi«. What an Bxtmorillniiry liUiuiiujiw I 

However bright they make the uotnedy of U 
iinforo, the Init Bul It alwayi stnlnvd with Uood. 4 
vulh ii laid upuii uur head, und there It Uei tot «< 

10. When God hiui created the liOBVon* and th*1| 
wbiub could fet\ 110 hnppiDHHi In tlieir own e 
pteiwud him to erenta nl«u n rnco of l>elng>ii who >li4li)| 
thU, and whOKlioulduunitltuteauoiiipouiidbodyofll 
in^ momhen. All mea ora mtnnburi uf thi> twdj'i'4 
order to their happluena, it wat requliito timttbl 
vliiunl flnd privutu will be Donformt'd to the (pmm 
l>y which tlje whole boily i* re^ulutuil. Yet it oftetf ]| 
imam, tliHt one ninn thlnki liimiitilf an indejiendnit wl 
and thiLt, loHJng light of the body uith whloli bo ll-H 
elated, lie bellevei that he ilt'pmidN only o 
wixhcM to ho hi* own centre, and hl« own 
But lie /ladit hlmgolf In thin stute, like a n 
tntwd from the body, and thnt huving In himwV » 
ciplo tit life, he only wandtffH nnd ijecomoii ni 
in the iinvertniiity of hie own oxlitonoe. 1 
length, a man he^lnn rightly to know himMlf, l» i 
it wow, i-olnniH luhi««oriw«; thi>n ho feele that IJ 
iiol, i)..- I.n.ly; 1,1' iiii,l,.Mii]i,l« Uieii that hr la only a 
ber of the universal bodjr, end that to Iw ft aattl 
t« hare no life, baing, or motios, bat bjr the ipMIH 
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body> and for the body^ — that a member separated from 
the body to which he belongs, hus only a remnant and 
expiring existence ; and that he ought not to love himself, 
but for the sake of the body, or rather that he should 
love only the whole body, because in loving that, he loves 
himself, seeing that in it, for it, and by it, only has he 
any existence whatever. 

For the regulation of that love which we should feel 
towards ourselves, we should imagine ourselves a body 
composed of thinking members, for we are members one 
of another; and thus, consider how far each memlier 
should love itself. 

The body loves the hand, and if the luind had a will of 
its own, it should love itself precisely in that degree, that 
the body loves it. Any measure of love that exceeds this, 
is unjust. 

If the feet and the hands had a separate will, they 
would never be in tlieir place, but in submitting it to the 
will of the whole body ; to do otherwise, is insubordina- 
tion and error. But in seeking exclusiAcly tlie good of 
the whole body, they cannot but consult their individual 
interest. 

The members of our body are nbt aware of the adv.'in- 
tage of their union, of their admirable sympathy, and of 
the care that nature takes to infuse into them vitjdity, 
and make them grow and endure. If they could know 
this, and availed themselves of their knowledge, to re- 
tain in themselves the nourishment wliich they received, 
without distributing it to the other members, they would 
not only be unjust, but actually miserable — they would 
be hating, and not loving themselves : tlieir happiness, 
BM well as their duty, consisting in submission to the 
guidance of that all pervading soul, which loves them 
better than they can love themselves. 



: \ 



voluntary, And coniptilHioii to iiivoluntiuy actioni 



' 71. The PJatoiiiHtH, nnil ovon KpictetUH oiid liiii fd 

nmintiiiiKMl^ thut (aod only wiih wortliy of love an 

^ r»tif>ii ; yet ihry Huiifi^ht for tlioinHelvcH the lovo i 

miration of men. They hail no iilcii of their a 
ru]>tiou. If they feel theniHelveH naturully led 
and adoro liim, and to Houk in them their chief ja 
are welcome to luuuiunt themHt*lveH fi^mnh Hut 
feel a naturiil avention to thiH, if they have no v 
hiafl, but to wIrIi to eHtahliah themHelvw in the gi 
nion of men ; and tliat all their perfection roniM 
to lead men^ without (*om]mlMion, to And happi 
loving them ; tlien I aiiy, that hucIi perfection is I 
What, have they known (jod, and have not deal; 
dufdvely that hia creaturcta Hhouhl love him ? Ua 
wifilied that the aifectionH of men ahould ntop al 
aelvea } Have they wished to be to men, tlie ol 
their deliberate preference for hai>pino88 P 
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tion 88 the evil which is natural to ub^ resiatfl the super- 
natural agency of grace. We feel our heart rending 
under these opposing influences. But it were sadly un- 
just to attribute this violence to God^ who draws us to 
himself^ rather than to the worlds which holds us back. 
Our case is like that of an infant^ whom its mother drags 
from the arms of robbers ; and who, even in the agony of 
laceration, must love the fond and legitimate violence of 
her who struggles for its liberty, and can only detest the 
fierce and t3rrannical might of those who detain it so un- 
justly. The most cruel war that God can wage agadnst 
men in this life is, to leave them without that war w]iich 
he has himself proclaimed. / am come, said Christ, to 
bring war ; and to provide for this war, he says, / am 
come to bring fire and, sword. Matth. x. 34. Luke xii. 49. 
Before this, the world lived in a false and delusive peace. 

73. God looks at the interior. Tlie church judges only 
by the exterior. God absolves as soon as he sees peni- 
tence in the heart. The church only when she sees it in 
our works. God makes a church, which is pure within, 
and which confounds, by its internal and spiritual sanc- 
tity, the impious superficial pretences of the self-sufli- 
dent and the Pharisee. And the church forms a com- 
pany of men, whose outward manners are so pure, as to 
condemn the habits of the heathen. If there are within 
her border, hypocrites so well concealed, that she detects 
not their malignity, she permits their continuance, for 
though they are not received by God, whom they cannot 
deceive^ they are received by men, whom they can. In 
such cases, however, the church is not outwardly dis- 
honoured, for their conduct has the semblance of holiness. 

74, The law has qot destroyed iial>xT^\pxL^^^ 



HH MIHCF.U.AKEOll|( THOUOti^^^^^^l 

«tniRti nuture. Gmce hu* not nl>n>^teil UMluri^^H 
■bles ui to fulIU It. ^H 

We mtke hd Idol oven of truth itBeU; fur trutli,^^| 
fl'oni ahnrity, in not tiuil. It U liut lii* Imigi, W^^| 
thiit we ought neither to lovu nor wonlilp; rtH^^H 
should we luve uii<l udure ita contrnry, which b fidM^^^| 

7i. All puhlio nmiiROmcntB nre full of ilMtigcr to A^l 
ChriitiHO life ; but Amongst nil thow whi<^htti(iworlilh> 1 
invented, nuuu it more to he feured thiin KPiitimMiliJ 1 
cnmody. It Ii a rcprenentutiun of tlie piuHioiiR nu dbRmI I 
aud delicato, thut it nwnlconii them, iind glv<t» thum M I 
iipriug in the hMrt, — eiipeciaDy the ptwuiion uflofo, ttil J 
■tiil muni HO, when It in exhibltud im cmincntl; chuu 1 
nnd virtuous. For the more Sunoueut it ii nmdo to i^ 1 
jinnr to innonnit mindti tho more itre thuy lititi opun ulto J 
iniiuence. The violence of it gmtitleB our mir-love.wMA | 
Hpeedily dedrM to (tlvo riie to the name eAurti, wMtb «t \ 
liKvo accn represi'iited. In the monn wlille, uleo, flOn* 
Ki-ieiice juHtifiea itsL'If by tlie hunoiiriil)lo niiturii of tboM 
ferllngH whiuh hnvu tiocn piiiiHrHj'ed, no fur ni to atat ' 
the feara of n pure mind, und tu nugfleit the idcB iM 
it can surely he nu violiition of piirlty to love with ad lAi^ 
tion H nppnrentl}' rntlonal. And ihun, we leave tho tbralM 
ivith a herirt teeming with tlio dclighto nml the tcnder- 
iionaeH of Jove ; nnd with the uiiderituiidlng *u jiermiaded 
, of its iiinooenue, thut we lire frilly ]>rcpnred to receive lU 
flnt impresiiuna, or iHther to luvic tliu opportunity of 
living; birth to thein In the henrtnf miothn, thntweinU| 
receive the lume plunNurp»i, nnd tlie Mum iidutiition wlujfl 
we MW »o well depictud uti thu ytngi: ^J 

7S. Liccntiont onions are w far naturally «l|hk 



I four iirttliini;. 1 hit)i« fl 

'cnMtt. II tfMtiHd iMiUu^T 

iHnj f<UT«al ()>c kmt, tbejF I 
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which I hiLvo citeil p I aiiKweroil, If 1 were io a lOM 
thoro wcro a iIokimi ftiuntniiis, inid I know ft 
tjiiii thut one (if thorn >vjih imuhoiiciI, 1 Hhotild In 
oblif^fiitioii to toll the worUI not to draw from thai 
tnin ; and, as it inifi;lit ho Kiipposod, that this wai 
fauoy on my part, 1 kIiouM ho ohlifcod to name hi 
had poiwHiod it, rathor than oxpoHO a whole cit) 
risk ofdoath. 

I WHH iiskod, ffiirflhf, why I ado])tod an afj^riH?ablej 
nnd ontortninln'f styh'? I unsworod, If I had 
do.i>:iiiati('aIIy, noiio hut tho hwirnod wouhl have n 
hiMik ; Jind thoy had no nood of it, knowing; how t] 
tor stood, at toast as woli as I did. I oonoeived i1 
f(»rc my duty tii writo, so that my h'ttom nii^it I 
by wonioii, and poopio in ^onoral, that thoy migh 
tho danp*r of all tlioso maxims and propOHitioB 
woiv tlioii sjiroad abroad, and admittod with B 
Itosiiation. 

rinallv, I was askod If I ]i:id mvsolf road all til 
wliirh I <|U()tiMl? I .insurnMl, No. To d«i this, 
n«M«d h.ivr pas^nl tin* ^i-ratrr part <»f my lifo in 
MTV i»ad books. Hut 1 liavo twico road Ksoobar tl 
out; and for tho othors, I ^n»t sovoral of my fri 
road tboui ; but I liavo lU'vor usotl a sinjrlo passa^ 
nut having road it mysrlf in tho book quotod. 
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do ; but it does nothing that would^ in the leasts lead one 
to suppose that it has a will like them. 

80. Some authors^ speaking of their works, say, " My 
bookj my commentary, my history." They betray their 
own vulgarity, who have just got a house over their heads, 
and have always, ^^ My house," at their tongue's end. 
It w«re better to say, ^* Our book, our history, our com-, 
mentary, &c. for generally there is more in it belonging 
to others than to themselves. 

81. Christian piety annihilates the egotism of the heart ; 
worldly politeness veils and represses it. 

82. If my heart were as poor as my understanding, I 
ibofold be happy, for I am thoroughly persuaded, that 
gucih poverty is a great means of salvation. 

83. One thing I have obser\'ed, that let a man be ever 
■jw poor^ he has always something to leave on his death- 
bed. 

84. I love poverty, because Jesus Christ loved it. I 
'love wealth, because it gives the means of assisting the 
wretched. I wish to deal faithfully with all men. I 

-render no evil to those who have done evil to me ; but I 
wish them a condition similar to my own, in which they 
would not receive from the greater portion of men either 
i^ood or evil. I aim to be always true, and just, and open 
.towards all men. I have much tenderness of heart to- 
wards those whom God has more strictly united to me. 
Whether I am in secret, or in the sight of men, I have 
■eetbefbre me in all my actions, the God who will judge 
-ilienij and to whom I have consecrated them. These ax« 
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my roolin|(M ; luiil I lilrHH tny lUMltMMuor every day of nr 
lifts wf'u liiiH i>lniiu«(l thoiii ill lilt* ; nii'l whti, frtim anuu 
full tif wtMiknt'HH, iiiiHt>ry, IiihI, priil«s iintl amitititm, hii 
fftriiitM tint) vlt^ttM'ioiiH fivttr tlit*Ht« tnils Ity the power Q 
tlint ii^riuM^, it) which I tiwt* fvfry ihiti^, muniiff tluit ii 
iiiym^r tliero Ih imthiiifjr l>ui iniHt>ry uml htirrur. 

N.%. DiMfiiHti Ih tlit< nntiirul Ntiitt* of CliriHiinnH; fur b 
itH iiifliuMiitis wt* iKM^fiiiK^ wliiit wo hIioiiM lit* lit fill timet 
w(* tMidiiro i*vil ; \i'i> iirt< ilt'privcd of nil tmr f^tioilM, and t 
nil tilt' pli'iisiircH iirNciisc ; \vi* iiro frtuMl frtiiii tlio excil 
iiMMit ul' tlidHt' p.-issioiiH wliirli iiiiiioy iih nil ttmmfifli life 
\vr livt* without ninliitioii niiil witlioiiiavariiHshitheouil 
Nliitit i*x|M'H.'ition tif flc.'itli. And ih it not tliiiM, thi 
(■hriHtiatiH nIioiiIiI hjm'iiiI tli(>ir itnys? And ih It not ro 
ItappiiirNH to find i>iirHi'lvt'H |diir.(*d hy ncT-CKHity inthi 
Ntiitt* ill wliir.lt wf tiiif(lit to Iks ami that W(* liuvo notliill 
to fh», hut huiiihly and pcaci'iihly suhinit to tmr hit. Wit 
tliis view, I iisk for notliiii;^ flnr hut to |iray (itMl tiii 
he would JM'.stnw this fjjurv iijmn inc. 

HO*. It i^ str:in^<:c tliiit men havi* wislu'd to tlivtMiittitl 
|irin(-I|d('s of thin;.v>^, .ind to .ittnin tti uni\'t*rHal ktitM 
h'djjfr ; for surely it \vcn» iui|M»,'.iiilt' to rhcriHli Hiirh 
|>ur|i(iMc, without a r.ip.'ii'ity. or thr prcNii nipt ion tif H f 
piHMt y. IIS houndh' .s :i-i nature itM'lf. 

H7. N.itnrc has many prrl'tM-tions to slit'w that it in 
itnap' of the Deity. It has dcfiM-tM, to show that it in li 
nil iinaj^r, 

NH. Mfii aiT so ctMuplrtcly fool.n liy iiiTt'SMity, that 
iM hut a fool ill a higher htraiii of lolly, who docH iif)tiM 
/i'NW jiih fotdishiicsH. 
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89. Do away the doctrine of probability^ and you please 
the world no longer. Give them the doctrine of proba- 
bilityj and you cannot but please them. 

90. If that which is contingent were made certain, the 
teal of the saints, for the practice of good works, would 
be useless. 

91. It must be grace indeed that makes a man a saint. 
And who, even in his most doubtful mood, docs not know 
what constitutes a saint, and what a natural man ? 

96. The smallest motion is of importance in nature. The 
whole substance of the sea moves when we throw in a 
pebble. So in the life of grace, tlie most trifling action 
has a bearing in its consequences upon the whole. Every 
thing then is important. 

97. Naturally men hate each other. Much use has 
been made of human corruption, to make it subsen^e the 
public good. But then, all this is but deception ; a false 
semblance of charity ; really it is only hatred after all. 
This vile resource of human nature, this Jiffmentum malum 
is only covered. It is not removed. 

98» They, who say that man is too insignificant to be 
admitted to communion with God) had need be more than 
ordinarily great to know it assuredly. 

99. It is unworthy of God to join himself to man in 
his miserable degradation ; but it is not so to bring him 
liurth from that miser)'. 

100. Who ever heard such abaut^Uw^ *\JMtf«% i^^^x^. 



Ill; iu;s. I ma I .iiriNiiniiii.y iH Ilia uiu oiiiy roiifpun> 

1 roiil i>1)jcrtioii itt itw iMMiifc triio. On tlio vinitriiry, t 

one of the nioiiMH of (iroof Ihat it ih true. 

loi. In u Htat» OHiuhliHluMl UH li rc))ul>Hc, like Vi 
It woru }i ifvvtii Hill to try to forro ii kin^ ujion them 
' to roll tho ptMiplo of that liliorty wliicli («im1 liiul | 

lluMu. Hut in a Htato wlirri* monarch irnl power hu 
Hilniittml, wo rannot vioiato the rcK|MM't due tii the 
witliout fi do^eo of Harrilof^e ; for aw the power thai 
lutH (M)tiferrc<l on him, ih not only ii roprcNentntioD^ I 
participation of the ])ower of (lod, wo may not oppi 
without roKiHtin^ maniferitly the orilinnncu) of God. I 
over, aH rivil war, wliieh ih the conHCfpience of luc 
Niritaiirej jh one of the ^reateHt eviln thnt wo can eo 
in violation of the love of our nei^hlNnir, we ciin i 
HufHtuently nui^nify the ^reatnenn of the erime. 
primitive (!hriHtiiuiH did not teach uh nwolt, hut piitl 
when kin|(H trampled u|Mm their rl^htfl. 

I Hui iiH far removed from the ]irohidiJlity of thii 
nil from iiKKaHHination and rohherv on the hiirhwav. 1 
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nn tiiam. It oonmits in the endeavour to establish a 
BormpoDdence between the understanding and heart of 
thow to whom we speak, on the one hand^ and tlie 
tboDghtg and expressions of which^ we make use on the 
ether ; an idea which supposes^ at the outset^ that we 
have well stndied the human hearty to know all its re- 
CMM^ and rightly to arrange the proportions of a dis- 
eoum^ calculated to meet it. We ought to put ourselves 
in the place of those to whom we speak^ and try upon 
our own hearty the turn of thought which we give to a 
diaeoaraej and thus ascertain if the one is adapted to the 
othar^ and if we can in this way acquire tlic conviction. 
Chat the hearer will be compelled to surrender to it. Our 
Itrength should he, in being simple and natural^ neither 
^Hlnti^g that miiich is little^ nor lowering tliat wliich is 
really grand* It is not enough tliat the statement be 
beaatifiil. It should suit the subject^ having nothing 
Bxnberant, nothing' defective. 

Eloquence is a pictural representation of thought ; and 
MnoOj thoae who, after having painted it^ make addi- 
Uohb to it> give us a fancy picture, but not a portrait. 

106. The Holy Scripture is not a science of the un- 
ilflntanding, but of the lieart. It is intelligible only to 
those who have an honest and good heart. The veil that 
if npon the Scriptures, in the case of the Jews, is there 
ilio in the case of Christians. Charity is not only the 
md of the Holy Scriptures, but the entrance to them. 

107. If we are to do nothing, but where we have the 
idvantage of certainty, then we should do nothing in re- 
ligion; for religion is not a matter of certainty. But 
low many things we do uncertainly, as sea-voyages. 
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lmitlf*«i l^f' I Miy thftif tlifit wit Mliimld ilo nothing 
all, fitr wtiUinif in ri*rtftiii. 'I'lifrt* In mfiri* of isertainty 
ri*lif(ioii, thfiii in ilin liojM; iliiii wn hIihII H»<e tlia momii 
for It iff not I'friniti tliut wn kIihII m*i* IIm* niurnmr. H 
it. iH riTtfiirily poKHilihs iliril wi* rnny not wn li»-mffiTO« 
And UtiH riinnoi Ih* finirni<'«l nfri'lipjlon. It in not fit 
tiiin thiit n*lip:ion Ih ; hut whu will dure* to Nity, tlmt it 
('«*rtiiinly |KHiNil)Ii* that it iH not. Now wh(*n wi* latiourf 
til' morrow, and upon nn unrcrtninty, rviiwm jijiitiri(M ui 

I OH. Tht: invi'ntionHornM*n ]trtty;ri'tm\vf\y\ui\mtv¥fn 
A^f to tnr.t'. 'J'li«' f(<H)dni*HH and tin* uirkcdnifimortnni 
({rncritl ri'Minin thi* hunic 

lOf). A ni:in rniiht nrqtiiri* a lialiit of nioro i»ViiliMiO|ili 
^|if»rti|ation and tlioii|<)it on wliat In* him*h, and form h 
jiid^oii-nt oftliini^H liy (lint, wliili* In* M|M*akff f^iMiemlly 
ollirr-. in rnon* popoliir i;in^iia^^<>. 

Ill.f ( '.iHiial rirruiri!it.;iiMri: j^jvi* n '<• to \)tnu fghin, ui 
l;i).i' llii'iii ttw.iy ii^fiin ; tin'i'i- ji no nrt fd' iTfatiiiK 
l»r<'i>«rvirij/ tlji-ni. 

I^^ Voii tliioK lli.'if. till* rlnirrli i-lioiild not jodf(v 
tli(? irnv.'trd luun, l>fr;iiii-.c ^^w^ ln'Uiiti/n only to I rod ; a 
n\ tlic oiil vv.'ird ni:in, \n't':ini\fi'n}i\ jiid{'f<t of till* liiMirl; iii 
tliiiK, dfv.troyjn^r till |»ow<t o/' dii rrjfnifi.'ilinpf liiiman ili 
r.ir|.i'r, yon rctniii witliiri tin* rlmrrli tin* inoMt diniuili. 
ol" oii'O, and imimi wlio ..o ninniff'ttly tWuyrttvf it, that^t 
llii* :ivna(M)^itiMt of till* •Irw!,, and tin* :><wts', of philoHiphi 



4 'I linl lr, Mr<- kii'fW lit (.oasiMt- 1 vrni.-. hy vvhn h itn* iiiit{tit hr Oif i mm*. 
f 'i')ir Ihniiijiil 110, u liM IffiiiKl III I Ik M"/» Iml unl^ ni li.f r«l|tirif| uf ( 

ifofti-i, Bii ,iiii|ii(iily ('•-i\M'iu\f i|iA.\>i\it \ii\\ii«v«\ 
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wonld have ejected them as worthless^ and consigned 
them to abhorrence. 

113. Whoever will^ may now be made a priest^ as in the 
dayv of Jeroboam. 

114. The multitude which is not brought to act as 
tuuty^ is confusion. That unity which has not its origin 
in the multitude, is tyranny. 

Hi. Men consult only the ear, for want of the heart. 

116. We should be able to say in every dialogue or dis- 
eofurse^ to those who are offended at it, ^^ Of what can 
you complain ?" 

117. Children are alarmed at the face which they have 
themselves disguised ; but how is it, that he who is so 
weak, as ian infant, is so bold in maturer years ? Alas, 
Ui weakness has only changed its subject ! 

118. It is alike iiicomprehensible that God is, and that 
be ia not; that the soul is in the body, and that we have 
■o aonl ; that the world is, or is not created ; that there 
l9,mi» hot such a thing as original sin. 

119. The statements of Atheists ought to be perfectly 
'dear of doubt. Now it is not perfectly clear, that the 
eoiil is materiaL 

190. UilbeUevers the most credulous ! They believe 
-the miracles of Vespasian, that they may not believe the 
fl^«cles of Moses. 



I 
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On Iha Fhibmphi/ qf De»carte». 
Wi» may lay pmernlly, thn wiirlU U maAo by figun m)J 
motion, tor that i» true ; Imt to uny vhux figure and mo- 
tion, and to specify the compnutlun of tha muchlm, i> 
perfectly riillculiiui ; for It U uwIpu, ijueitionaltlai ud 
Inborioui. Jliit, if it be uU truu, the wliole uf tho philv 
NOptiy in nut wortli nn liour'i thought. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



) nott A LKTTS* or 

THX MATH or flit 



WIIBN we nre In nlDlction, nwlng to the denth of iHmi< 
Trlend whom wo luveil, or Mima othor nuxfortuue tkatLw 
linjiponelto ub, we ouitht not to neek for uotuolation in 
uiimalveH, nor in uur foUow-rrpntiircs, nor in any croted 
thinp:; we Hhoiild seek it in Uud only. And thn rea«Oii 
JH, thnt crentiires nre nut the jirimnry cauiie of thiwc uo 
currenoen which we call evllH. But tliat t)io provideow 
(if God being the true and inle cuuiie uf them, llie ubitei 
nnd the auroreiini, "e oufclit, undoubtedly, to huva rr- 
I'linnio dirrrtly to their siiurce, and ascend even tu their 
iiriKiii, to ubtiiln «iitiiifiictory iiUeviiitlon, For, if wo fel* 
low tljiK prerept, and conxider this afflicting beroaveniHit, 
not a* Iho result of chance, nor a« n fatal neceMity of uur 
nature, not na the Hport uf those clcnientii and stcniu of 
wliiiih man i» fonnoij (fur God hnn not iihnndunod hia dec) 
to tlie rltlc of ciiprice ur oliunce) liut hi the indinpor***^ 
inovitablu, just, and huly roiult of a deeree of thi 
vidcnco of God, tu be executed in tho fulncw uf 
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liid, in fact^ that all which happens has been eternally 
pfeient and pre-ordained in God ; if^ I say^ by the teach- 
ingB of grace we. consider this casualty^ not in itself^ and 
independently of God^ but viewed independently of self^ 
and as in the will of God^ and in the justice of his decree^ 
and the order of his Providence ; which is^ in fact ^ the 
true cause^ without which it could not have happened, by 
which alone it has happened, and happened in the pre- 
cise manner in which it has ; we should adore in humble 
silence the inaccessible elevation of His secrecy; we 
should venerate the holiness of His decrees ; we should 
bless the course of His providence ; and, uniting our will 
to the very will of God, we should desire with Him, in 
Him, and for Him, those very things which He has 
wished in us, and for us, from all eternity. 

S. There is no consolation but in truth. Unquestion- 
ably there is nothing in Socrates or Seneca which can 
MOthe or comfort us on these occasions. They were under 
the enror, which, in blinding the first man, blinded all 
tha rest. They have all conceived death to be natural 
to nuun ; and all the discourses that they have founded 
upon this false principle, are so vain and so wanting in 
■olidity, that they have only served to shew, by their 
utter useleasness, how very feeble man is, since the lof- 
^Smt productions of the greatest minds are so mean and 

It is not so with Jesus Christ ; it is not so with the ca- 
nonioal Scriptures. The truth is set forth there : and con^ 
wiattan is associated with it, as infallibly as that truth 
Ifildf te inMibly separated from error. Let us regard 
teilkk tiien, by the light of that truth which the Holy 
8pifH teaches. We have there a mo^ ^NVBdoBj^gm^ft 
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mwn* or ktiDwSnAi thnt ronllj' nnd truly Atnth U tii« 
panHlty uf lin, nppolntPii Ut ninn m th» dtmcrt of crlmn, 
and neoDMuy to ninn fur liU mcJipa rrnm uumiptkin; 
thnt It ii the only meun* of ilulivurlni^ th« •mil from the 
motion* of (In In the momlien, from whlcti the ulnta tn 
nevBr etittrdjr frn*, whilo they live In tliU worM. W« 
know tb«t life, itnd the life of Chrbtlana eRpKlaD/, b 
« continued incriflce, whlnh can only bo (emlflstad bf 
ilMth. Wn know thnt Jmur Chriri, when he cttmi Inta 
thU wttrld, mnnldDreil hlmnflf, nnd nlfereA hlmiH'lf to (M 
M a eacriAue, and lui a ri>Kl vli'tlm ; that hli birth, lii 
life, hU death, remirrMtion and anoenaion, and hia alWoit 
at the right hand of the Puthor, are hut one and the 
lama ■■icriflM. Wr know that what took plaoe in Jam 
C'hrlvt, tnuit eoour alao In all hli Riemboni. 

Lot ui conalder Ufu then aa a ucrlEIoo, and that tht 
auoldeata of Ufi> mnho no imprvMilon on the ChrMlu 
mind, hut iM tht'y Jriterrujit or nirry on thla aaoriAn. 
Let u» luill nuthloK ovil Imt thnt whli^h coiutltutN tbi 
vlatim due to (lud a victim offered to the derlt ; httbl 
u> oall that rnnll)' guoA, which rendare the vlatim due is 
Adam to the devil, n victim lacrlflced to flod ; tai bf 
thi* rule, lut ui examine death, 

For thU iiiirjiOHe we muxt hnve renourie to the fUMt 
of JeiUB C'hrlit : fur n« Ooil rrftnrd* men only In the fm- 
■on of the mndlnliir, JtmuH ( ^rlut, m(in niao t>h(KlU 00^ 
reii"'''! t^llhrr othen, or tlieiimuIvKH, mediately tkraofb 
him. 

If we do not avail oiirinlveii of thU medlattofit we tM 
And In ouriH>lve> mitliluK hut rr-nl mlMrlea or nbontlndil* 
evil* : hut If we loiirn tii hutk at evi'ry tiling thn 
Jumn Chrlrt, we ahall alwaya obtain pomfvr^ tnthftM 
«nil JnetrucUon. " -^b 
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Let us look at death then through Christy and not 
wiChoat him. Without Christ it is horrihle^ detestable ; 
it IB the abhorrence of human nature. In Jesus Christ 
it is very different; it is lovely^ holy^ and the. joy of the 
fidthful. All trial is sweet in Jesus Christy even death. 
He suffered and died to sanctify death and suffering ; and 
as God and man^ he has been all that is great and noble^ 
and all that is abject^ in order to consecrate in himself all 
things, es^cept sin^ and to be the model of all conditions 
€f life. 

In order to know what death is^ and what it is in Jesus 
Qirist^ we should ascertain what place it holds in his one 
eternal sacrifice; and with a view to this, observe, that 
the principal part of a sacrifice is the death of the victim. 
The offering and the consecration which precede it, are 
preliminary steps, but the actual sacrifice is death, in 
which tibe creature, by the surrender of its life, renders 
to God all the homage of which it is capable, making it- 
edf nothing before the eyes of His majesty, and adoring 
that Sovereign Being which exists essentially and alone. 
ft: ii tme that there is yet another step after the death 
ef the victim, which is God's acceptance of the sacrifice, 
and which is referred to in the Scripture, as Gen. viii. 21. 
*Jmd Ood smeUed a sweet savour. This certainly crowns 
the offering ; but then this is more an act of God towards 
liw creature, than of the creature to God ; and does not 
therefore alter the fact that the last act of the creature is 
hia death. 

All this has been accomplished in Jesus Christ. When 
ke came into the world he offered himself. So Heb. ix. 14. 
I%rm^ the eternal Spirit, he offered himself to God, When 
h$ tmmtk Mo the world, he saith. Sacrifice and offering thou 
mmtUki not, f^ut a body thou hast prepared me. Thea^ «avi . 

i3 
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/, Ij> I eomc, in tlte volume iif Ihe boolt it u mrittn tf 
OM, to do thy KiU, O God ; ym, tliy Inw it loUlmi ntg limrt' 
Heb. X. S. Psnlm xl. 7, H. Here it hi« oblation ; liif an^ 
l«£ciition followeil Lmmerliately upon bis olil«Uuii. TUi 
ncrltice continued tbroutth hiii whole life, and wo* boBi 
pleted by Mm destli. So Luke icxiv. S6. Ought not CMM 
it have ruffh^id tlirte thingt, and entered itdo hi* glory. Ant 
«{l^iii, H«b. V. Jn Urn (%■ of Aw JleA, urhtn h» had qfftnt 
tip prayerM and tvpplicatiarui, wUh tlroag crjfitig and Imn 
unlo him that utu able to aiiw him from dmtk, ha oat Im^ 
in Uml he feared; and though he letreaMm, yit banmiit 
ehedienoB b)/ the thingt uAich hr niffetrd. And tiod ntad 
him from the dead, and cuimed liia ntlor)' to rMt uptaUa^ 
(fia evNit furmurly prafi|^rGd hy the fire from lunwi 
wliidi Ul upon the victims to biiR) and CODMBM ttl 
body,) to quicken htm t« the li£e of Kktry. Thia ■ wktt 
JeiuB Chriit hu obtained, aad which was ■iimnipllAtil 

This Hiicrifice, tliereforp, havinf; been perfected by (be 
death of JeauB Christ, und conaummated even in fait body 
by tbe resurrection, in which the likenoss of sinful iah 
haa been swallowed up in glory, Je«us Christ had done ill 
on hiapart; it remained only that the sacrilice be acMpted 
of God ; and that, us the smoko arose and carried tli* 
odour to the throne of God, so Jesus Christ •lioold be io 
thifi statu of complete immolution, offered, carried up, aod 
received at the tliraneof (^od itself j and thii was •omm- 
plisbed in liiu ii«ruiiaiun, in which, by his own Btrei^, 
and by the streu^h uf the Holy Epirit, sujiplied to him 
continually, he ascended up on hij^b. He was Ikrim of 
tts the smoke uf those victims wlio were typical of Jenu 
Clirist, was carried up buoyant on the air, whichua^pa 
of the Huly Spirit. AM Xhe SxXt of the Apostles stat« 
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ezprasaly^ that h6 wm teoeiTed into heayen, to luNiinre uK 
that this hoLjBtm&ce, offered on the earthy was accepted 
and received into the boeom of God. 

Sadi is tiie fMt with regard to our Alnd^hfty Lord. 
Now^ kt us look at oiorselyes. When we enter into the 
ehurdi^ whidi is the company of all Mthful peopte^ or to 
sfeak siore partionhiriy^ of God's elect, into which Jesus 
Cflirist^ hy a piivilege'J^eculiar to the only Son <tf God, 
entered at tiie moment of his incarnation, we are ofieired 
and sancttfied. This saoifice continues through life, and 
it perfected in death, iioi which the soul, quitting entirely 
tiie vioea and the corrupt affections of earth, whose eon« 
tagiaa still, throughout life, ministered some infection, 
Ipafc fects her own tmftnolation, and is received into the 
boMibofGod. 

Let us ftot then sorrow for the death of the faithful, 
-m the keath^i who have no hope. We have not lost 
ihem at their death. We lost them, so to speak, (Vom 
llilit moment when they were really given to God. From 
'tfuitt time tiiey were ihe L<»rd's. Their life was devoted 
^'him ; their actions to mankind regarded only the gidry 
•ef God. Then in their death they have become entirely 
'^iq^atwted from sin, and in that moment they have been 
MseiTBd of God, and their sacrifice received its comple- 
tfon and its <9t>wn. 

• . They have performed their vows ; they have done the 
wevk which Crod gave them to do; they have accom- 
flfaiied the work for which alone they were created. 
The will of God has been done in them, and their will 
iMS heea absorbed in the will of God. That then which 
Odd has Joined together, let not our will put asunder: 
'let us destroy or subdue, by a right comprehension of the 
triDlfa^ that sentiment of our corrupted voA^^SL^tt^to^SMsi 
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whidi prawnti to un only fulan im|irpiiiionii, and which 
dlitnrtw kf it* delusiniiB, the holy ffeliiign that evang^- 
cal truth InapircH. 

Let VI not then re^nrd death ai h«athena, Iiut as Chris- 
tlaiu> with Iwpe, n* St Vrail urdnlns ; fur thii ii the tpt' 
dal privilege of liulicvem. Think nut of a {-oriiw m ■ 
putrid oweMej oe lyin;; nature rpprcnonti it tu us; but 
count it, MOOrdinft to the apprehonnions of faith, ti th» 
ncrad and eterniU tomple of the Spirit of Hod. 

For we knoir thut the hodies of the snlntu arn preaerved 
by the Holy ^irit unto the reHurri>Ftion, which will be 
aoooinpllibsd by thnt Spirit dwelling in them for that pur> 
po*e> It wuon this uccount that some re- vero need relic* 
of tlie deiut; and for this Bame reason, formerly, tile 
euohariet me placed in tlie mouth of the dead. But the 
church has given up thix cuetom, hecause the eucliariit 
being the bread of life, and of the liviog, ought Dot to bl 
administered to thi> dcnd. 

Do not consiik'r tho faithful, who have died In the 
grnce of God, ai having ceased to lire, though aatm 
HUiTgeBta this ; hut as now beginning to live, Air 10 tlw 
truth aBBures ua. Do nut regard their soula ■• prrl^H 
and annihilated, but aa quickened and united to tht «^ 
veroign source of life. And in this way, correot bj tkt 
i)elief of these truths, those erroneous opinlODS wUcA Wt 
so impressed upon our minds, and those feeling! of (bwA 
whicli are so natural to us- 

S. God created man with two prindplet of Ion ; Iks 
love of God, and the love of self; but governed bjr tUi 
law, tliat the love of God should he infinite, having ttif 
the infinite God for its end ; the love of aelf ftalte anl 
subordinate to God, 
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Mmd, in that state^ not only loved himself without sin- 
nlii|^ ; bat not to have loved himself^ would have been 
criminal. 

But sinoe sin entered into the worlds man has lost the 
fimwr principle of love ; and this love of self^ having 
dweh alone in this noble mind, made originally capable 
of an infinite love, has spread forth iaordinately in the 
▼Old which the love of God left desolate ; and hence man 
now loves himself^ and all other things for his own sake, 
L «. in an infinite degree. 

There is the origin of self-love. It was natural to 
Adam ; and in his state of innocence it was quite justi« 
fiaUe ; bat in consequence of sin, it has become criminal 
and unbounded. We see then both the source of this 
lofft, and the cause of its enormity and guilt. It is the 
■aiiie with the desire of dominion, with inactivity, and all 
other vices ; and this idea may be easily transferred to 
the dread which we have of death. This dread was na- 
tand and proper in Adam, when ionoceut; because as his 
life was approved of God, it ought to be so by man ; and 
doth would have been dreadful, as terminating a life 
con f armed to the will of God. But since man has sinned, 
hia life has become corrupt, his body and soul mutually 
hostile to each other, and both hostile to God. 

Bat while this change has poisoned a life ouce so holy, 
Hia lore of life has yet remained ; and that dread of 
dssthj which has remained the same also, and which was 

■ 

jostifiaUe in Adam, is not justifiable in us. 

We i0^ then^ the origin of the dread of death, and the 
cause qfili guilt. lte% the illumination of faith correct 
the error of nature. 

The dread of death is natural to man; but it was in 
Ids state ef innocence, because death could not enter 
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jmrii'liiw, without finUhiiiR a life ^erfixAlf purs. 
rifhi. then, tu hate it, wht\n it went to iiDpiinit« » bo\y 
■mil fmin u huly Imdy : but ttivn It in riKht tu lava il 
when it wpanttea a holy loul tram nn impure body. 
wai n^lit to Hhrink from it wheo it would have briAtn , 
«p tho poaca bot^een tho wiul and the body ; but nut I 
when It terminntM an uthurwinc irreuonullMbU dlntn- I 
•ion, In fnot, wlieii it »ould have afflloted ui innocent I 
body ; when it would linvu duprived Um body of tie 
powt^r of kiiuwiny God ; wiieii It would have aepantcd 
from the aoul a body nubmiaiiive tu itn wlil, and ooMipe- 
ratinK with It ; wht<n it would have tenniaat«d ull the 
bleminffK uf which rann knew liimnelf nnpaiile, than Itwai 
. riftht tu abhor It. But, wh«n it tvrmlnittM an lotpon 
life ; when it take* away froni tbii body tho liberty uf 
■Inning ; when it reicuea the «oul fmni th« might of ■ 
ruliel, who counteract* all hl« e0i>rta fur •aivatien, it ii 
vnry Impropm' to rotuln towardi It the anme opinlotii. 

Wv miiHt not tberi ifive up IIiIh liivu of liri> wbiiih wit 
(jiven UK liy niitiiri' ; lor wit liuvo rrni-ived It from (iod. 
But then, let it be a love for that aame lUa wUeb <M 
Kave, and not for a life directly contrary to It. JM 
whilst we approve the love which Adam felt to tlwllli rf 
innocence, and which Jesug Chriit alM bad fi>r hb M, 
let it be one bufinemt to hate a life, the revsTM of tbat 
which Jeaui (Jhriat loved, and to attain to tliat 4tMb 
which Jeiua Chriit experienced, and which hipf to ■ 
liody ii|>pruved of God; but let ui not dread a 4Htli, 
which, at it operate! to punish a guilty body, aad to dnme 
a vitiated body, ought to inipire in ui 
ingM, if we have but the principle!. In hi 
denree, of faitii, hope, and cliarity. • 
it in one uf tbe great ^rincivlea of ChrietiMii^> that 
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rilirtiidi lu^peiied to Jesot Christy riiotdd take place in 
Ik^ Mml md body of eadi Christian : tiiat as Jesus Christ 
bM ioflered during his niortal life^ has died to this mor- 
tal fife, htm risen to « tUbw life, has ascended to heaven, 
Utare he hai sat down at the right hand of the Father ; 
ei^eai^ both tiie bodyand soul to%uffer, die, rise again, 
and aaoend to heaven. 

An tftese tiiingli are accomplished during this life in the 
wal, but not in tiie body. The soul suffers and dies to 
tin; the Mai is raised to a new life ; and then, at last, 
Hm MNil 4ults the earth, and ascends to heaven in the 
kdtf petiis of a heavenly life ; as St P^ul says. Out con- 

VBWRlDiV WW mm HKMVCtm* 

But none of these things take plhce in the body dur- 
iBf this pr e sen t life ; they will occur hereafter. For, in 
aeathj the body dies to its mortal life : at the Judgment, 
it shall rise to new life ; and after the Judgment, it shall 
aaoend to heaven, and dwell there for ever. So that the 
vame train of events happens to the body as to the soul, 
imly at ^Uffsrent times : and these changes in the body 
do iMi take place till those of the soul are complete— that 
Is, after death. So that death is the coronation of the 
beatiflcation of the soul, and the dawn of blessedness to 
Aa body also. 

These are the wonderful ways of Divine wisdom re- 
If enrtng the salvation of souls ! And St Augustin teaches 
V» faore, that God has adopted this arrangement to pre- 
twlawrioosevil; fbriftheperiodof theactof thespi- 
fftaal regeneration of the soul had been made the period 
fif tiba ittith and resurrection of the body also, men would 

#iilf lanra subinitted to the obedience of the gospel from 
ilia love of life; but by the preset arrangement, i^' 
yomr of fidth is much more manifested, whilst the 
^ inuiMiitaJlf ty is traced thr^ 
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i. It were not rl^clit tbnt wa iliuulil nnt FmI and tnoiini 
iivur til* HlHktiuiiK Biiil ntlifiirtiiDdi uf Urtt, liku uiKali 
wl'<i liiiv* mil the pMwluii* ttf uur nature. It vtrro not 
rl|[lit altlior thiit we (thuuld miitow wltliuiit ouiuolattou 
liku til* liantliatiN, wlio knuw ui>t tliv )in|iB of ifr^ce. Hul 
ll In rl|[)it tliDt wii hIvuIiI Im affllRtail iintl euuifiirUd m 
ClirlNtiiin*, nnd thiit tliB luiniwliitlolu uf gneio •liiiulil rlw 
•ujiprlor to tha f«ellngi at anture ; mi that gtutm uliuulil 
not (inly be In i|a, Uut vlutorloui In ui j h that. In Iwl- 
lowing uur lioavenly Katlier'a dubus, lili will ihuulil b»< 
come oiin ; no thot hl« ^aoo ■iioiUil ralgn ovnr our lie- 
perrwt nature, luiil that uur alllivtlona ahoulil Iw, as It 
wi'ri*, tbu matter uf a tianrlfliin wliloh graea (Hiinplirt«a,Mi4 
i»n«iinici» tu the K\oTf of Oud : anil that theM Individual 
aa«ritlen nIuiuIiI liunuiir and nnticlputa tlint imlvaraal 
aacriftc*, In wliiuh our whole nature aliall Ite perfeoM <V 
tliii power of Jeaua Chrlat. 

And henue we derive heneflt fVum our imperfootioiM, 
■liicK tlioy -iTvii HI iimtti'r I'lir mich ■itiTlllren, * For It !• 
tliii olijurt uf true (Jiirl>tliin> to iiruDt hy their own !•• 
|i«rr<H:tioiia, In aa muuh no iiU Ihliigt mrrh together fir gmi 
to (he ebmt. 

And If we nn» careful, wu «hull And gntA proflt MhI 
•illltuAlon In i^irmlilerliiK tlila mutter ea it la In trntfc. 
For ainnii it in truo, tliiit the duiitli uf tiio body U onlf tlw 
liiiiifpi of the duuth uf the aoiil, iind that we hulld on thk 
priiii'ljilu, thiit we have K<"xl (rrouud tu hope for tb* m1^ 
vatidu of IhriHu whiHut death wa mourn ; then It U Mr< 
t<dn, that if wo cunnut chock the tide of our grltrf m4 
Hjatri^aa, we may ut limHt derive from It tliia benefit, tlut 
if Uin duath uf tlie hudy u nu druadrui, a* to fife rlw to 
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ncll emoti<«s, that of the soul would have caused us 
agoqies £ax leas coiieolahle. God has sent the former to 
ihoae for whom we weep j but we hope that the latter he 
ban averted. See then in the magnitude of our woes, 
the greatness of our blessings ; and let the excess of our 
griefj be the measure of our joy. • 

S, Man is evidently too weak to judge accurately of 
the train of future events. Let our hope, then, be in 
God ; and do not let us weary ourselves by rash and un- 
justifiable anticipations. Let us commit ourselves to Grod 
for the guidance of our way in this life, and let not dis- 
eoQtent have dominion over us. 

Saint Augustin teaches us that there is in each man, 
a Serpent, an Eve, and an Adam. Our senses and natu- 
ral propensities are the Serpent ; the excitable desire is 
the {!ve ^ and reason is t^he Adam. Our nature tempts 
us perpetually; criminal desire is often excited ; but sin 
is not completed till reason consents. 

Leave then this Serpent and this Eve to distress us if 
they will ; but let us pray to God so to strengthen our 
Adam by his grace, that he may abide victorious, — ^that 
Jeans Christ may be his conqueror^ and may dwell in ^% 
fo^ ever. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

ffftATEKj POB THE SANCTIFIED USE OF AFFLICTION 

BY DISEASE. 

O lf>BS)f whose Spirit is in all things so good and gra^ 
litm, and who art so merciful, that not only the prospe-i 
TkUhfy hut even the hnmiliaUonB of tbi^ ^^\.^x^\^^x^ 
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■ultt of t)iy mrrry i k^ip'"'"'')' f^nMi: mn tti nnt in the 
■taU to whli^ti tliy rl|()itemiii bond Iidh reituri-il me, nut w 
t hnithon, but iu> A true C^rliitlfui ; thnt I mny recngnlie 
tiiee nt my l-'nthrr iinil my God, in wlLutl^ver itHte I un ; 
rince tha chuni^ in my MnditloR, mnkca no chnnp In 
thine; dinoe thou Krt ulwayt the wime, though I am 
ever vtu-iablv : Hiid tlint tliou nrt nn bu (lud, whon tliou 
minl*t«F«Kt nffliction or punlnhmeiit, than In the gilti of 
ConBolatlon nnd peace. 

». Thou liiwt glvrn me lioalUi to tierve Ihue, and I Imvc 
profiinely mlnuitcd it. Thou hntt now Dent dlwaw to cor- 
rei't uie. SulFur mu nut do to receive it iih to iiiifpn' Uim 
by my irapntiencc. I hnvu nhutti-d my hi>iilth. Mid thou 
h<ut rightly punished ine ; let me not nbune tliy eomt- 
tiun nlio. And since the oorruption of my natuiv it 
■uch, that It rendora thy fuvoun hurtful tu me, lat thy 
Almif^hty frrnne, O (lod, mnhe theiie thy chnntenlDg* pro- 
(ituMo. II' in tlie vltrniir of hmdili, my hoiiH »o« fillcif 
with the love of tliis world, destroy that vigour Atr ny 
■Rfety'i anko, and unlit me for the enjoyment of tUi 
world, either by weHltneaa of body, or by overcoming Isrfc 
tliut I may rejoice In thee only. 

a. O God, to whom Ht the end uf my life, and at th* 
end uf this world, ] muat ^ive an account of all that I 
have done ; O God, wlio i)ermitteBt thli world to otat, 
only for tlie trial of thine elect, and the punlahiiwBt </ 
the wicked ; O God, wlio leavebt hardened alnnen to Ikf 
luxurious, but criminal enjoyments of this world; OGod, 
wlin cAueest thii body to die, nnd at the hour of dMtb, 
Hepiiratest our souli from all that In this world tliafkliTt 
loved ; O Qod, who at the last ofOment of my lift, brMk. 
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OTt ttie off from all thoee thidge to which I am attached^ 
aod on which my heart has been fixed; O God^ who wilt 
aonaomey at the hat dajr; the heaveiis and the earthy atid 
■n ^e ereaturea that are therein^ to shew to all the 
w<Qrid tiial nothing aubalata but thyself^ and that nothing 
but thyself is worthy of love> becaifte thou only dost en- 
dure; O God^ who wilt destroy all these vain idols^ and 
all these &tal otyjects of our affections; I praise thee^ 
and I will bleas thee> O my God^ all the days of my life^ 
fhat it hath pleased thee to anticipate in my favour^ the 
event of Uiat awfiil day, by destroying already, as it re* 
ipeeta me^ all these things, through the weakness to 
wfaieb thoa hast reduced me. I praise thee, O my God, 
and I will blesii thee all the days of my life, that it hath 
pleaaed thee to reduce me to a state of inability to enjoy 
the sweets of health, and the pleasures of the world ; and 
that thou hast in a manner destroyed fo^ my profit, those 
dUoeitful idols which thou wilt hereafter efiectually de* 
9CV0y> to the confusion of the wicked in the day of thine 
anger. Grant, Lord, that I may henceforth judge my- 
iilf aeeor^Ung to this destruction, which thou hast wrought 
ift'itty behalf; that thou mayest not judge me after that 
entire destruction which thou wilt make of my natural 
HfiSy and of the whole world, For seeing, O Lord, that 
at the instant of my death, I shall find myself separated 

this world, stripped of all things, and alo^e in thy 
S to answer to thy justice for aU the thoughts of 
.nvf lieavl t grant that I may oonnder myself in this dis-. 

4HI in a kind of death, separated from the woiid, 
of all the objects of my affection, and alone in 
t)iy pxespce, to implore from thy eon^assion the con* 
el my heart; and that hence I may hare great 
liN«i the thoa^t, that thou riaiteslme now with 
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n apMiei of Ucntli, an tUu ruHult uf Uiy moroy, btfure thou 
apjinintoit mu really nnil finriUy Ut duuth w tho nwult ot 
thy JiMilce. Grunt thuii, O my Ooil, that since tLou hint 
onticiiiutcd my death, I may Bntu^ipnttt the riKimr of thy 
HQtetine; and Lhat 1 may examlnfl myielf befora tliy' 
juilgmenti to And moroy iii tliy [ireMuce. 

4. Grant, O my Oml, that I may udure in •ilenco, Uia 
orikr of thy provldeuoe, in the giiidanco irfmy llfo; that 
thy rod may comfort mo ; and that, if I have lived in tiM 
bitturneM of my own Hlni during my pruipurity, I may 
now tuNte the heavenly iweetnei* «f thy Kracs, diuSof 
the Miliitnry oviU with whiuh thuu timt uhtintiuivd nw. 
Dut I confeii, O my Ood, that my hfiart In *n hardgnwl, 
and m full of the thouKhtN, and ehitia, and auxifttlci, and 
uttHohmentii of the world, that ncithor «li'kn«w, am 
health, neither aennona, nor hooka, nor thy holy 8urip> 
turOD, nor thy goapel, nor Iti lioliert myirtorivB, nor almt, 

thy death, nor all my efforts, nor those of the wliott 
world put together, ciin effect nny thing whatever, «TMI 
to begin my conversion, if thou doit not accompany all 
theae things by the extraordinary aasistunce of thy grwi. . 
For thii, O my (lod, I pddresB niyielf to the«, tha Ab 
mighty, (o auk from tliee u gift, tliHt all thy oreataMi 
together could not beatoiv, I ihuuld not have the darinf 
to direct my cry to thee, if nay other being coultl wwwflr 
it. But, O my Gud, since the converaUm of my ItMrfc . 
fur which 1 now entreat, it a work which iurpa«et lU i- 
tlie efforta of nature ; 1 cun upply to none but to thi • 
Author and Almighty maiiter of natura, and of my hwrti . 
To whom ahould 1 cry. Lord, to whom should I hava n* 
vourse, but to Uiee ? Nothing aliort uftiod canfuUlM^ , 
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^Mkn* It ii God himielf that I need^ uid that I leek ; 
•nd to thee onLy, O my God> do I addrete myself^ that I 
mtj obtain thee. Open my hearty Lord. Enter this m- 
bel plaoe^ where rin has reigned. Sin holds it in suhjec- 
tkm* Enter as into the house of a strong man; but first 
bind the strong and mighty enemy who ruled it^ and 
then take possession of the treasures which are there. O 
Lordf regain those affiBctions which the world has stolen. 
8aiie this treasore thyself^ or rather resume it; for it 
bdongs to thee as a tribute that I owe thee, as stamped 
by thine own image. Thou hast imprinted it at the mo- 
neat of my bi^tism, which was my second birth ; but it 
Is all efeeed. The image of the world is graven there so 
is^ly, that thine is scarcely cognizable. Thou only 
emddat create my soul ; thou only canst create it anew. ^ 
Thon only oouldst impress there thine image ; thou only 
flHMfe retom it> and refresh the lineaments of thy obli- 
tvated ttlreneis ; that is, Jesus Christ my Saviour, who 
ii tUne image^ and the very character of thy subsistence. 

A; O my God, how happy is a heart that can love so 
lordly an object, with an honourable and a beneficial love ! 
I ftel that I eannot love the world without^ displeasing 
theSy without injuring and dishonouring myMi; and yet 
the wotld is still the object of my delight. * O my God, 
how happy is the soul who finds his delight in thee, since 
be Bny abandon himself to thy love, not only without 
■en^le, but with ^commendation. How firm and last- 
kog k hit happiness, since his hope cannot be disappointed, 
thou wilt never be destroyed, and neither life 
ieath shall separate him firom the object of his de- 
; and that the same moment which overwhelms the 
wUkod and their idoli in one common ruin^ shall unitd 
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the just with thee in one common glory ; and that M the 
one shall perish with the perishable objects to which thej' 
were Bttached ; the others, shall Bubsist eEemaJly in the 
eternal and Belf-existent object to wliich they were «» 
•trictly united. Blessed are they, who, with perfect free- 
dom, and an invincible bias of their will, love perfectly 
nnd freely, tliat which they are incessntitly constrained 
to love. 



6. Perfect, O my God, the holy emotions that thou hast 
given me. Be their end, as thou art their beg^niung. 
Crown thine own gifts ; for thine 1 admit them to be. 
Yes, O my God, far from assuming that my prayers hats 
Uly merit, which could constrain thee to answer thflDt, 
I most humbly confess, that having- i^ven to the creatiuf 
that heart, which thon didst form for thyself only, and 
not for the world, nor for myself, I could look f^ M 
Uessing hut to thy mercy ; since I have nothing in ne 
which could deserve it; and that all the natural emottwe 
of my heart, inclining towards the creatures or myself, 
can only anger thee. I thank thee, then, O my God, 
for the holy emotions that thou hast given me, and even 
for that disposition which thou hast also given me to feel 
thankful. 

7. Touch my heart with repentance for its faults; for 
without this inward grief, the outward evils with which 
thou hast smitten my body, will be but a new occanon of 
«n. Make me to know that the diseases of my body sre 
only the chastening, and the emblem of the diseases of my 

Mul. But grant, Lord, also, that they may be the t '- 

by nuking me conuder, amidst these pains that 1 1 

fhe evil which I did &<A ^mvyqiwI^ ^onxive inn 
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HMMigh totally dkeased and covered witii puir^^ing 9ores. 
W^, O Lord^ the greatest of itg evils is thatiBsenability, 
^mI that eKtreme weakness whidi has deprived it of all 
Mnadoosiiess of its own miseries. Make me tiien to feel 
jQmok de^ly; and let the remainder of my life be a eon- 
Umied penitence^ to bewail the sins which I have com- 
wtted. 

8. O LmL> thou^ my life past has been exempt ftom 

l^maa crimes, from the temptations to which thou hast 

Ipreservedme; it has been very hateful in thy sight> from 

iH^eontiniial neg^igence^ my misuse of thy holy sacra- 

• tMHiteymy ooatenpt of thy word^ and of thy holy influence^ 

'1^ tiM Uatieasness and uselessness of my actions and 

.Urtnghti, by the total loss of that time which thou hast 

.j#veii me £or tiby worship^ to seek^ in all my ways^ the 

■fiaatiia of j^easing ^if)e> and to repent of the >sins which I 

■i4fSkj commit; sins frcnn which^ even the most righteoas 

nan not exempt ; so that even their life had need be a 

eoBtumal penitence^ or they run the risk of falling from 

fte d f as t n ess. In this way^ O my God^ I have ever 

vebellious against thee. 



•• Ye8> Lord^ up to this hour I have been ever deaf to 
Ihy inspirations ; I have despised thy orades ; I have 
.^Jjidgad contrary to what thou judgest ; I have contra- 
jjBilod those holy ppecepts which thou didst bring into 
^liitiUftfbll frt>m the bosom of thy eternal Father^ and by 
94l^bkli thou wilt judge the world. Thou sayest. Blessed 
YifliW Iktif Hmt mourn, and woe to them that are oon^fbrted; 
^mad 1 have said» Wretched are those that moam> and 
^{tlaand are those who are comforted.' I have said^ Happy 
tbey ^1^0 ei^oy a fo7t\u[iate lot, a splendid reputatioiv, 
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•ihI rohuft h«Uh. AnilwIiyhnvHltbmiKtittkMBluippri 
mrttpt that All tlieM luivniAiigvM ruriiUh>il thm u wvpl* 
tnelUty tiir (tninyiag ttin cr«wtiiFU, that U, tor uSMdbV 
tbvei Vm, LtirJ, I 0>iiroin that 1 have tMt«wmMl bnUb 
A Mumlng, not bMAUM it wm a rful^ FiivMia of laniot 
thiHt ■iMafull)', by ilovutliiK ni'ira mm and wnlc^hfulMM M 
thy wrvlM, und hy th« maily aMlalono* uf my nrigb* 
Ixjiir j hut that, hy ita alrl, I i«iiJil oliaiiiliHt mym\f, with 
lew* fMtraint) (« the ahoiinitinic ilKltirhta iif llfv, aa4 tarie 
mora freely Itt dtiully |)len«ureii. OrocUiunly, (I Lwdj 
Ttfurm my iv>rru|>tt>d rua«i>i), anil luitiCiirni my prlneipim 
Ui thinn. (Iraot that J may count niywlf happy in ofll^ 
tluni and that In tlilN Inahility /ur nKtariiol action, my 
thniiKht> may bo oo purllted, U« nu lotigwt to ba rpita|[< 
nont to thino; and that In thi* way, I may linii thoe 
within me, when from my wtMknew I cannot go Forth to 
aaak thes. For, Ijnril, thy kingdom It willilii thy W 
Iluvlnic ifoople ; and I ahall flml It wltliln myielf, if I di*> 
fAivpT thnrn Hiy Spirit tind thj- prt«»i>ta. 

10. Dut, Lord, what ahull I di> to oon«tr>lD thtt M 
pnnr forth thy Hplrlt ii)ion thii wretched ewth t AU tM 
i am In hateful In thy ilKJit ; iinil I And ooiMag !■ ■• 
which can pleiwe thne. I mu nothlnK there, Lord, tMI|l 
my Kriefi whli:h hunr Mimn faint reoemblaitM (• tUlilb 
(.'oniUler then the llli that I auiTxr, and tboN wUA 
thrrtitfii mo. L<mk with an oyo of |ilty on Ou W9nM 
which thy hand hutli mode, my Havluvr, wbo 4iM 
lovn thy aufferiiitpi evim In duath j O my (lod, wbo dIM 
become man, only to iiilTer more than any maiifbrDMi^t 
oalvatloii ; (> (1(h1, whit dhUt banime Incnrnato alUr lb 
din of men, and who didit tnhn a Inidy only toenCnlall- 
itH that uur alnii duwrved ; () Und, who loveot w mvA' 
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AhB suffering bodies of men^ that thou didst choose for 
^kymHf the most afflicted body that ever was in the world ; 
fraeioiuly accept my body^ not for its own sake^ nor for 
any thing in it^ — for all deserves thine indignation^*— but 
Str the miseries which it endures, which only can be 
wtnrthy of thy love. Kindly regaird my sufferings, O 
Iiord^ and let my distresses invite thee to visit me. Btit 
to complete the sanctification of thy dwelling, grants O 
ray Saviour, that if my body is admitted to the common 
frivil^ge with ihine> that it suffers for my offences^ my 
soqI also may have this in common with thy soul^ that it 
nmf be in bitterness for them also ; and that thus^ I may 
ivier with tfaee^ and like thee^ both in my body and my 
.ssnl^ for the sins which I have committed. 

11* Gradonaly^ O Lord^ impart thy consolations during 

my snfierings^ that I may suffer as a Christian. I ask 

BOt exemption from distress ; for this is the reward of the 

-saints : but I pray not to be given up to the agonies of 

suffering nature^ without the consolations of thy Spirit ; 

ibr this is the curse of Jews and heathens. I ask not h 

Ikdness of consolation^ without any suffering ; for that is 

liie lifb of glory. I ask not a full cup of sorrorw^ without 

.aOeiriation^ for that is the present state of Judaism. But 

(I ask^ Lord^ to feel^ at the same time, both the pangs of 

'-nstore fur my sins, and the consolations of thy Spirit 

•iknnf^ gnee ; for this is true Christianity. Let me not 

iocjperieiioe pain^ without consolation; but let me feel 

•yi^as and iSonsolations at the same time, so that ulti- 

•whtMf t may experience consolation only, free from all 

'■AAniilg. For formerly, Lord^ before the advent of thy 

' tba, tfaoa didst leave the world to languish without r 

'fat mder natural sufferings: now thou dost oomsi 
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tamper the iufferlng* of thy »^int», by Hiu gTMM of thlni 
only Son ; hikI huruitfUr, tliuu wilt crown tliy aaliiU trith 
B beittltude, i>erf«<otly puru, in thy Buti'ii etMtuil gUiry. 
Them Ufa the marvellous il«|[rui» throuifli which thou 
dost rjirry thy wurki. Thou hunt wlthdrnu'ii mo from 
the Hr«t ; cuum me tu pnM through the nwonij ; thitt I 
mny ruHoli tho thiril. 'I'hi', Lurd, 1h the mercy tlitt I 



13. BuSVr me nut to Uu mi fiir ullonnted from thM, w 
to be uble to ountemplutu thy huuI, morrowful wen nnU 
daath, ami Iby Iwdy Inid luw hy iUaUi for my iiina, with* 
«ut nqvioiait to luffer uImo hoth Sn my body uid my mind. 
Fur there li nothinR mure diivrnocful, uid yirt notUof 
more UNUul uthiikt ChrUtinn*, tlimi thut while thm dldnt 
•woiit blood fur th« expintiun uf our ufTpncea, we •houU 
be living Ituitrlouely nt eue ; and that CliriBti«m, wk« 
niuke B prafwaiun of IkIiik devoted tit thne ; that thoM 
who, in thitir b<i|>tliirii, hiive rcnuuneed Uie world to M- 
luw thue ; thut thuui who htive vowed nukmiily, bafiifl 
the oliurch, to live und din for thmj j thnt thoM wbopr^ 
feaii to bellove thnt the world perienuted nnd crudbd 
tbM ; tliiit tliDKa who beiiiivn thnt tlioii didnt f(i*a Ui^ 
•otf up tu the wrnth ofUod, nnd to the rnivlty of m«h 
tn redeem tliem frum idl iniquity ; tlmt thoNe, I My, who 
beiluve nil thuNU truthi, who uoniilder tby body U tbt 
euriHiie offered fur tlieir Rftlvatlun ; whu uaiuililtir tl» Uf 
dulKencui, unU the i>ia> of thii world, nii the only owtt tf 
thy KufferlDgii.und the world Iti* If m t)iy eiecutioocr; lU 
tliuy ahould Niwk to Indulife tliuir own bodin with thnt 
■lime deliKhtK, und In Ihle Mime world ; nnd tbiit they who 
euuld not, without horror, >iHt ii mnn ckrena nnd eherldi 
tliu iiiurdurui' of hi* own futhvr, whu Imd vurrondwreil 
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hfainrif t^ leenre liii life» sbould live as I have done; 
liipdd Mve joyoualy amidst that vindd, whidi I know ui^ 
IWtrttinnnMjr to have been the murderer of him whom I 
nmgnlie as toj Father and my God^ who gave himself 
i^£or mj salvaftioni. and who has borne in his own bod^ 
ttt'fiUBishnient of my transgressions. It is right, O Lord^ 
tllfl tbouL hast intermpted a joyousness so criminal as * 
tihait in which I have indulged amidst the shadows of 
dMriftu 

. 13. Take firom me then, O Lord, the grief that self- 
im niay feel mi aoeonnt of my own suiiBrings, and on 
HMnnt of those human events which do not £Edl out pre- 
ciisly according to the wishes of my heart, and whidi do 
BOt make for thy glory. But awaken within me a sorrow 
milmilstnil to thine own. Let my sufferings mollify thine 
Make them the means of my safety and my con* 
Le^ me wish no more for health and life, but 
W.vn^y Ai^ expend them for thee, with thee, and in 
H^ft^ I do not ask of thee health or uckness, life or 
4mth # 1N^ merely that thou wooldst dispose of my health 
iBtikiaienb of my life or death, for thy glory, formy sal^ 
1^ and for the ben^ of thy church, and of thy 
aiMOg whom I would hope, by thy grace, to be 
Thou only knowest what is needful for me : thou 
tht aoverolgn Lord; do with me what thou wilti 
takQ ; only conform my will to thine ; and grant, 
l|iil«kkwtthl^aiid entire submission, I may accept the 
I ef thy eternal pjtovidenoe, and that I may re^ 
witfi^ mipui reverence^ whatever comes from thee. 



14. Ctnant^O my God» that in uniform equanimity <tf 
I Bi^ iMMiYe whateyer happens; sinoe we know 



it wiiili for oiw 1 
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not w)tut we bIiOuM ntk, nnd Hince I cftnnot t 
tlitiiK miirn thnti nniithn' wltliiiut |>n)iiutniiti»n, and witli- 
out wtlinK 111) myiit-lf tm a judges nnd iiiHkiii|f mytelf n- 
iIiDniilhloforthoiwciin)wi|ii«nciwwliii:h thy wIiidotnhM^ 
termlnod proper)}' to conoenl from me. O Lord, I knoir 
thNt I know but one thing ; and tbnt ii. tliut it ii ^ood 
to Tollotr thee, nnd evil tn offnnd tbve. After thst, I 
know not whut ia belter or wume in uny thing. 1 know 
not whlcli 1« more profituble for mr, xirkni'M or heoltli, 
weultb or poverty, nor nny other of the thing* of Utii 
world. This were n diMuvery b(.-}-und th« power of DtrB 
or angelij and whioh !« veilnd in the oedrcts of thy pnx 
vidence which 1 adore, and which J do not de«ir« U 
fBthom. 

IS. Omnt then, O Lord, thnt iiuch m I am, I may U 
conformed to thy will ; and thnt, diseased u* I nn, I nuy 
glorify thee In my sufferlngti. Without thritn, I csiuiM 

Ti-Hfh t!iy glory ; nnil even thou, my EiavJoiir, tfouldilnol 
nttuin to glory but by this means. It wiw by the rcmi «f 
thy sufTerings that thy dinciplefl knew thee ; tmd It is bf 
their sufferings that tbvu wilt recognixc those who us thf 
disciples. Recognise me, O Lord, amiditt the evils lh*t I 
suffer, both in body nnd mind, for the sinii that I hsvi 
commlltpd ; nftd beiMiuRe nothing is nccept;iblp to Ood, 
thnt is not offered by thee, unite my will to thin*, »iJ 
my ngiinles to those which thou bast endured. Let miot 
become thine. Unite me to thyself; and till ma willi 
thyself, nnd with thy Holy 8i)irit. Dwell in my hearlsirf 
■oul, to endure within me my uulTerlngs, and to contins* 
to eniiiire in me, nil thnt reiiinina yet unsufTered ot thy 
pnmlon, whlrhtbou rompletcst in all thy membi^r*, ev«n 
lo rho entire petted'ion ut Ui^ mYrtlcal body ; that bsinf 
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tlius at length full of thee> it may be no more I that live 
and ^uffiBr^ but that it may be thou who livest and suffer- 
est in me^ O my Saviour ; and that thus^ having some 
little part in thy sufferings^ thou mayest fill me abun« 
dantly with the glory which they have purchased; in 
which thou livest with the Father^ and the Holy Spirit^ 
woiid without end. Amen. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A COHFAIIISON OF ANCIENT AND MODERN CHRISTIANS. 

IN the infancy of the Christian churchy we see no Chris- 
tians but those who were thoroughly instructed in all 
matters necessary to salvation ; but^ in these days^ we 
see on every side an ignorance so gross^ that it agonizes 
all those who have a tender regard for the interests of the 
church. Theuj no one entered the churchy but after se- 
rious di£Eiculties^ and long cherished wishes ; now^ we find 
ourselves assodated with it^ without care or difficulty. 
Formerly^ no one was admitted but after a most rigid 
examination; now^ every one is admitted before he is 
capable of being examined. Formerly^ no one was ad- 
mitted but after repentance of his former life^ and a re- 
nunciation of the worlds the fleshy and the devil ; now^ 
they enter the church before they are in a state to do any 
of these things. In fact^ formerly it was necessary to 
eome out from the worlds in order to be received into the 
church; whilst^ in these days> we enter the church al- 
moat at the same time that we enter the world. Then 
thafe was distinctly recogni^d by those earlier proceed- 
ing^y an essential difference between the world and the 
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ctiuicli. They wwo ra(n«^eil " two things, in diitft 
oppmltion, M two iireooncilniible enemies ; of which tlut 
one perwcutea the otlier perpetuuUy, bikI of wliidi, ttiM 
wbtoli aeema the wenkeBt, will one diiy triumph aver the 
strongest ; and between these twu coTit«i»Un(r partiei. It 
l>e&une neccNuiry to sbnndon tbe one, in ordur to enter 
the other ; to renounce the nnuiinis of tbe one, in wd«T 
to follow those of the other ; each one muBt ilisoncumber 
himaelf of the gentimenUi of the one, in order to put on 
the fientiments of the ot)jer ; and RauHy, must tie prepfl»d 
to quit, to renouncOj and to abjure the world wliere he 
had his iormer birtb, and to devote himielf mtii^y to 
tbe church in whleh he receives his second birth. Awl 
thna a wide distinction wu habitunlly drawn between tb* 
one mid the other. !lut now, we find ouraelvea tUmmi 
at the lame moment introduced into boUi ; and, at tht 
Mune time, we are borik into the world, and bam anew 
into the church. ' Bo thitt, dawning resaon now ne lon- 
^1' perceivea tbo broiid line of diiitiiiction bctncen thwc 
two opposing worlds, but maturea and atrengtbeus, M 
the some time, nnder the combined influence of botJi- 
Tbo itacramentB are purtakon of, in conjunction with tlw 
yIeMuref of the world ; und hence, iruiteail of there baii^ 
All eaaeutiol diatinction between the one and the Ub«, 
they are now so mingled and confounded, that tii« dii* 
tininion is almost entirely lost. 
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Hence it arises, that wiiilst then Ghrittiaiis were aU w^ 
imtmcted; now, there ate manyin a fearful state of igiM>« 
ranee; then, those wholiad been initiated intoChristianity 
bf baptism, and who had renoonoed the yioes of the world, 
to embrace the piety of the church, rarely declined again 
to the world whidi they had left ; whilst now, we conn 
kiOilly see the yices of the world in the hearts of Chris- 
tians. The chnrch of the saints is all defiled with the 
intermingling of the widced ; and her children that she 
has eoneeived, and bom from tiieir infancy at her sides, 
are they who carry into her very heart, that is even to 
the partidpation €i her bdiest mjrsteriee— her deadliest 
fbee— the spint of the wraid^-the spirit of ambition, of 
rerenge, of impurity, and of lust ; and the love whidi 
she bears for her children, compels her to admit into her 
Terybowds, the bitterest of her persecators. 

Bat we must not impute to the church the evils that 
have followed so fiital a change; for when she saw that 
the delay of baptism left a laige proportion of infiunts still 
under the curse of onginai sin, idie wished to deliver 
tliem firam this perdition, by hastening tiie aoocour which 
she can give; and this good mother sees, with bitter re- 
gret, that the benefit wMdi she thus holds out to in£uits, 
beeomee the occasion of the ruin bf adults. 

The true meaning of the church is, that those whom 
she thus withdraws at so tender an age, from the conta- 
gion of tiie worid, diould subsequently become separate 
ftmn its opinions. fShe anticipates tiie agency of reason, 
to p revent those vices into whic3i corrupted reason might 
entice them ; and that, before their natural mind could 
Ml, Ae mig^t fill liiem with her better spirit, so that 
Uley mi£^ five in ignorance of tiie world, and in a state 
aoundi fiatiier removed from vice, in as much as they 
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have never knowD it. This i» evident in the baiitbDuiI 
Mfili *)ie dt)«a not confer hnptUni till the cliildren 

bavi 1, by tbe lipi of their parents, that tliey d»- 

•ire II- they believe— that they lenounce t)ie world 

and thv u I. And oa the church wiahei them to pre- 
MTvo thebc IspoutioRs throughout life, she exproMl]' en- 
join* upon tjem to keep them inviolate; and by an in- 
dispentible command, aha requires (he p«rent>i to initruct 
their children in all these thin^ ; for aim doea not wi'li 
thut those whom, from their infancy, she htu nourinhed 
in her bosom, ihoulil be less etiligbteneil, and leaa lealou* 
than thoRe whom she furmerly received aa her own ; tdtv 
cnnnal be RHtiafied with a leaa degree of perfection in 
thoae whom she herself has trained, than in tliuee wbum 
ahe admits to her communion. 

Vet the rule of the oliurch ia to pervcrtetl fVonittori' 
giiial intention, that it cannot be tliouglit of without her* 
>or. Men think no more of the peculiar bleating which 
they have received, because they did not tbemsolre* mL 
it, becauBB they do not even remember having receivad 
it. Itut since it is evident, that the church rwquirei BU 
leaa piety in those who have been brought up fnm in- 
fancy OH the servants of faitb, than in those who aipin 
to liecomo such, it becomes such persons to *et b«f«i» 
them the example of the ancient Catcchuineua of Ibe 
early church, to consider their ardour, their devotluPi 
their dread of tlie world, tlieir noble renunciation of It; 
and if fhry were not thought worthy to receive baptiin, 
without these dlaposltiuns, thuae who do not And lucb 
dispositiona in tliemaelves, should at once submit to r«e*ivf 
that instruction which they would have had. If they *«" 
now only about to seek on entrance into the communiM 
of the church. It becomes them still further to hambte 
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themsdves to such a penitence, as they may wish never 
again to throw aside; such that they may henceforth find 
less of disgust in the austere mortification of the senses, 
than of attraction in the criminal pleasures of sin. 

To induce them to seek instruction, they must be made 
to understand the difference of the customs which have 
obtained in the church at different times. In the newly 
fbrmed Christian church, the Catechumens, that is, those 
who offered for baptism, were instructed before the rite 
was conferred; and they were not admitted to it, till 
after full instruction in the mysteries of religion ; till 
after penitence for their former life ; till after a great 
measure of knowledge, of the grandeur and excellence of 
a profession of the Christian faith and obedience, on 
which they desire to enter for ever ; till after some emi- 
nent marks of real conversion of heart, and an extreme 
4esire for baptism. These facts being made known to 
ihe whole church, they then conferred upon them the 
flBcrament of incorporation or initiation, by which they be- 
came members of the church.* But now, since baptism 
has been, for many very important reasons, permitted to 
iji&nts before the dawn of reason, we find, through the 
ne^^jgence of parents, that nominal Christians grow old 
without any knowledge of our religion. 

Wben teaching preceded baptism, all were instructed ; 
but now, that baptism precedes instruction, that teaching 
which was then made necessary for the sacrament, is be- 
come merely voluntary, and is consequently neglected^ 
and almost abolished. Reason then shewed the necessity 



• This im th* eaie with ««vert«d h«rth€fif J bnt tf M. PMcal coneei ved it 
••tolUcMtwilhlliexjhildwn of baptiMd bdUwrwB, betalnerror; andth^ 
wtodt tepor or the Wrtory of the church will prove him to be w. 
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of initructlon ; iind when initruutiun wunt before ba|)> 
tiam, thp Doaesaity of the oni', coin|ieUeil innn nrceattirily 
M have recouTHe to the other. But in these iluys, wheu 
twptiBm precede* instruction, m men are made Chrl»< 
tiAHB, in the flnt lnitaoce, without initruatiun, mt they 
believe that they muy remain ChrixtiMia witliout being 
inMtruoted; and ingteiid of its beinf; the cum, thtrt the 
primitive ChristlMii expressed the wanneBt latitude for 
a gnuie whiuli the church only (granted after reiterateil 
petiticinii — the ChriatianB of tlicee dayi, numifeat nothing 
hut IngratitudeforthiHiiunebleiwliig conferred upuu them, 
before thoy were in a aUite to nek it. If the church w 
decidedly abhorred the occasional, though entremely mre 
iDHtoneee of backsliding among the primitive Chriitloni, 
how ought she to hold In ii1)horTeoce, tlie folliDi; ngain 
itnd again of modern Christians, notwithstendinfT the Ikr 
higher degree in which tbey stand indebted to theohumh, 
for having lo speedily and libornlly removed them tvm 
that state of curse, in whlcli, liy their natural birth, they 
were involved. SI le cannot see without bitter lamenta- 
tion, this abuse of lier ricliest lilessings ; and that the 
course which she faoa adopted for her children*' safety, 
becomes the nlmost certain occnsion of tlieir ruiii ; fat 
her Rpirit is not clianged, tliough the primitive custom i*. * 

• Thno t\mn or M. FmuI, nldtnily orlilQuie in U.o dmicultr pnnWl 

cbunhd. ThiitaouahtMnssnir to ■ condemn nlBd, Ulfir kWklimM ■ 
hd lh€ fonn of tni* nUglan, artfi a joua nf nimliu] wMslon uut ndon- 
UMncH, " WheiicailDoithl.ovll «lwJ" And Ihb rcAnnn Id Iht no* 
of *lmHUng tomwruftom hHibHiim, in hcIIh daj^ ki «» w»t of mUliij 
llii. polnl, lo which joung ChrlKlnni frrqiipnUj har> ttcuurio. Ym 111" •• 
rutting tha knot, iiulnid of untying It. II Inn nror which orlgliutH in •» 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OS THE CONTEKSION OF A 8IKME&. 

THE fint thing which God imparts to a soul that he has 
reaUy touehed^ is a degree of knowledge and perception^ 
altogether eottraordinary, by which the soul regards both 
itself^ and other things in a totally novel manner. 

This new Ug^t excites feaa% and imparts to the soul a 
restlessness which thwarts the repose that it had fbrmexly 
fimnd in the wonted sources of indulgence. 

The man can no logger reHsh, with tranquillity, the 
djects by which he had been previously charmed* A 
perpetual scrupulousness haunts him in his enjoyments ; 
and this interior perception will not allow him any lon- 
ger to find the wonted sweetness in those things to which 
he had 3rielded with all the melting fulness of the heart. 

But he finds yet more bitterness in the exercises of 
piety, than in the vanities of the world. On one side, 
the vanity of the things that are seen, is felt more deeply 
than the hope of the things that are not seen ; and, on 
the otiier, the reality of invisible things afiects him more 
than the vanity of the things which are seen. And thus 



dM Owl i Hin lyitaii workf» would give a very dififerent view of the matter. 
It lib httwrrar, on this summary mode of settling the difficulty, to which the 
laaxpariciioad mind resorts— that the Anabaptist Churches found their pecu. 
Bar ootiMM^ and jusafy their separation! and it is in the ready appUcation of 
tbb BoCkn to meet the diflSculty when it first arises, that they find their sue- 
ete. Ami* after mature deUberatian on the flscts of the case, did not at all 
WStbemciBwHy of repooncins the custom of Inftmt fljpttoa. Hccoulddis. 
JBmnMi between an e?U that caeually ■cmmpiiniedi and an evil that origi. 

k4» 
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thci proneiicii iiT tho one, miiI tlie iibHtnne of the othvr. 
L'XciCe lilt dlt^ist, 10 ttiiit tlivru nrliwH wUhIn lilm a din- 
uTiUr and cuufuiiUin wliUili ho can icnrualy correct, but 
which li tha reiult of anplmt ItnprCMtiuni Idhk rxp«>- 
ri«nt!U(l, nnd new ImpruMdunii now fint communiMted. 

llti cunRidorn porlHhultle tliinKi m perlihinft, itiul evrn 
til iilnjudy periilied ; aud, in tlie cerhtln convlctlun al Ihc 
iinnlhlktlon of hU that h» hwi lovod, hu trcmhlu* nt ihr 
tliuiiKht ; whilit ha leen, that every moment iftteit to rob 
him of the eiijornieiit uf h>pj>inRK«, nnd that thnt which 
iti deereit to him, U porpetunlly gliding awfty ; and, that 
Fit lenKtl'i a day will come, in which he will find himieir 
hereh uf ull on whioli hu had hullt hlx linpe. Bo that he 
■eei clearly, tliat at hU heiirt in devoted unly to thinfpi In 
themwlvei fntKile and vnin, lilx loul muxt, at tlic exit from 
tliii life, And itaolf lolitury nnd dentltuto, ilnod ha hu 
taken nv can to unite blinielf tu n real erul eolf^iiubide- 
tetit (Toodt whiuh could lupport him In, niiit mibacqnenlly 
t(i, tlilu j)i'cii(int oxiiitciK^i;. 

And hence he begin* to conHlder bi tt nonentltji wnrf 
thing wliloh leturni to nothingneM,— the heBr«M^ At 
earth, hl> body, hie relationi, hU fiiendi, hie munJM. 
wealth or poverty, humiliation or peoiperity, h§ant tr 
ignominy, eeteem or contempt, authority ( 
Runue, health or elckneu, and even life itaetf. 
whiitovor U ahorter In duration than hi* muI, la In 
iif latiMfying the de*iree of thet loul, which wntMttf 
Keeki to ettablltli Itielf on a baeii of felldty m dunhto u 
itaelf. 

He begini to regard with aitonlihment, the I 
in which he haa been plunged ; and, w}ieii ha o 
on the one hand, the length of time that hebMlIM 
trithout any eueh thoutbtti «aA ^Vt« gtMtnunbwaf |«M 
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AMIS who live with equal thoughtlessnem ; and^ on the 
other^ how dear it is that the soul heing immortal, can- 
not find happinesB in the things that perish, and which 
must, at all events, be taken from him by death ; then 
there comes upon him a holy anxiety and astonishment 
which gives rise to salutary sorrow. 

For he considers that however great may be the num- 
ber of those who grow old in the ways of the world, and 
whatever authority may be in the multitude of examples, 
of those who place their happiness in this world, it is 
nevertheless certain, that even if the things of this world 
had in them some substantial delight, — an assumption 
which is fidsified by the £rtal and continual experience of 
an infinite number of persons, — the loss of these things is 
certain^ at the moment when death separates us from 
them. 

' So that, if the soul has amassed a treasure of temporal 
good, whether of gold, of science, or of reputation, it is 
inevitably necessary, that it must one day find itself denu- 
ded of all the objects of its felicity ; and hence it appears, 
that thoof^ many objects have had in them that which 
qunisteved satisfoction, they had not that whidi would 
h«ve satisfied him permanently; and that even if they 
piociired him a happiness that was real, they could not 
pKoeore a happiness that was lasting, because it must be 
tenninated by the limits of human life. 

Then by a holy humility, whidi God has exalted above 
pride^ the man begins to rise above the common habits 
of men in general. He condemns their conduct ; he de- 
teite their maxima ; he laments their blindness ; he de- 
YOlae hineelf to the search for that which is truly good ; 
he arfiTee at the conviction, that it jnust possess these 
twit qoalitieiy— the ope, that it mus^ \^ «& ^>n^\s^ « 
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hbiiuir,— tlin other, that it Diuit Im moK wortlir ut lovu 
tliiui 1U17 tiling «l*"> 

He HM thnt ill tho lova wlilo)i ht hM diertthait to- 
wuili tha worlit, bo hiu fiiunil in It, uwing tu hla bUnd- 
nH«, the Mcond quttUty of tliMa two, for ha hwl di*. 
eovpred nothing RHire wirrthy of hl> luvi^, but n«w m bo 
■•■■ not In It the furmsr ()u(Jlty tita, he IniPWB thai It 1* 
BOt the eoverelRTi fpioil. He ietiki It theti alMwlinVi 
Mill knowiiw, by aii Ulumlnfttlon iiltuir«thw pura, that It 
don not txUi In tha thlnpi which urn within him, nr 
■round him, or iMliirn him, he bcKlii* ta Mak for it In 
IhoM tbluff* whioh arc nbovp. 

Till* elevation of eoat le no lufVjr enil trnnwaniluit, Ihu 
It ito|iii nut at the hoBvf n« ; th^ hnve uot wbut waiJd 
WtUfy him ; nor at the tlilnffi «bo*e the haavanii, nor at 
the aiJKcI*, rior lit tho moit jinrfeiit of rrnittvd balnff*. 
It darta through unlveraal orfatlon, and eannot paoaa till 
It hiw ranchml the very tlirnna of (liirl ; tb«ra tlie eont ba- 
(rlnntoflnil rcpfixe, nnil ifrniiiiiitlint n-iil (fouil nbh-h liMwh, 
that thera la nothing mora truljr worthy of lov«, inifc) 
It cannot be taken ft-om him but bjr Ma own oOMMtt, 

Fur tbOQgh hi doaa not jt taata tfaoea aqJojvMMilf 
which God bleoH the aerrleaa of hAbitu«l pleljr, htttmm, 
at leaat, that the creaturea can never deierrt Uilifi 
more than tha Creator I and Id* reeaon, dliei bf Ifet 
light «r graoe, teachea him that there la iiiilMl i— 
worthy uf love thnn Ood, and that He eaiuwtlwtlft«l 
nway except Oom thoea who reject hlmt—vUiet to MM 
Ood, la to poaaoaa him ; and to rcfoee Mm, li to tewM* 

And thua he rejoloet in having found ■ TtliiiHig irlM 
cannot be torn from him aa long u he wlahei M feMM 
it, ami which hM nothing auperior to Itaalf. 

And with theae novel reflecUone, he lotfn Vfn *• 
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view of the grandeur of his Creator^ and upoa acta of the 
deepest humiliation and reverence. He counts himself 
as less than nothing in that presence; and* being unable 
to form of himself an idea sufficiently humiliating, or to 
•onceive of the sovereign Good a thought suffidentiy ex* . 
•hed, he makes repeatedly fresh eSarta, to lover himself 
to the last abysses of nothingness, whilst he sur v e y s: God 
still in interminably multiplying immensities; and, at 
last, exhausted by this mighty conc^tion, he adores in 
siLenee, he looks on himself as a vile and useleasereature, 
and by repeated acts of veneration, adores and blesses 
his God, and would for ever bless and adoreu 

Then he sees something of the grace by which God has 
manifested his infinite majesty to a worthless womw-he 
is ashamed and confounded at having preferred so many 
vanities to such a Sdvine Master; and, in the spirit of 
oomponction and penitence, he looks up for his com* 
passion to arrest that anger, the ef^Mt of which, seen, 
through tibefBO immensities, seems to hang over him so 
awfully. 

He sends up ardent prayers to God, to obtain this 
mercy, that as it has pleased Him to disclose himself to 
his soul, it would please Him also to lead it to himself, 
and prepare for him the means of reaching Him. For it 
is to God that he now aspires, and, at the same time, he 
only aspires to reach Him by those means which come 
ffma God himsdf, for he wishes God himself to be his 
way, his object, and his end. Then on the result of these 
pnfef% he learns that he ought to act conformably to 
tiie neir Ught wiiich he has received. 

Bfrbegins to know God, and to deare to go to him ; 
Imt he is ignorant of the mode of reaching him. If, then, 
M»4Mreis itooere and realjust as a person who wishes 
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III Kn to 11 pulicuUr i^iot, but wliii Iihh ItHrt hi* way, anil 
know* thnt ha )« in error, limi reLuune to thow who areweli 
iivqwilDtMl will) it, Mu ho Mueka wlvinit from thoM who cna 
t0uh him tiie way thitt luwli to tha Go<l, rrum whom tw 
hu M long hean ulienHtad. And in tiiu>aeckinf[tokiuiw 
thii wRy, lia rewlvef to rejfuUte liii cmiduct for the re* 
Kinder of hla Ufa by the truth, ui fur ikw lie kiuiwi it ,' 
and MciiiK that bit iiMtuml woitltnpiu, tiijratiier witli the 
habitunl tnndonisy whiuli he iiuw Imi to the rin In whicli 
he ha> lived, have locHpscltBted him fur tenchlng the 
hnppluoM of whloh lis ii In neKrch, lie Implore* from tha 
meruy of Uod thuM) Kraciuuk aliU by whloh ha may find 
him, devote himwlf to him, ond ndhere to lilm for ever. 
lleBTtlly occupied by the lovelinaiit of the Divine excel' 
lency,— old ■■ eternity, in fuct, but to lilni eu nc»;<— ha 
feuU timt oU he doei uugitt to bear him tHwnnte thia adora- 
ble object ; he aeee now clearly that he ought henoaforth 
only to thlak of uditring tiiid, ni hia nroature, of graU* 
tiirlii to him for iinnunibrrpil obll|tfitli)iiH. uf [ii^iiitance w 
Kiiilty, and prayer aa neceoltoua ; ao that hia entire oeCH* 
patiun ahould be to coDtemplate, and love, and pmlM 
him throuffhout eternity. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

ar.AaoM ron i6ms oriNioHi or ms rioru. 

1 WRITK my thoughta here without order, b«t fft- 
bniily not In mere unmeaning confutlon. It It, In faet/ 
the true order, and will mark my object, even by thfldifc 
order itaelf. 
We ahull lee that all the opinjuni of the mulUtiidt an 
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very.Boond : that the peo^e are not so weak as they are 
reported;- and^ that conseqfaently, the opinion which 
would destroy the opinion of the people, wOl be itself 
destroyed. 

S. It is true in one sense, that all the world is in a 
state of delusion ; for although the opinions of the people 
are sound, they are not so as held by them, because they 
conceive the truth to reside where it does not. There is 
tmth in their opinions, but not where they suppose. 

S. The people reverence men of high birUi. Your 
half-informed men despise them, affirming, that birth is 
not a personal advantage, but a mere accident. Your 
really superior men honour them, not on the ground of 
the popular notion, but for loftier reasons. Certain zea« 
lota of narrow views, despise them, notwithstanding those 
reasons which secure to them the respect of superior men, 
because they judge by a new light, that their measure of 
piety imparts. But more a4vaneed Christians give them 
honour, according to the dictates of light yet superior ; 
and thus opinions, for and against, obtain in succession, 
according to the light possessed, 

4. Civil wars are the greatest of evils. They are certain, 
if it is wished to recompense merit, for all would affirm 
that they deserved reward. The evil to be feai«d from 
a fool who succeeds by inheritance, is neither so greats 
nor so certain. 

a. Why IbDow the majority ? Is it because they have 
more reason ? No. But because they have more force. 
Why fi^llew ancient laws, and ancient opinions ? Are 
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tiwy wlwT f Si). But tliey itnnd npart from praMiit to- 
MrMt* ; >Ui(l tliiM tiika away the ruut of ilSercitCQ. 

(J. The Mnjilra founilrd on opinion and imiglnitwn, 
•Otni^tlmiM hnn thu upper hum] ; and thi« dominiOTi in 
mild Mid voluntary. 'I'ho ompira uf foive mK"* alwafi, 
Opininn in, lui It were, the qii04-n of tliu world ; but forci> 
!■ iU tymnt. 

T. How wiwly nre men ilintini^iidicd by thtir nte- 
rlor, rntlior thon tjiolr IntiTlor quolilicjilloiw. Wliich of 
w two ihaii take the iead ? Which >liuU jiuLd prtw 
denco ? Thn nmn of litiuit tiilttnt ? Hut 1 mm a* cUrer 
M h«. Then we mturt Atrht It out for tliii. But lie bu 
four Inequeyi, tmd 1 hiive but uoa. Then ia > TudUe 
lUfferenoe ; we have only to count them. It ia mT pUea 
th«n to Kiva way ; and 1 am a foul to ountMt tha jwlAi. 
Tlili nrranirement keep* uo in pnoce ; wliicli I* of oil Um^ 
ioga UiB grsatMl. 

9. From the baUt of Melng klngi wtnvnimL vllfc 
ipiarda, and drama, and officer*, and with aH tk«t up- 
pendHgea which (end to create reapcct and tavNb Jl 
happen!, that the countenance of king*, even tbo«^ 
aeen iometimea without theie adjuncti. Mill m 
their lubjecti U)e aame reverential feeling ; 
then, we do not mentoUf aepuate their pacMS Ami 
the train with which we uanatly we them altan^t*. TIm 
multitude who know not that thii effect hna iMwlftaJa 
euitom, believe It to origliute in native feelliy; tui 
henoB niaaa anoh expreaaiona ai. The ohane*«t «f dIvU 
nity !• imprinted on hla countenance, &e. 

The powai oC klnga U fqaaded on the mwni* Ml m 
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tiia^Mlgr of tibe peofile ; \mt mofi chi«fl)r on thdur hHy. 
ThBgtaAm^taidmMkiaBafmimiihkogin^ world lias 
vaftkness for its basis; and this basis is wonderfully se- 
mxe, ifxt ihean m notiUng more oertaiiiy tium that the 
fecq^ will be weak; whilst that whidi has its fbunda* 
tfam in reaaon only^ is rery inaecurey aa tiie esteem for 



9. Oar magistrates have well understood this mystery. 
.Their eiimaon robes^ ili^ «mine^ in whkh they wrap 
ithanMwJTes, the palacea of |uatice> the fleovdeJia— all 
.this pomp and dreM M yeo tla n waa noe ea ssr y ; aadifphy- 
aieians had not their cassock and their mule ; and if theo- 
lagians had not their square eap^ and their flowing gar- 
ments^ they would never have duped the wocld, whidi 
iMld not withstand this anthenticating demonstrstion. 
-SoidieBi are the only men who are not in some measure 
ittigaiaed; and that is, becauae their own shave in the 
matter^ ia the most essential part of it. They gain their 
paint by actual force^— the others by grimaee. 

On this account our ii^nga have not i|ad re e t w rse to 
•och disg u ises. They have not madced theansdves in 
e t rtnwwU nary habits^ in order to appear impressive ; but 
tiwy have surrounded themsdvea with gnards, and lan^ 
wmh >ad whiakered fhees^ men who have hands and ener- 
gisa ei^ fat thLp aervioe^ The drums asd trumpets 
mMA go before them^ and the kgiona tl^ auneund 
thSMj make even brave mail tremble. They not ^y 
wear ft dress, but they are detihed with miglrt. A man 
had need have an unprejudiced mind^ to consider merely 
at aaathsr man> the Onuid Signior aononnded by liis 
guttering train of 40,000 Janissaries. 
Itmagishwtes were posiaaMd of awal j^uttic^ if phyaL* 
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I'luiM knnw tlic ttuo nrt of liealin^, thprs wore no neeil of 
■ijuurti Kupa. Tlio Rinjotl)' of lulancn wuulil lie Rufficwnlly 
vi'nerublt) olunv. But puweived m thry moatly nre, witli 
only iraugiiiury ■oluiu^e, thi'y mtwt n*iKutn«i the«e vuiii 
adornmentB whli'li Impreu tho imnitliintitm uf tliow 
liinonic whuin th«y labour, nnO, by tlutt niHuii*, ttiey ul. 
tulu roMpMt. Wu cnnnot lonk nt on advuuiite in hi* gmtn 
iincl hlH wig, without a fHVuuruble Imiircwlon of IiIb abl. 

litlCK. 

'I'ho Swlu nre offundcd at being calieil gentlemen, uul 
liuvu tUMUIilijili tlm {)ruu('of tlieir low istigiu, in order to 
quiilify them for stutiutn of importunes." 

10. No one choonoi fur a pliqt, tho hlfrhol bum pM- 
HUUKi^r on bwird. 

All the world mcn thut wu litbour witli uncertAJnty 
before lu, ulthcr by au, Iti battle, &<]. but bli the world 
doea not eee the luw of the chnnceK, vhloh Hfa ewe that 
in> do rightly. M<mtn!^[iK> wm tlml ii ii/,rri.w mind Ix 
nn offence, and that cuetom rulei every thiRg,^nit b* 
did not we the reacon of thii. Thoae who MaoBlr 
pffeota, and not their ONUie*, are in relation to thow mbt 
diiKover the cauiea, at thuve who have eyM onlf com- 
liared with thoae who have mind. For the tStett an 
j>orceptlble to the leniei, but the reaaoni only totki 
uudenitunding. ' And though, in fact, theis effMta in' 
peroeived by th« undentanding, yet luoh a mind, ooM* 
pared with that wlddi diicoven the oautei, U h thi 
bodily leoaei to the Intellectual powera. 

1 1. How la it that a lame man doei not anger ua, bit 
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m blnnderiDg mind does? It it^ that tiie cripple admits 
that we walk straig^t^ but a crippled mind aceiues us of 
limping? But for this^ we diould feel more of pitj than 
of anger. 

Epictetus asks also^ Why we are not annoyed if any 
one tells us that we are unwell in the head^ and yet are 
angry if they tell us that we reason falsely, or chpoee 
unwisely ? The reason is, that we know certainly that 
nothing ails our heads, or that we are not crippled in the 
body. But we are not so certain that we have chosen 
eofrecUy. So that having only assurance, inasmuch as 
we perceive the matter distinctly, whilst another sees it 
as clearly the contrary way, we are necessarily brought 
into doubt and suspense; and still more so, when a thou- 
sand others laugh at our decision ; for we must prefer 
our own convictions to those of ever so many others, 
and yet that is a bold and difficult course. Now, we never 
foel this contradiction of our senses in a case of actual 
lameness. 

18. Respect for others requires you to inconvenience 
yourSdf. This seems foolish ; yet it is yery proper. It 
says, ^^ I would willingly inconvenience myself seriously, 
ii it would serve you, seeing that I do so when it will 
not.*' Besides, the object of this respect is to distinguish 
th0 great* Now, if respect might show itself by lolling 
In an elbow chair, we should respect all the world, and 
then we should not distinguish the great ; but being put 
to inconvenience, we distinguish them plainly enough. 

13* A superior style of dress is not altogether vain. 
It shews how many person)! labpur for us* A man shews 
Inr his hair that he has a valet and perfumer^ &c ; an^ 
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hy 111* band, hit Unan and ]nc*, Ste. It U not th«a, a 
mont nigtorHnlnl nmttor, n maro liarnoiN, tn havenwa; 
Imnd* timiiloyiHl in uur wrvlcc. 

ti. fltrniif^ 1iiiIl>iii] ! thuy wnulil Imvi; tno mit \My rr> 
ipect to that mnn ilrtwHil in I'mbrolilrry, and fulbiwM 
by M>v«n or viKht lnnqu«}'i. Wliy he waiiid horis^wblp 
me ir I illd nut. Now, tlila mi«timi Ik a miittar uf com- 
pnininn ; it <1ii«ii not nxint lietwcfn two lionwi, when iHui 
1« hotter (^fipnrli'iiMMl thnti the ntliei-. 

It ia dTiill in Montnlfcne, tlmt li* iluf* not >m>u tlia <l!f- 
ferenne hetween rulniirinif whut we itw, niuI luklii^ tli« 
r«Mon of it. 

15. The peojilfl have Mtne iHw nottoni ; for eotaoiplei 
the having choaen unuietnent iin4 liuntlnp-, In pnefltraDW 
to poetry. Your hnlf-lenrnM gentry laiiirh at tliHRtMd 
delight In pointing out their Toliy in tliU ; but fVir re*- 
Run* whMi tlii-y rrinncit iii'rci'lvi-, tlm in-nyh' Hte riglil. 
It Ik wnll iilwi t« iDntln^timl. i.,.'., hy cxUtikiI., fih by lilrtil 
or property. The worid atrivei to ihew how anMiM^ 
nhte thla U : but It !■ perfectly reiwonahle. 

la. Rank la a freot advantage, ai It givet to » nta If 
eighteen or twenty year* or age, a degreftof ■rimiliil 
publlolty, and reapeet, whloh another can eearoety ahMll 
by merit at flfty. There la a gain then, of thlr^ jrwM 
without difficulty. 

1 T. There are men, who, to ahew ua thnt we are wroBf, 
in not nrteamlng them more highly, never fUl t* Mflf 
fftrward the namM of thoae peraone of quality who Oilk 
ireJl of them. I would utnw \\i«ia, '< Shew ua theaifftt 
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ty wldA ycm have gained thiir trt i CMi , and W0 will erteem 
yen aa they do." 

16. If a man stands at tiie window to see those who 
pass> and I happen to pass hy^ can I say that he placed 
Umfleff there to see me ? No : to he did not think ai 
me paitiealarly. But if a man loves a woman for her 
beauty. Does he love her?- No: for the small-pox 
which destroys her beauty without killing her, causes his 
love to cease. And if any one loves me for my judgment 
cr my memory. Does he really love me ? No': for I can 
lose these qualities without ceasing to be.^ Where the^i 
is this me^ if it is neither in the body nor the soul ? And 
hiiw are we to love the body or the soul, except it be foir 
Hisse qualities whieii da not make up this me, because 
tiMyareparishable? For can we kvre the. soul of a per- 
«SB alMtractedly, and some qualities that belong to it ? 
That cannot be ; and it would be unjust. Thm they 
merer love the person, but oidy the quafitles ; or, if they 
fKf that they love the person^ ifhej s^ust say also, that 
tte combination of qualities constitutes the person. 

19. Those things about which we are most anxkras,. 
W« very often a mere nothing; aa, fbr instanoe, the eon» 
oeafanent of our narrow drcnmstances. This evil of po» 
iprly 28 a mere nothing, that imagination has magnified 
% 4 mountain. Another turn of thouf^ woqM induce 
*«• to tell it without difteuHy. 

SO. Those who have the power of invention are but 
4|nr. Those who have not are many^ md ccmsequently^ 
i^ atrongesi party. AndgeneraQyi wa see tliat they re- 
lilltlo the inventors the praise thai thef dflaecT^«E0L^3^ 
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they ae«k by th«lr inventioHR. If th«y pon'ii't in Hek- 
iDg it, itnil treot contemptuoualy lho«(> wtm liKVS not thi» 
talent, tlioy will ga\n notlilng hut n few liiiril iuuiie*i and 
they will U treittud m vjiioniirlM. A ninn sliouU take 
nro, thvrefom, not tu plume liimiielf upon tlili adviti* 
(•KBi grtat SB It )r ; lUifl lie iihnuld be (intent tu be »«<? 
tecnieil by the few, who ceuUy cun upprcclnte hin mitritit, 
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TliRRE ore plenty of good maxims in the world ; we 
fUl only in upjilying them. For instniica, it ia without 
douiit thiit we ihould axpoie life to defi'nd the pubUe 
good ; iind nanny do thlB : b\it Bcnrcely any one dOM tidf 
for religion. It ii necewory thet thure be inequnllty in 
the Htnte of ninn ; but that being grimtpd. the door i* 
openedj not only to the hlg-hevt domination, but to tbf 
higheit degree of tyrnnny. It ii needful to alknr aooM 
relaxation of mind; but this openi the door to tbelooaiit 
diasipfttioiu. The limiti ahould be marked ; they art not 
laid down. The Ibwb would preacriba theqi, bat Oq Hs< 
man mind will not endure it> 

R- The authority of reason li far more imperiouf tbu 
that of a matter : for he who djwbeya the one, i| an- 
happy ; but he who diaobeya the other, ii a fool. 

3. Why would you kUl me ? Why > do you not Uw 
acroBi the wator 7 My friend, If you lived on thk lUe, I 
aJiuuJd be an auauiLii ; It would be unjust to kill yon In 
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Uiifl tray; but since you live on the other, I am brav^, and 
the act is just. 

4w Those who live irf egularly> say to those who live 
diMsreetly, that it is they who swerve from the dictates 
of nature, and that they themselves live according to it ; 
tm those who are in a vessel believe that the people on 
shore are receding from them. Both parties use similar 
language. There should be a fixed point to decide the 
ease. The port settles the question for those in the ves* 
sel, but where shall we find this fixed point in morals?* 

5. As fashion makes pleasure, so does it justice. If 
men really knew what justice is, they would never have 
admitted this commonest of all maxims throughout the 
wmrld, that each should follow the custom of his own 
OJDontry. Real equity would have subjugated all na- 
tions, by its native brilliancy ; and legislators would not 
have taken in the stead of this invariable rule of right, 
the fancies and caprices of Persians and Grermans, &c. 
It would have been set up in all the states of the earth, 
and at all times. 

6. Justice is that which is by law established; and 
hence all our established laws are to be necessarily ac- 
counted just, because they are established. 

7« The only universal rules are, the laws of the land 
in ordinary matters. In extraordinary matters, the ma- 
jori^ carries it. Why is this ? From the power that 
eiditoinit. 



« Tile mBwer of M.FMcal would be, in the Hbly Sctl^twMft. 
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And henc«, tlm, kinfpi who po*n«i an extriii*ie forco, 
(In not follow even the mn)or!ty of their nilniBtera. 

H. UndouUcdly Mil equulitj' of rli^Iiti I* Juit f but iMt 
being ithlo to compel men to he m\wa'mAva Utjntiiet), l«f|ljt> 
liitinni hnve miuin thorn obcilleiit to tort^. irnnble to tot' 
tlfy ju*tto(^, thoy hnvB jiiotlfied force ; •<■ thnt juitlf* itnd 
rofco uniting, thero niif(lit be jiesce, for that U the lovt. 
rclffn good, — tvmmiim fit*, nummn Injuria. 

The power of the plurnlity i« the bent way ; llecauitlt 
ii n vNble power ; nnd it hn» fornu to rommiuiil obe- 
dience. Yet thlH In the rouniiel only of Inferior men. 

If they could, they eheuld linve put power intii tlif 
hnnds of ]u«tloe ; but tinco power wlU not let Itaelf k 
lined Rii men plenae, boenuw It in u pnlpnble ^uiility , whili 
Juittlce Is nn Intollectunl qunllty, of which they may dis- 
pone ut they plcBiw, they hnve placed justlM In thehnadi 
of power, »ntl now they cnlt tlint Justice which power re- 
<liiiri-'« to be olnerved. 

B. It hjuit, thftt whatever 1b jiiitt thould be obterveH. 
It in neuoKHnry Ihut whntevcr in the utronfTpHt ehoiitd he 
obeyed. Juvtlce without power ipi iuelflcieiit : powei 
without juirtice ie tyrnnny. Ju«tiee without power U 
giilnHiiyed, becauee there nre nlwnyi wicked men. Power 
without junti™ 1« »oon (|UPHt)oned. Juxtlce nnd pemr 
miiRt lie brouffht together, jmi that whatever in junt nuy 
lie (wwerfttl, nnd whntever !■ powerful mny 1* Juirt. 

JuKtlce mny be dliputtil ; but pnwer xpenka pretty 
pUiuly, and without iliipute. Bo thut it need" but to 
f[lvo power tujuitlte; hut Keelng thnl it whm not pen"- 
blc to miikc Jwticg powerful, they have made the pcnm 
fiiljutU - m^ 
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10. It is dangerous to teQ the people that the Iaws are 
iiot just ; for they only obey them because they believe 
them to be just. They must be told therefore at the 
same time^ that they must obey them as laws; as they 
obey their superiors^ not because they are just^ but be- 
<»use they are their superiors. If you make them com- 
prehend this, you prevent all sedition. This is the true 
definition of justice. 

11. It were well for the people to obey laws and eus- 
tomBy because they are laws ; and that they understood 
that this made them just. On this ground^ they would 
never deviate firom them : whilst on the other hand, if 
their justice is to rest on any other basis, it may easily 
be brought into question, and then the people are made 
liable to revolt. > 

12. When it is made a question, whether we should 
make war, and kiU so many men, and doom so many 
Spaniards to die, it is one man only who decides, and he 
an interested party. It ought to be a third and an in- 
different person. 

13. Language such as this, is false and tyrannical : ^' 1 
am veil-looking j then men ought to fear me: I am 
ftmng ; then men should love me." Tyranny is to seek 
to obtain that by one means, which should only be ob- 
tained by another. We owe different duties to different 
kinds of merit ; a duty of love to that which is amiable ; 
of fear, to that which is mighty ; of teachableness, to 
the kahiedy &c. This duty should be done. It is un- 
Jwt to withhold this. It is unjust to require more. 
And it savours equally of error and of tyranny to say. 
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miglit, then I will not Mtnam lilm. H« hir 
.hrrcfuru 1 will not fvnr him." TyrnoDy Gcn< 
d«ilru of univer«J iluuiiuiuii, uiiwnrranttil 1>y 



\. 'a ■» viw wliluli have no liuld u\ioa ui, liut 

tn Ion with otIierH; nnd whliJi) whuii you cut 

(low: runk, fnll like the braiiclieM. 

IS. w, iiDii mnlioc hui reunoii on Its Hide, it look* fMh 
brnvely, and dliplpiyi that rooaon in nil itn liutrn. WbtB 
nufterlty und ■elf-clanlul hnv« not rcnllzeil true lii>p|U 
neU] nnd the xiul returns to the ilktiiten uf iwlure, lh« 
re-(Lctlon \t fearfully extrnvngnnt. 

in. To find recreation lii ftmuiemonte, U not hip|ii> 
nCM : for thU joy Nprlnini from itllon uid ottrlnilc wurcw, 
and U therefore dependent upon, and lubjeot to iDtr- 
ruptiim by i> thouKaiid HurideiitK, whiuh iniiy miiiliMt Id- 
ev liable affliction. 

IT. The hlgheit etyle of mind U aoouiMl of kllif,m 
well as the loweet. Nothing li thorougtily approved M 
mediocrity. The majority hna brought thin about ; and 
it iilitantly fixes its fungi on urbntever get* beyond it 
either wny. 1 will not reslat their rule. I ooneent In 
be rnnked among tliem ; and if I object to bo placed It 
the low extreme, it is not becnuie it ii low, but btoauw 
it ia the extreme ; for I aliould in the name way rtAw 
to be placed at tlie bi(ir)ie»t. To net really beyond DW 
(lioarity, in to puHH the Ijmitit of Itumnn nature. Th* dlc< 
nlty of the human loul. Ilea In knowing how to k 
middle couth ; and lo far from there being | 
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ring it^ true greatneai eonaists in never deviating 
from it* 

18. No man obtains credit with the world fot talent in 
poetry^ who does not fairly hang out the sign of a poet ; 
or for a talent in inathematics^ if he has not put up the 
sign of a mathematician. But- your truly honest men 
have recourse to no such expedients. They no more 
play tliemselves off for poets^ than for embroiderers. 
They tae neither called poets nor geometers ; but they 
ere at home in aU these matters. Men do not make out 
ipeoifically what they are. MHien they enter a room^ 
they speak of the topic then in discilssicm. They do not 
discover a greater aptness for one subject than for an- 
other, except as circumstances call out their talents ; for 
to such persons it is a matter of equal indifference^ that 
it should not be said, " That man talks remarkably 
well/' when conversational powers is not the point in 
question, or that this should be said of them when it is. 
It is poor praise, therefore, when a man is pointed out, 
on his entering a room, as a great poet, or that he should 
only be referred to, where the merit of some verses is to 
be oonsidered. Man is full of wants ; he only loves those 
who can satisfy them. '' He is a good mathematician ;** 
they say, " but then I must be bored incessantly with 
mathematics :" or, ^' That man thoroughly comprehends 
the art of war ; but I do not wish to make war with any 
Give me, then, a polite man, with general ta- 
I, to meet and supply all my necessities. 



1«. When in health, we cannot at all judge how we 
tronld iiet in sickness ; but when sickness comes, then we 
tohmlt freely to the needful disdpline. The disease it- 
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' i«tr l» tilt) CHUM of tliii. We fMl then no longer t]i0 
eittfCT thirst for nntuflcniciitii luid vlfiting, which «tlgi- 
DHtnm lu health, imd whiuh ia quite incuinpiitiblo nith « 
itnte of iilokn«ni. Nature, then, trivon tnclinatiwru nnd 
flfulrai cunformed to our prenent itntu. It is only the 
feiim timt orlgiORto with oumelvaa, and not with nature, 
thiit trouhlit u> ; tur they luuuuinte with the atut* in whilJi 
«« then arc, the feollngn nf n atute In whidi we are not- 

to. Injunctionn to humility, nre eourcetofliumUiutioii 
to the humble ; but nf pride, tu thu proud. So bIho llw 
Inn^uj^ vf Pyrrhonlem and duubt, in nutter of Mnfir- 
mntion to those who believe. Few men ayvak humbly nf : 
humility, or rhiutely of chnsttty, — few of tMpticim with 
renl daubtfulneae of mind. We nre nothing but bk*- 
hood, duplicity, uid HintruHctlon. We hid« nad dJi- 
guiw eurselvos tVom ourwlveB- 

31. Connonlml K"<><1 nctiimi uro tlie moat lUtimohte of 
kII. When I ilixcover auch in history, they delif^bt m* 
miioli. Yet even these cuiiiot hitvo been tiitof^ther liid< ' 
den, b«ciiUH0 they have been ao recorded ; and even tki 
decree in wliich they have come to ligiit, detrsots Ifoo 
tbeir merit, fur their fiiioat trnit is the wiiih ta oeneid 

38. Vour Bayer of nmart thlufn, huii'e bud heart- 
in. Thia / ia hntofUJ ; and tlioae who do not ronoiuwJ 
it, who seek nu further thiui to cnv(>r It, Are ulwuyahata' 
fui also. Not nt nil, any you, for if we set otdiginglT to 
all men, they have no retmou tu hiite ua. That ii tni 
If there wnenotU^fkattftaiu that /» bat tiw liMM 
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nience which it administers. But if I hate it^ because 
it is essentially unjust^ because it makes itself the eentre 
of every things I shall hate it always. In fact^ this / has 
two bad qualities. It is essentially unjust^ because it 
will be the centre of all things ; it is an annoyance to 
others^ because it will serve itself by them ; for each in- 
dividual / is the enemy^ and would be the tyrant of all 
the others. Now you may remove the annoyance^ but 
not the radical injustice^ and hence you oannot make it 
acceptable to those who abhor its injustice; you may 
make it pleasing to the unjust, who no longer discover 
their enemy, but you remtdn unjust yourself, and cannot 
be pleasing therefore but to umilar persons. 

S4. I cannot admire the man who possesses one virtue 
in high perfection, if he does not, at the same time, pos- 
sess the opposite virtue in an equal degree ; as in the 
case of Epaminondas, who united the extremes of valour 
and of meekness; without this^ it is not an elevated, 
but a fallen character. Grreatness does not consist in be- 
ing at one extreme, but in reaching both extremes at 
once, and occupying all the intermediate space. Per-> 
haps this is in no case more than a sudden movement of 
the soul, from one extreme to the other, and, like a burn- 
ing brand, whirled quickly round in a circle, it is never 
but in one point of its course at a time. Still this indi- 
cates the energy of the soul, if not its expansion. 

85^ If our condition were really happy, there were no 
need to divert us from thinking of it. 

til. I have spent much time in the study of the abstract 
fldencei; but the paucity of persons with whom you can 

1.^ 



FbEtacmi:!) moral tiioitgiits. 



^^naniimiAlnite on bucIi aubjecti, ili«^at«d me with titm.* 
^^■When I l>eg:»ii to study mitn, 1 taw thnt tliniu' nbitract 
■> MtoncM Bre not «uit«d to him, mul thul ia divini; inl* 
thein, I wfltidertsd fiirthttr from my rml object, thna thaM 
who knew thom not, nnd I forgave t)i«in flir not luvim 
sttfindad to thuiu thin)^. I expected thun, howevprilM ' 
I Hhould find Mme coinpnnionii In thci Ntiidy of m 
it wnii M *piiciftcally i> duty. 1 w)i« In error. TbM 
(mttr student* of mnn, than of |{(i(imi'try. 



g rnavS 



ST. Wlien nil thini^ more similiirly, nntliinf^ movfi 
appnrently — nn on Ixmrd a ahip. Wlien nil thing* ftiil 
Rlmilnrly to dlwrdsr, nothing seenii Ut he f^iD|{ w 
Ho who itopi, cuiiKider* thi' ni^iid rvociKiDn of otbm 
immorebble point. 

2». Phllowtpfaen boMt of having nrrAnged all n 
diitiiM In n certain olniaifleHtlon But why divide than 
into four, rather tlinn into nix divisiimK. Why iniikufwir 
«iirtii of virtueii rntlier than ten. VVhy range thum undK 
Ihv guneriil head* of alisllne nnd itaatine, than any othni' 
Hat then, my you, hero thny nru nil reduced to a *inf^ 
word. Well, but that ia quite uauloM without osplun- 
tion ; and ns anon aa you begin to explain, and you de*^ 
lopu the funeral preuept which containi oil tlio nthon, 
they iiiaun In the aame confiuinn that nt firat you iviihcd 
to avoid) nnd thuti, In reducing tliem to onu, ynu hid* 
and nullify them ; and to be made known, tliey muat atlD 
rome forth in their native conruaion. Nnturo tin* given 
eacli an independent BubHlHteticc ; and though you may 
thua arrange the ona wltliln the other, they inuit aubahrt 
indnpendeutty of each other. So that thene diviiionaand 
(echnionl terms have little uie, hut tu uniiiHt thomnnory. 
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imd to serve as guides to the several duties which they in- 
clude. 

89. To administer reproof with profit^ and to shew 
another that he deceives himself^ we should notice on 
what side he really has considered the thing< — ^for on that 
side he generally has a right impression— «nd admit there 
the accuracy of his views. This will please him^ for he 
then perceives that as far as he did see^ he was not in error^ 
but that he failed only in not observing the matter on all 
ttdes. Now^ a man is not ashamed of not perceiving 
every thing ; but he does not like to blunder. And per- 
haps this arises from the fact^ .that naturally the mind 
cannot be deceived on the side on which it looks at 
things^ any more than the senses can give a false report. 

30. A man's virtue should not be measured by his oc- 
cmmsl exertions^ but by his ordinary doings. 

31. The great and the little are subject to the same 
acddents^ vexations^ anjl passions ; but the one class are 
at the end of the spoke of the wheels and the other near 
the centre ; and consequently^ they are differently agi- 
tated, by the same impulses. 

32. Though men have no interest in what they are 
Mfingj it wiQ not do to infer from that absolutely^ that 
they are not guilty of falsehood ; for there are some who 
He, aimply for lying sake. 

83. The example of chastity in Alexander, has not 
availed to the same degree to make men chaste^ as his 
drunkenness has to make them intemperate. Men are 
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uut Mtiuned nut to tie lo virtuiiu* m ht ; uul it t 

PXcuRHlde not tn be nioru vldoiin. A man tlilnk* Ifanth* 

i« not nltoK^hvi' *<>^^ in tho vicjjn i>rUia rruwil, whidi he 

..fcUowathu vidoun example nf ifreat uif>n ; hiit hf (W|rrt( 

Li&ut in tliii nvpcRt tlicy bki niaudated witli tbo multl- 

P'tuilo. Up in linked with rucIi m»n nt tho ume print. 

nt wliluh the)' ure Unlcixl witli the pcuplit. Howmr 

f^rimt th«y may be, they nro ntumrinlnil Ht (innii )i(4a( 

with the niMB of mMikiui). Th«y ore not nltdKVthir 

nixpended in niiil air, finil Iniuktcrd I 

L thny nn Krentor than we, it li only that tticlr toidr Mi 

hifther ; but their feet Mv Be kiw ni oun. TtUT Itl (U 

an tho ennit level— they truail tlie wune oarlh ) tf 

thin end, they nre brought e<iunlly low wltli 

with Inf&nta, and with the hrutp* tliat pvri^. 

3i. It I* the oonteiit that dellKhtt w ; not ttia vj 
' We are pleued with the carabnt nf Bnimid*, bnt ncrllrilk 
tlie victor teiiriiiK the vnn<iul»lieil. Uliat in <oug^t flic 
biiL the rri'ix iif vli^tury? and tho iniitiknt it contM, II 
brin^ Mtiety. It li the canio In play, and tbo nnft la 
-the iwarcli for truth. We love to watch in nrgument* 
tJio conflii't of uplulona ; but ao for the dlicnvftred trvtl^ 
we do not vare to look iit that. To eee it wiUi pJMwn. 
we must USB It gradually omerffinK from the diapatatlW 
It ii the eame with tho paaRlona ; tho xtrufcgU of two 
contending paaaiona haa ifinut Inteiwit ; hut tlia dMli* 
niunof uoeiH mere brutality. W» dv nut Knikfurlhliip 
themMlvoii, but tor the oenreh after them. So <ni tki 
atiiKe, aceneH without aiixiuty, mimrieii without hof 
anil merely brutal induigeneee, are avi-uuntud vqiid « 
unintereitinK. 

k i 



i 
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35. Men are not taught to be honesty but they are 
laught every thing else ; and yet they pique themselves 
OB this^ above all things. They boast then only of know- 
ing the only thing which they do not learn. 

36. How weak was Montaigne's plan for exhibiting 
liimself ! and that not incidently and contrary to his 
avowed maxims, as most men contrive to betray them- 
aelves ; but in accordance with his rule, and as his first 
^nd principal design. For to speak fooleries acddentaUy, 
and as a matter of weakness, is every one's lot ; but to 
do so designedly, and to speak such as he did, is beyond 
pU bounds. 

37. Pity for the unfortunate is no proof of virtue ; on 
the contrary, it is found desirable to make this demon- 
stration of humanity, and to acquire, at no expense, the 
^utation of tenderness. Pity therefore is little worth. 

38. Would he who could boast the friendship of the 
Kings of England, and of Poland, and the Queen of 
Sweden, have believed that he might look through the 
world in vain for a home and a shelter ? * 

30. Things have various qualities, and the mind va- 
rious inclinations ; for nothing presents itself simply to 
the mind, ndther does the mind apply itself simply to 
any subject. Hence, the same thing will at different 
times produce tears or laughter. 



* The reference is to the cotemporary toveteagas, Charla I. of England, 
John Casimir of Poland, and Chrirtina Queen of Sweden. 




MOItAl. TIIOUCiIITS. 

■ Ml nin (if dllTeruut cUuua, tiic pvwarful, 
Ike kind, the pious, of which eodi one nsy 
"-^ Kphnre, )mt nnt eluwhere. 7')i«y «nu 
I colUcton, niiil aoiiWiuI wbo ahull hnva ti>« 
ati [ most unwlttiy, for tlioir matitery 1* In dif* 
mnt niatten. I'hey do nut uinlcmUnd uiii! naoUicr. 
^Thuy etT In leeklnif nn imlvurpiiil dominion. Hot no- 
thi»K can ftocomplliih this, not even force. Force cuo do 
nothing in the runlmi uf Kietiue ; It Imi no power but 
over external nctloni. 

41. Feroaffttu nuliame»ietAlam»iB4iarnUipulat. Ths)' 
r prefi-r donth to puiuic : othom prrfiir dvnth to »M. Evory 
|S«riety of opinion Rifiy be {preferred to thut lifo~-Uie low 
I'vf wlilch upfieon ao ttroDK and no uutunil. 

iO. IIow dtfflcult ia it to priiponk! n matter to natAbtr 
' man'* judgment, witliout oomipting hii Jitdfrment b; tbe 
mannpT In which It Ir proposed. If we lay, " I like thif,' 
or, " I think this oljHcure," wb elthitr i-uticu tUu im«p- 
nntiun that wnyi or pmiluoo Irritation und oppodtlOB. 
It I* mere correct to luy nothing, and then lie will Judfc 
n the matter really In ; that la, a« it ii then, luid Miuonl- 
In^r ai the other clrcuro^tancci over which we have no 
control, mny biaa hin ; If even our very eilence hiu not 
ItB effect according to the mpect of tho wlioln, and the 
interpretation which tho man'* present humour may pnt 
open It, or according to the cunjuoturohu may form tarn 
the exprcHlon of my countenance, and tho tone of my 
voice ; «o eo«y i* It to I>inH the Judpnont from ita a^^' 
rnl nnd unfettered condualon, or rather on few m4^^^| 
then oi' n»uJu(e v/i indefoadant mliidt ^^^^ 
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4S. Montaigne is right. Custom should be followed' 
because it is custom^ and because it is found established^ 
without inquiring whether it is reasonable or not ; under- 
standing of course those matters which are not contrary to 
natural or divine right. It is true that the people follow 
custom for this only reason^ that they believe it to be 
just ; without which^ they would follow it no longer^ for no 
one would be subjected to any thing but reason and jus- 
tice. Custom without this would be accounted tyranny ; 
but the dominion of reason and justice is no more tyran- 
nous than that of pleasure. 

44. The knowledge of external things will not console 
us in the days of affliction^ for the ignorance of moral 
science : but attainments in moral science^ will console 
us under the ignorance of external things. 

45. Time deadens our afflictions and our strifes^ be- 
cause we change and become almost as it were other persons. 
Neither the offending nor the offended party remain the 
same. Like a people that have been irritated^ and then 
revisited two generations after. They are yet the French 
nation^ but not what they were. 

46. MThat is the condition of man? Instability^ dissa- 
tisfaction^ distress. He who would thoroughly know the 
Tanity of man^ has on^ly to consider the causes and the 
effects of love. The cause is a je m sais quoi, an indefi- 
nable trifle ; the effects are monstrous. Yet this indes- 
cribable something sets the whole earth — ^princes, armies^ 
multitudes^ in motion. If the nose of Cleopatra had been 
a little shorter^ it would have changed the history of the 
world, 
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Vf. Cneflar RppearR W me tiKi old to have aniund fahn- 
iwlf with the contiuest of the woriil. Such a}iurt nuKht 
do ftw Alexander, nn ardent yuuUi, H'hum It waa i 
t!ull to curb ; but C'Dfiiur'i duy had gone by. 



4S. Kickleneu baa its rise in the experleaoe 
fallnclouHnau of present pletwurea, and in the i| 
i)f the vimity of abieot pleufturoi. 






4S- PrlnMB and kingi miutt play thamnolvci MmM 
They cannot ba alwuyg upon their tlironei. Tiiey bo>~ 
come weary. Greutnemi to be realised, murt be Mtj^ 
RioaoUy abandoned. 

£0. My htirooui' depends but Uttle on the weather. I 
have my cloud and my Bimiihine within me. Rvea pr^ 
«parity or failure in my affairs affecte me Uttltt. I eome- 
times riH »pontuneoiuiy eaporior to miafurtuns ; and 
from tlie mere joy of superiority, I get the better of it 
oubly. Whilst at other timiM, in the very tide of good 
fortune, I am beartlesa and fretful. 

51. Sometimes in the very writing down my thought, 
It cBimpes me. But this teaches me my weokiiess, which 
1 nm ever forgetting. And tbta inBtructii mo therefore 
as much hi my forgotten thought* would have done ; for 
what I ought always to be learning, ia my ovra Mtblsf- 



6t. It ii a curious fact, that there are men Id the worU 
who, having renounced all the laws of God and mun, have 
made laws for themselves, which they etrictly obey ; W 
robben, &c. 
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4S. '' This is my dog/' say the children; ''that sunny 
Mat is mine." There is the beginning and the exempli- 
fication of the usurpation of the whole earth. 

^4. Ton have a bad manner : excuse me if you please. 
Without the apology I should not have known that there 
was any harm done. Begging your pardon^ the '' excuse 
me^" is all the mischief. 

65. We scarcely ever think of Plato and Aristotle^ but 
■s grave and serious looking men^ dressed in long robes. 
They were good honest fellows^ who laughed with tiieir 
friends as others do ; and when they made their laws and 
their treatises on politics^ it was to play and divert them- 
selves. It was probably the least philosophical and se- 
rious part of their lives. The most philosophical was the 
living simply and tranquilly. 

56, Man delights in malice ; but it is not against the 
unfortunate^ it is against the prosperous proud ; and we 
deceive ourselves if we think otherwise. Martial's epi- 
gram on the blind^ is utterly worthless^ for it does not 
comfort them ; it only adds another spark to the glory 
of the author: all that makes only for the author^ is 
worthless. AmbUio»a reeidet omamerUa. He should write 
to please men of a tender and humane spirit^ and not 
your barbanms inhuman souls. 

57. These compliments do not please me : "J have 
' given yott much trouble." " I fear to weary you." " I 

fear that this is too long •" Things either hurry me away, 
or irritate me. 
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^8. A true liieiid U bugIi a blessing, eren to gteii 
Drdertliat lie maynpeok wellof them,iuiiid«f«iid^ 
\r absence, tiiul thev should leave nv stone n 
■tone- But they should ijioom! nmlj'; forif tbej 
(their efforts on a fool, whatever good tie mja M 
S go for ncithiag ; and in fact he will not Bpeafc ^ 
m, if be feels h'us comparative naokness ; 
it any authority, and consequently he will ilandet fM 
company's sake. 

fiB. Do you wiflh men to speak well of j-ou ? 
never speak well of yourself> 

60. Do not laugh at the men who seek reRpiH\t U 
thfir duties and official stations; for we re 
but for his acquired ({ualitiee. All men hate one a 
nuturally. I hold it a fact, that if men knew d 
what one aaya of the utlier, there would not ii 
friends in the world. Thi» appeara finm the i)ul 
Ucb oc<;a«ional indiMreet reports gi ve riw. 



||I. Death is more easy to enduro without 
it it) than t)ie thoughtiiof death without the rkk 

. It ia wonderful indeed, that a thing m t 
m utter vanity of this world, should be so Ihtl* b 
[ thgt it should be so uncommon a 
r any one condemn as folly, the search i 

does not see the vanity of this world, i 
indeed. Fur, in lavti who doci nut see II, b 
young pereonH who are hurried nlou^' i 
ttofiU unusenicittsi witMU't a thought of tiiB h 
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Bat take away those diyenions^ and you will see them 
wither with ennui. They are then feeling their empti- 
xieBBy without really knowing it : for surely it is a very 
wretched state^ to sink into unbearahle sadness^ ais soon 
as we eeaafi to be diverted^ and are left free to think. 

93. Ahnoat every thing is partly true and partly false ; 
liot 80 with essential truth. It is perfectly pure and true. 
This admixture in the worlds dishonours and annihi*. 
lates truth. There is nothing true^ if we mean pure es- 
lential truth. We may say that homicide is bad, be- 
cause that which is evil and false is well understood by 
OB. But what can we say is good ? Celibacy ^ I say no. ! 
for the world would terminate^ Marriage ? No ; for con- 
tinency is better. Not to kill ? No ; for disorders would 
increase^ and the wicked would murder the good. To 
kill? No; for that destroys nature. We have nothing 
true or goodj but what is oiUy partially so^ and mixed 
with evil and untruth. 

64. Evil is easily discovered ; there is an infinite va- 
riety. Good is almost unique. But some kinds of evU 
are almost as difficult to discover^ as that which we call 
goyDd ; and often particular evil of this class passes for 
good. Nay^ it needs even a certain greatness of soul to 
littain tothia> as it does to attain to that which is good. 

65. The ties which Hnk the mutual respects of one to 
another^ in general^ are the bonds of necessity. And 
there must be different degrees of them, since all men 
leek to have dominion ; and all cannot^ though some can 
attain to it. But the bonds which secure our respect to 
tiua or that lAdividual in particular^ are the bonds of the 
jmiyination. 



TIlOtltlUTS ON PH1IX>80riIICAl. 

K «a. W« •» M unhappy, thnt we o»nni>t take ploMnR 
ft my jniNuit, but uimIot ILb condition of oupcriwitfoft 
itreM, if it doM uot suwood, "ticli mnjT hii(.p#n ulth « 
Kiuud tblugn, uiid Joui huppen evory hoiir. He wh« 
11 iitul the wcret of enjoying ihs ftoo<X, willrout vefglflK 
{ft the oppoiato e*il, hm lilt the marlt for happiiiwe. - ■ - 



CHAPTER XXVin. 



I THE more enUrgfd it M\r tmn mind, the gnutm num- 
WB dlaflover of niwi of origlnitlity. Your ewnmini' 
I' fkoa people eee no diffiir«nu« between one innn end ■>• 
«Utur. 

t. A maa nwy be poammwd uf iDund eenee, jreC WA If 
eWe to npply it oiiuiilly to nil aulijoiit* ; fur thiire era atU 
dently mou who nrii lil^bly judlciuuH in rortiiln lion of 
tboufcht, but who foil In otli«n>. Tlio one i-Iam uf men m 
ftdepted to drnw conduBlonii ftvm n fow prinrlplee; |h* 
qthuc, to draw utincliiuone in cane* whlL-h involve * grCM 
variety of principles. For Inatnnne, tho ono undentrade 
well the phonorauui of witter j with referenae to whlab, 
Ute prlnclplei'ore few, but tho rveulta of whith vrt M 
eztrnmoly delicate, that none but e pecitllarly acute to* 
telleot out traee tbem; and rooct probably, theie atn 
never would have bvnn irrciit K<">nii'tririnna, tmrauiefW 
metry involve* a i^ruat many prindplei; and that the 
nature of a mind may be tiiiuh, that it can traoe a ft# 
principle* up to tholr extreme rcKiiltM ; yot not Kit- 
quatcly oonipraliend Uioie thinp in which s multil 
j>rinciplH An Gom\)buiii. 



AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 2dfi^ 

There are then two sorts of minds> the one fathoms ra* 
pidly and deeply the principles of things^ and this is the. 
spirit of accurate ds^crixnination ;. the other coi^prehends 
a great many principles without confusing them^ and this is. 
Ae spirit of mathematics. The one is energy and deamess 
o£ mind ; the other is expansion of mind. Now> the one 
;nay exist without the other. The mind may be power- 
ful, but narrow ;. or^ it may be expanded and feeble. 

There is much difference between the geometrical mind^ 
and the acute mind. The principles of the one are dear. 
and palpable^ but removed from common usages ;. so that, 
for want of the habit^ it is difficult to luring the atten-. 
tion down to such things ; but as far as the attention is. 
given to them^ the principles of those things are plainly 
■een^ and would need a mind altogether in error, to re^ 
son falsely on such common-place matters ; so that, it is 
almost impossible that the princlplj^ of such things should 
not be ascertained. 

But in the case of the acute mind, the, principles in 
which it is conversant are found in common usage, and 
hBfore the eyes of all men. You have but to turn 3roar 
laead without effort, and they are before you. The ox^y 
essential point is a right perception ; for the principles 
are so interwoven and so numerous, that it is almost im* 
possible \mt that some should be lost sight of. Now, the 
SBodssion, of one princ^le leads to error ; hence it needs 
a very accurate perception to ascertain all the principles, 
and then a sound judgment not to reason falsely on known 
principles. 

. All the geometricians woul^ be acut^ xaen, if they 
possessed this keenness of perception, for they cannot 
Tossnn fadsely on the principles which they perceive ; and 
ibe men of acute mind would be geometricians, if thi 

/ 
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Id Init tnrn thiAr Atteotion I 
■inaipl(!« of geomeliy. 

The reason then why some men gf nciite tnW 
not g;eoinet«n is, that they cannot turn their ■ 
to the prindplcH i>[ gnusrmlty ; " 
.nteters have not this oruteuew a, that the; So n 
Ive what is before their eyes, nnci thnt being » 
the phun and palpuble principles of ge 
rer reasoning liU thef iiavo well Keix 
LiUc'l their principles, ttiey are lust in tl 
«f more acute |)erreption, where tlie prlociiilMa 
Bo eusil)- (tavKTbuneil. Theyni 

Jt TBtlier than wen. It in Bi:tirudypnadfcWM 

Evident to thosewkodonot feel them of tbei 

Hre so delicate and so multitudiuuas, 1 

a a very keen and ready intcUuut to focI tllM 

generally, without being at all uble to i 

leni in order, na in geometry; because tl 

mot he eo gnthered, and it were nn endlnas li 

'imdertake U. The Uiing niiiKt be seen nt ■ 

glani^j Hod not by a proc^ea of reusoiung ; nt Ii 

certain degree. And hence it ia riir«ly Ute < 

leters are acute men, or acute n 

iKse gtwmetera will treat these nicer mnttcra gemnctH- 

ADd thuj make themselves ridiculuuii ; thry ulU 

with deliuitiouH, nnd then gu to ft\ititijt\mt~-* m 

ill not answer in this sort oT tcosontng. AM 

it the mind does uot take this method, but U i 

lently, naturally, without the forms of nrl — for j 

iiuiblu of the exjiresiion uf it ; but this fed 
the talent of few. 
And the ueutc mind, on 
IjI' ut It glunc«, ta ui H^wu^iU^ «b«a tb«y [ 
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it a series of propoaitions^ where it imderstands but little^ 
and when to enter into them^ it is necessary to go' pre- 
viously through a host of definitions and dry principles^ 
that not having been accustomed thus to examine in de- 
tail^ it turns away in disgust. There are^ however^ 
many weaker minds^ which are neither acute nor geo- 
metrical. 

Geometers^ then^ who are exclusively geometers^ pos- 
aeas a sound judgment^ provided only that the matter be 
properly explained to them by definitions and principles ; 
otherwise they go wrong altogether^ for they only judge 
rightly upon principles which are clearly laid down for 
them ; and your acute men^ who are exclusively ao^ have 
no patience to go down into fiist principles in matters of 
•peculation and imagination^ which they have never seen 
in ufle in the world. 

3. It often happens^ that to prove certain things^ men 
adduce such examples^ that they might actually take the 
things themselves to prove the examples ; which does not 
£ul of producing an effect ; for as they believe always that 
the difficulty lies in the thing to be proved^ the example^ 
of course, appears more intelligible, Thus^ when they 
wish to illustrate a general principle^ they exhibit the 
Tole of a particular case. But if they wish to illustrate 
a particular case^ they begin with the general rule. They 
always find the thing to be proved obscure, but the me- 
dium of proof clear and intelligible ; for when it is pur- 
posed to prove a point, the mind pre-roccupies itself with 
the thought, that it is obscure and difficult. Whilst, on 
the contrary, it assumes that the mode by which it is to 
be proved will be clear, and consequently, under that 
impression, comprehends it easily. 
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rwil TmiUiik ; i>n<l 1 My tliu Niiinii uT Iiliii. Wi 
a criterlun ; ruaMiii iilTurN itHi'lf; but It mny hi 
elUior Hide, niid liutiiw tlivni ih no fiiud riilu. 

i. 'I'licy w)i(i Ju<lt(e uf n work hy riili*, arVj « 

tp thOMI wllU ill) llUVt IM thlHH) wllU t""<SPM ■ 1 

nwiiuut tu tluiw) whu du iitit. One Mf n, We 
lit'ru iiow twu Itiiiini, Ani(t1i«r HayH, It in but ' 
tun uf till Iiiiur. J Iwilc itt my wiiluh, iiml j 
Vim KTtiw wvury ; nml t(i Uifl uUwr, 'I'imfl flk 
ynii, Tor It In JiiNt mi bitiir iiiul it hitlf; iini 
tliuwi who toll nui, tluit titnii llii|riini tritli mcj 
jiiilpi by Imiigiiutluii. 'I'lu-y kiuiw nut tliiit 
my wiihTlt. 

a. 'nii;ra aro nwn wlui Rppnk wall, but i 
wrltu wtill. 'I'bfl ]>lnn>, tliu iiinuniHtiutiVN, 
tlinni. Mill flittlt fruui thi>ir mliiil, inuni tliiin 
And 111 it withuiit tbiit uxtrMinliimry Htlniului 
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if tke rule* We ought to be rigji^y opposed to the ex-* 
Action, y et since it is certain that there are exceptions 
to the nUe« we should judge rigidly^ but justly. 

0. There are men who would have an author never 
gpeak of the things of which others have spoken ; and if 
he does, they accuse him of saying nothing new. But if 
the subject are not new^ the disposition of them may be. 
When we play at tennis^ both play with the same ball^ 
but one may play it better than the other. They might 
|u8t as well accuse us of using old words, as if the same 
thoughts differently ammged, would not form a different 
discourse ; just as the same words differently arranged 
"Vf ould express different thoughts. 

10. We are more forcibly persuaded^ in general, by the 
veisons which we ourselves search out, than by those 
iidddi are the suggestion of the minds of others. 

11. The mind makes progress naturally, and the will 
naturally clings to objects; so that in default of right 
objeets^ it will attach itself to wrong ones. 

12. Those great efforts of mind to which the soul occa- 
Aonally reaches, are such as it cannot habitually main- 
tain. It Teaches them by a sudden bound, but only to 
idl again. 

IS* Man is neither an angel nor a brute; andthemis- 
•dtiof is, they who would play the angel, often play the 
bimle. 

14. Only discover a man's ruling passion, and you are 
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v of pleasing lilm ; anil yet each o&c hu In t 
btiua thai he lias formed uf pmA, suiue phnntiutld 
fc opposed to hia real iutereHl ; uiiil this i«ft«ln 

ruitj, which often (Uscoucerta thuse who » 
h Affection. 

ilS. A barso ilods not 9e^ to he DilntlnNl hjr a 
1. There is, to he sure. » will uf curnlot 
■] but this kiuls to nothing ; t'ur in the •) 
lest And worst m!ul«, will not on 
s oorn to Uio otherg. It ia not m MDM 
ffheirvirtuuienutantiaried with iDielf; anAlllicyl 
efied, unless tliuy ahtuiu hy it tume advii 



I. We injure tliti nilncl nnij the monil SMIii 
wuy. 'I'he mind itiid the murnl Bvntimd 
tued hy cimversntion. I'he goiid or tlm evil U 
It injure them respectively. It ia of imporliuiw fl 
« how to chooa« well, no im to hmieiit, anil n 
But w« ore unithle tu nuike thin KhntiMI, li 
» Hlreudy funneit, and not injured. Tlier 
k diele, from whicJi huppy tire they who cMapol 

ilT. When among those thing* in nutiira, thu 

^ of wliiub ii not nbsoluldy neceaaary, there ai 
« truth uf vrh'ifh wc do not know, it i» perhapj 
■ l^unenteil, thnt frequently unit common i 
]^ch (ixet most niinds. Ak for i^xiunplis the n 
e attribute the chnnge iil' wentlicr, and f] 
Itluiis of diiKtose, &:c. For onuof mHQ'ii|^nrMtMh1 
estlcra curiosity after tlje ihijigs which he a 
i I know nut whether U ii not a les* cvilt«b»d 
■feudi subjects, 1,liautoW^n>lu^i£\^Kn\%K«i 
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18. If the lightning had fallen upon loW places^ the 
poets and other men who reason only from such analogies^ 
would have failed of their hest proofs. 

19. Mind has its own order of proceedings which is by 
principles aiid demonstrations : the heart has another. 
We do not prove that we ought to be loved^ by setting 
forth S3r8tematically the causes of love ; that would be ri- 
diculous. 

Jesus Christ and St Paul have rather followed this 
way of the hearty which is the way of charity^ than that 
of the intellect ; for their chief end was not merely to in-^ 
struct^ but to animate and warm. St Augustine does the 
same. This mode consists chiefly in a digression to each 
several pointy which has a relation to the end^ so as to 
. aim at that end always. 

20. There are men who put an artificial covering on 
all nature. There is no king with them^ but an august 
monarch : no Paris^ but the capital of the empire. There 
are places where we must call Paris> Paris ; and others 
where we must call it^ the capital of the empire. 

' ^ 21. When in a composition we find a word occurring 
1 more than once^ and on an attempt to alter it^ it is found 
^ 10 suitable that a change would weaken the sense; it 
; ihould be left. To remove it, is the work of a blind en- 
ry, wliich cannot discern that this repetition is not^ in 
this case, a fault ; for there is no absolute general rule. 

. n* Those who make antitheses by forcing the sense, 
ars like men who make false windows for the sake of 
symmetry. Their rule is not to speak justly, but to make 
accurate figures. 
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23. One lunguage )h with reijiu-.t to itUdUter n eyphei', 
in wlilcli wori)" rtniid for worila, nnil not l^ter* for 1M> 
Urn ftoil Iicnce nn iitihiiiiun luaguo^e cuiliiut lie ^t 

^^"M- Tliere 1« n utonilnrrl nf tunc n»d lit-nuty nhtrii ^^^ 
«l»tiln HceibnintMicvrilant relation between onruiiture-- 
It may be wenk or Rtrong, but «uoh m it i«,— and tho thing 
tliot plunKM u8. All thut ie furmed liy thla rtnndiird (l«li|tliti 
ux: hniiww, nongit, writinf^, veraa, t)roite, women, bbd*, 
riven, treoK, rmnnii, und itrKwcn. All tint ii iitft /brtnsd 
by tluH Mnndnril, dloguotii n muu uf jriHid tiute. 

S.}. A« w« uy, poetiu benuty, mo itlxi w« almiilil «y 
l^eometrlcal hennty, nnd medlolnnl beiiiity. Yet we ile 
nut nay tu, nnd the reanon uf Iliii U, tliut wv kuow dl«^ 
tlnctly tho object of Rcomctry, and the objert of nudl- 
vine ; but we do nnt know ao iireclsely In whut onnaiin 
thftt di!li({ht. whicli in the objutt uf poiitry. Wo ilo not 
rightly know whnt In thnt nntiirnl model wliidi wv «ii||M 
to imitute ; und, for want of thin knowledge, we imnt ' 
extrnvnj^iint term*, n«, golden agn, paragon ^ our Ayi^ I 
fatal launJ, hrlgkt itar, ^r. and wo cull thUJarironiioetktl 
beauty. But he who Hhould imiiKioe to bimiielf e \»if | 
dreued by lucfa a model, would we ■ benutil'ul womiB 
uuvi-red with mirron und chaim of brawi, ami douM net 
ri'fmin frnm laughing ; becnute we understand better ttal 
wblcb ploMw in n woman, than that whiob plwuci III 
poetry. But tboM wlio are nut ikillud In thone matlok, 
might admire her In this dren ; and there are plenty ef 
vIlIaKOB where they wuiild take her for tbo qiietn ; uA 
henee tliero are aomo who vail sonnets, mad« anar ml 
■ model, x'Uloge quaem. 
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S6. THien a discourse paints a passion or an effect na- 
turally^ we find in ourselves the truth of what we hear^— 
and which was there without our knowing it ; — and we 
feel induced td love him who causes us to discover it^ for 
he does not shew us his good^ but our own ; and hence, 
this benefit conferred^ makes iis love him. Besides^ that 
this community of intellectual enjo3mient that we have 
with him^ necessarily inclines the heart to love him. 

87. There should be in eloquence that which is pleas« 
ing, and that which is real ; but that which is pleasing^ 
should itself be real. 

28. When we meet with the natural style^ we are sur- 
prized and delighted^ for we expected to find an author, 
and we have found a man. Whilst those of good taste 
who look into a book^ in the hope of finding a man, ar^ 
altogether surprized to find an author : pka poetice qumn 
humane locutus est. They confer the greatest honour on 
nature, who teach her that she can speak best on all sub« 
jects, even theology. 

29. The last thing that we discover in writing a book, 
is to know what to put at the beginning. 

SO. In a discourse, it is wrong to divert the mind from 
tone thing to another, except to prevent weariness ; and 
that only in the time when it is really suitable, and not 
otherwise ; for he who wishes to amuse inappropriately 
wearies, — men will turn away their attention altogether. 
fio difficult is it to obtain any thing from man, but by 
pleasure, — ^the current coin for which we are willing to 
five every thing. 



mil TifoirniiTM 'IN riiiujfioriiicAt. 

SI. Wliat d vMiity ii finlntlitK wlildi attrnd* ■ 
UnUi iff 1)10 rcMinililHiiirM nf tliliiK*, tlmt In tlie itriifituil, 
we il'i niit at nil uilnilru 1 



^^k 3«. 11)0 mtmtt idnMi 1« matorinll^ un'v('t4Hl by th« wttri* 
^H that uitivcy it. 'J'hn wnnii rniilvm hi illtfiilty ttum lh« 
^H warijii, liiitnnil oH iiiipiirtiiif; It to tlifiii. 

^V S3. TliiMia whii urn tuiciiiUmiKil to jiiilitn by firolinfr, nn* 
^B dentimd liut little lit inHttcra of rvuMinlntt ; fur thoy, at 
nne», pofiatriitn tha nubjuol witli ona vUwi Mil are nut 
UViiKtoinril to wuu'iili fur [irlnulplei. Othera, UU the ctin- 
irary, wliii are iic(iii>tnineil to rimwii] from ])rlt»i)pU*> 
oomprehniil Uttlo In inftttpr* of reeling: i xHitrcliUii; fir 
prliioiploM, anJ not licinj; ulilo t<> illnmvur tlicm. 

Si. True elnquenna dtnyineu eluquence. I'rup mur*- 
llty dMpbM niumllty ; tlmt 1» to my, tbu momllty of th« 
vrKlurttiinilliiKi »vt» llfflit by tijo inuritlity of tlin iHiicy, 
wliluli knuwii no rulu. 

• ' i.y All ItiK fulia lienutlei tlmt w« nonilvnin in Cietto, 
kivu their iiJmlreni in orowiU. 

50. 'J'o Mut llylit by plillowiphy. In tliii tnio [ililtoMpliy, 

51. M;iny jiumnni unilentnnil a leriTion. *■■ ilii^y un- 
ilerdiini] v^Hpur*. 

3N, Itlven iiro ronila wliltih niovn furivnrd, uiid i'«rry 
Ui to uur (luNtliintluri. 

89, Two fwof whioh rHombln eacli other, neitliw vf J 
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which is ludicrous atone^ excite a smile from their re- 
semblance^ when seen together. 

40. Astrologers and Alchymists have some sound prin- 
ciples^ but they abuse them. Now^ the abuse of truth 
ought to be as much punished as the invention of false- 
hood. 

41. I cannot forgive Descartes. He would willingly^ 
in all his philosophy^ have done without Grod if he could ; 
but he could not get on without letting him give the 
world a filip to set it a going ; after that^ he has nothing 
more to do with him. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ON EPICTETUS AND MONTAIGNE. 

EPICTETUS is one of those philosophers of this worlds 
who have best known the duties of man. He would have 
him before all things^ to regard Crod as his chief object^ 
to be persuaded that he governs all things with justice^ 
to submit to him cordially^ and to follow him willingly as 
infinitely wise^ and he affirms that this disposition would 
stay all his complaints and miseries^ and prepare him to 
endure patiently the most distressing events. 

Never say^ he enjoins^ ^' I have lost that." Say ra- 
ther^ '^ I have restored it. My son is dead ; I have sur>- 
rend^ed him. My wife is dead ; I have given her up." 
And so of every other good. '^ But he who deprived me 
of this good^ is a wicked mam." Why distress yourself 
about him^ by whom He who letot the blessings sent to 
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Muk It afraln? While the >i<« of it ii ponsitbid to 7011, 
riiKiiril it OM a ifood lieluri|{in^ to otliorn, h* it trAvellw iIdm 
in an Inn." " Vuu ilioulil not wlih," tie coiitiiiuei, " thht 
tliingN tlioiUd ti« M yuu ilMir«, liut ynii ilioald wlih that 
they may be u they nro. lt«ineinlier that yuu nro bare 
lu an ttctor, anil that you play tliat pitrt which your niM* 
tor 1» pluneed to njipuiiit. If he ^vci you a thiirt port, 
])lfiy Rliort ; [f a leiig jiart, piny Inng ; remain on tlie atugc 
iiR Umff iM he ple»ip> ; appeiir on it riuh or pour, anronl- 
iiig to Ml cominand. It !■ your duty to piny well Iho part 
awtifpuid ; but to obaomt it, i» the piul of God. 8vt aJ- 
way« before your oyeo dnath and the ovIIr which leem 
leant boiiritlile, and you would never think elJghtlnjtly of 
niiy thin)[, nor doNlro any thing vxeUHiirely." lie ahenj 
In many waya what man should do. Ho wtih«a lUin to 
Ik) hiimhlo, tu hide hi* ffOoA rMulutioim, eipucially to 
their commencement, and to fiilfU thom Reoretly, for thai 
nothln|[ *o much Injnrei thom m expoiura. th never 
uniirieH of ropotitintr tbnt nil thii Htiidy and the deiiire of 
inoii nhriultl be, tu know and tu du thu will uf tiud. 

^ijch wa« tho liffht of thia grmt mind, whn m well iin> 
dOMtood the diltiee of man ; heppy if hu bud ne well 
known hiM weak Dww. Diit, after hnvintf »u well under> 
■tuod what man ought to du, he loue himnelf in the pre- 
■uniption of that for wlikh he think* him equal. " Qvd," 
lie *ayii, " ho* |i;iveu to every man the manna of arqult< 
tin^t liimiulf of nil hi* nbllftation* ; the*p monn* are al- 
way* in hi* powur. We ahould unly Roek hii|)|iineM by 
the meant tbut are In imr power, flinne Ood ha* given 
them fur that end, we out(ht to aecertaln what it our U- 
burty. Weidth, life, roapuut, are not In our power, aod 
do nut Itwd to (lod ; but the mind cannot be forced te 
Iwiievt! that whloh it knowa to be falae; Dor the will te 
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love that which it knows will make it miserable. These 
two powers then are perfectly free ; and by these only 
can we make ourselves perfect^ — ^know Grod perfectly^ love 
him, obey him, please him, vanquish all vices, attain all 
virtues, and thus, make ourselves the holy companions of 
God." 

These proud notions lead Epictetus to other errors, 
such as, that the soul is a portion of the Divine essence ; 
that pain and death are not evUs ; that we may kill our- 
selves when we are oppressed ; that we may believe that 
God calls us, &c* 

S. Montaigne, bom in a Christian land, made a profes- 
sion of the Roman Catholic religion ; and so far there 
was nothing peculiar about him. But as he wished to 
seek a system of morals, founded on reason, indepen- 
dently of the illuminations of faith, he laid down his 
principles according to this supposition, uid considered 
man as entirely destitute of a revelation. He places all 
things, therefore, in a state of doubt so general and uni- 
versal, that man doubts eveh that he doubts; and this un- 
certainty returns restlessly upon itself in a circle perpe- 
tually, opposing equally those who affirm that every thing 
is uncelrtai^, and those who affirm that nothing is ; for 
he does not wish to give c^*tainty in any thing. In this 
doubt iiiuch doubts itself, and in this ignorance which is 
igno)^ant 'ij$ itself, consists the essenee of his opinions. 
He cannot ezpresait in positive tertns; for, if he says, 
he doubts, he betrays himself by making it certain that 
he doubts ; which being in form contrary to his inten«* 
tioB, he is reduced to the necessity of e3q[daining him- 
self by a question ; so that not wishing to say, I do not 
know ; he asks. What do I know ? Ai^ on this ideake 



jiOH ON i:i»icTr/ri'.s 

h.'is rr.'iiiH'il h'lH fli'viro, in wliicli lii' lias wriltfii tljiHimitto, 
" iliw Hu'm jt'" iiii<l«*r till' Kf'.'ilcK of a lh'iliiiic.1% iMirh r^iii- 
Ittliiiii;^ it roiiir.'Mlirtory prt)|Hisit.ion, iiriil roiiHiw|iu»iitl)% 
li.'iii;j;iii^' in fqiiililiriiuii. In Wwi^ \w is ii pun* I'yrrhn- 
iiihl. All his fliHi'oiirhOs, nil liis fssays, prorcMMl on tliif 
priiii'i]>lr ; ami it is lln^ only Uiin^ wliirli In* profi^sNi^H 
llioi'oii;j';lily to PHtalilisli. II(> iiiHi'tihilily (IcstroyH nil tliiit 
passi's for rcrlain anionfi^ men ; nol Ui i'kIuIiIImIi tin* ain- 
trary willi rn'tainty ; for to riM'tainty In* is rljiHIy Iioh- 
lili' ; hut iiiorHy to make it appi'ar that thu (*vlfl(*nnf Im?- 
iiijj;- I'qual on hoth hidfs, it is inipo.sHihht to know uliriv 
our ronrMh'iirf hhoiilil hi* rcposiul. 

In this spirit hi* ilrridcs (>vt'ry tliinp^ liki< (iHKiirnnci*. 
He roinhals, for inhtaiico, thosi* who hiivct thoufjj^ht to 
fhtahlish a ^^ran<l n'mcdy iifrainst Ii'^al prorf*MH(*H liy tlii*. 
iiiiiltitudi* anti tin* profi'Msi'd just in* of tliu laws, iih if it 
u(*ri' poshililr to annihilate thi' n*^nun of ilouht in which 
lili^'atioii ori;',iii.il('H ; as if wi* roiihl throw n dam iiitohn 
IIm' lorrrul «»!' iinccrl.iiiily, and n-lraiii ronji*<:turi'. Ili» 
;i\ ., f.ii Ihi . iii.'itl.cr, Ih.it he uoiild as soon I'oiiiniit hit 
<.ii/ I- 1u \\\i' lirt pa .'j-r hy, as lo llir jud^'ci armed with 
l.i'.v and jinM id'iit. Ili'dorh not aim 1o rlian;'i> tin* order 
ul the i.t.itc ; he doi-, nol prelcrid t h.'it his advice i • hetl(>r; 
hi- run Idir • niiiie I'ood. lie .liiiis only to idievv the va« 
inly «»J tli«' !'«■ 1 reni\ed opinioir^, :.liev\ in.'^ that the ail- 
iiiiiliM" nl' .ill hivv, would -ooner dilllini^ li the niiiiihfr of 
difi«'i«i" I •,, th.iM llic iiiiihitiidi* of la\\^t wliieh serve only 
In aiii'ni'iit lliriii ; hrr.ni: e the difliriill irti inereaM* the 
jii'ij'i' lljey are rnrriidcriMl ; I lie oh .riiritir.'. ;in» limit ipljed 
liv iiiithiplied ('oniineiit--> ; and the '.iirt';-.! way of nii- 
di I .(.iiidinj' tin* -.elise of" tin* p;iMat'i' i:,, not. to examine 
it , litit t<i di'tn fiiirie on it at the fir-<t {'l.-iiiri* ; for that the 
II \.\ii\ \iHi |in»U n\\v) \\, \dV \V'"k vlvuiue'-.i di.iappear-.. i)ii 
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this plan he judges at hap-hazard all human actions and 
historical facts^ sometimes after one manner^ sometimes 
after another^ following freely the first impression^ with- 
out controlling his thoughts hy the rules of reason^ which^ 
according to him^ are all false guides. Delighted with 
shewing^ in his own example^ the contrarieties of the 
same mind in this illimitable fields it is the same to him 
whether he grows warm or not in a dispute^ having al- 
ways the means by one example or another^ of shewing 
the weakness of any opinion whatever ; being so far ele-!- 
vated by the system of universal doubt^ he strengthens 
himself equally by his triumph or his defeat. 

It is from this position^ fluctuating and variable as it is, 
that he combats with invincible firmness the heretics of 
his time, on the ground that they assumed to themselves 
the exclusive knowledge of the true sense of Scripture ; 
and from thence also he thunders against the horrible 
impiety of those who dare to say, that there is no God. 
He attacks them, especially in the apology of Raimond 
de Sebonde^ and finding them entirely stripped of the 
support of a revelation, and abandoned to their natural 
light, independent of faith, he demands of them on what 
authority they pretend to judge of this Sovereign Being, 
whose specific definition is Infinity — they who do not 
thoroughly know the smallest thing in nature. He asks 
them on what principles they rest, and presses them to 
disclose them. He examines all that they can produce ; 
and he goes so deeply by that talent, in which he pecu- 
liarly excels, that he shews the vanity of those principles 
which pass for the clearest and the most established. He 
inquires if the soul knows any thing; if it knows itself; 
if it is a substance or an accident, body or spirit ; what 
each (>f these things is, and if there are not some things 
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;, i/<ii 



■neceBorily the saine. Whu ktiuws Uiat ■> 
PrUuh w« gener»Uy ri!{r<"^ b« the judgu oT t 

n appointed to this office b/ Ulm vlio inad« Itfl 
^OWB what is truth ? and bow caii we be mm i 
g it without knowing ft ? Who known, in t 
>, since it it unpusaVb\c «u Vu <lf£.n« it, lif 
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there must be something more general ; and since it re- 
quires^ even in the explanation of it^ to use the Tery idea 
of Being f saying it is sudi or such a thing ? Since we 
know not what the soul^ the body^ time^ space^ motion^ 
truths and good are^ and even what being is^ nor how to 
explain the idea that we have formed of them ; how can 
we know that the idea 18 the same in all men? We have no 
other mark than the uniformity of results, which is not 
always a sign of uniformity of prindples ; for they may 
be very different^ and yet lead to the same condusions ; 
every one knowing that truth may be concluded from 
falsehood. 

Then Montaigne examines very de^y the sciences : — 
Geometry, the uncertainty of which he points out in its 
axioms, and in its terms which it does not define, as ex- 
tension, motion^ Sfc. / ph]rsic8 and medicine, which he de« 
presses in a variety fsi ways; history, politics, morals, 
jurisprudence, &c 80 that, without revelation, we might 
believe aocording to him, Uiat life is a dream, frcnn which we 
do not wake till death, and during which, we have as few 
prindplee of truth as in natural sleep. In this way he 
attacks so fiercely and so cruelly reason when unaided by 
faith, that causing it to doubt whether it is rational or 
not, and whether the brutes are so or not, or more or less so 
than men, he brings it down from liie excellence that is 
attributed to it, and places it as a matter of &vour on a 
leivel with the brutes, without pei'nitting it to rise above 
that level, till it shall be instructed by its Creator, as to 
that real rank which belongs to it, and of which it is ig- 
norant ; threatening, if it rebels, to place it beneath every 
thing else, which appears, at least, as easy as the reverse ; 
and not allowing it power to act, except to recognize, 
with real humility, its feebleness, instead of elevating it- 
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iv\( hy n fu]«e and futilUh vnuity . Wo cnnnot bahulil tnrt 
witlj ioy, that In tliin writur, Lituglity rPMnn Iih bmm m 
rinn|il4*t»Iy battnrvd by lU own uun|Kiui,-~t<i iw lb)* 
deadly Htru^^lo bctu'M'ii iiuin luiil niiin, which, Jrnm tlrw - 
ruMuciation vrith Uoil, ti> wliicb lin iiwl faituul lihnMlf by 
the mnxlma of (eMf rMioon, liurli him hvaiUnnfr Ui tli* 
levtsl of tbe lirutH : vid wu vrmilil ivirilhJIy litvti lhi> «)• 
nlNtor uf thio miglity veag0unc«i. If, m m hiimhlo, balltiT* 
lug iliiici)ile of the (ihuruh, hu had fuUowod the fuIm of it* 
momiity, nnd tAUf[ht nuui whutn hn hnd «n b«ifllti>inlly 
hiiinhled, Du lunift-r tu Irritate, liy troth crime>t lllm who 
iiiuiiu could rvdeum hint from thoiut uli-eady M>mmUt«d, 
and wlilch ovHn Uud hud nlreudy oonvinocd him thrt man 
hnd not the {luwer to dlnoover- But, on (he ooiitmryib* 
uot« Ilka u hMHthiin. Look at hi* miicnl ayiitem. 

From tliU priodple, that Ind^endent of fnltb, bU U 
uneennLnty ; and fhrni thtt conaidtrittuiti, how Urp a 
jmrtion of time htii heen tpttnl In Keeking the true KPodi 
without iitiy jin'tcri'iui tuwiirdntfiinqiiillity ; hu cmiciudea, 
thut wu aliould luavo thin utre to uthera ; roitlng, in the 
meuntlmo, iu ii itute of repoM, lund tourJiloK li|(htly •»■ 
theae luhjouta, lost we altik by jircanure ; tliBt wo ahtiulil 
admit truth and the tnio gnod upua the Ar^t gluaat, with- 
out esunliDing too oluauly, hecuuiiu they are no far tntm 
aoliA, that however little we ifraap tlie hand, they eaoapa 
hetweun our flugcra, luid luavo It empty, lie foUowa, 
then, the report of the veniea, aud tlie iiruvailliiK aotlon, 
becuuae tu duny them, would bo to do violeticn to him- 
Mulf, and hu kiiuw* ant lit hi* iKnoiaiioe of truth, it h» 
would be the ftalner hy it. Ho avuidi niao pain and 
dpiithj bocnuie hla Lnitiufit ahuna them, aiid yet fu; tit* 
name runiioi) aa before, lie would nut ruaUt them. Uut lit 
diMjt not triiit lilmwlf luu much to tJiuiio eiuuliLriu uf ttKr, 
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and does not venture to conclude that pain and death are 
real evils; since we discover also emotions of pleasure 
which we condemn as evU^ though nature affirms the 
contrary. " So that," says he, " 1 have nothing extra- 
vagant in my conduct. I do as others do : and all that 
they do under the foolish notion that they are seeking 
the true good, I do from another principle, wliich is that 
the probabilities on both sides being equal, example and 
my own convenience lead me." He adopts the manners 
of his country, because custom leads him ; he mounts his 
horse and rides, because the horse allows it, but without 
regarding it as a matter of right ; on the contrary, he 
does not know but that the horse has a right to ride him. 
He even does violence to himself, in order to avoid certain 
vices ; he preserves matrimonial fidelity, on account of 
the annoyance resulting from irregularities, the real ob- 
ject of all his actions being convenience and tranquillity. 
He utterly rejects that stoical virtue, which is delineated 
with a sour countenance, and a frowning brow, with hair 
dishevelled, and her forehead wrinkled with care, and 
sitting in a painful attitude, in solitude and in silence 
on the top of a rock, an object fit only, as he says, to 
frighten youth, and doing nothing but seeking with un- 
remitted toU for rest, where rest can never come ; whilst, 
on the other hand, virtue, according to his notion, is in- 
genuous, open, pleasant, gay, and even sportive; she 
foUows that which pleases her, and negligently trifles with 
the events of life, whether good or bad ; she nestles luxu- 
riously in the bosom of a quiet indolence, from whence 
she teaches those who seek so restlessly after happiness, 
that it is to be found no where but in the shrine where 
she reposes ; and that, as he says, ignorance and indiffe^ 
rence are the downy pillows for a well-made head. 
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3. On reailing Montni^ms anil compftring htm with 
KpicUituiij W0 cnnnot diMM*.iiilih) a cfinvictlfiiiy that thty 
wore ihtt two fp^iMtoMt ilefttndfsrH of tiio two most asUs^ 
hmUid MsfitM of the iinbeliiiving world, iind Umt they lure the 
only perHOHH lunong tlie varietieM of men ileiititiito of the 
light of true ndigion, wlio ftr« in iiiiy degree mtlonal luid 
MmwHtent. In fnct, witliout niveliition, wliut omild we 
do hut foilow one or other of thew HyNtenm ? 1*he fimt 
iiyfitom IN, There iM a («od, tlien he hfin cronied man ; he 
Uhh created liim for hiniNolf ; he haN mailo him mich aa he 
oiiglit to he, Ut Ih) juNt, and to iNinome hnpify. Then man 
mny attain U» the knowledge of truth ; and it ii within 
hiN range to elevatit himiM'lf hy wiNfloni, ei'en to God bim« 
Nidf who IN tlio Novereign gcMNl. I'he other ayetem le, 
Man nannot i^levato hiniNitlf to («od ; hiN native tenden* 
ciflH are contrary to iUnVn law ; hiN tendency ie to mmk 
hnppiniwH in viHilile UiingN, and ifvvn in tiioNe which are 
nifiM. diHgrfUMtful. Kvfry thing then appcMim uncertain, 
fvrii llii' Inii* f^oofl itKcir; anil wi* nri* riMliicftd to Nuch ii 
».t;Lt.i', tii.'it. \vf :i|)|M-iir io havo nritlicr a iixtul rule for rno- 
r:il*!, iior rrrtiiifity in niattcrH i^i' Hv'wtifVi, 

'I'liiTi* JH niiirli |il(*»mini in (ilmiTving in tlioMO diffc*rf*nl 
liiic. of rci'isoniii^, in uliat ri'MpfctH men on either iiide 
li;ivr fti'irovfred any t.rar.i«K of tliat tnitli wliirli they have 
«'ii(lc;ivfiiir(Ml to HiM'It. Tor if it is jilcasjint tii olwerve in 
ii;itiirr, tiii> viTuri to h\u*w forth iiui\ in the worlcN of hi« 
handn, whi-n? honie ni:ii*l(H of hint ;in« mmmi, hfrnUMO thoiM* 
woiiiH are liin ini.'if/.c ; how niiirh more iiihtifiahle are the 
i-ffiirtM of the human minil to arrive at truth, and the 
ciKh'.-ivour to .'iHrertiiiii in wluit reMpfrti lliry attain to it, 
iiul ill tOi.it they ^o jiMr.iy. Thin iH thi* chief henefit to 
hi* ih*nv<'i| Iroiii ns'idin^^ AIoiitiii^iic'M writiiit'i. 

It iwiiihl MM'iii Uiul V\ie simvv%' k\{ *'cr<ir in JCpietetun. 
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and the Simcs on one side^ and of Mmitaigne and the 
Epicureans on the other^ is the not having known that 
tiie present state of man difors from that state in which 
he was created. The former^ observing in man some 
remnant traces of his former greatness^ and ignorant of 
his corruption^ have treated human nature as in a hecdthy 
■tate^ and without need of reparationr^-^an error which 
has led to the most unbounded pride. The latter^ sen- 
sible of man's present misery^ and ignorant of his former 
dignity, have treated our nature as if it were necessarily 
impure and incurable^ and have thus been led to despair 
of ever attaining the true good^ and have sunk from thence 
to the lowest moral degradation. These two states^ 
which ought to be taken cognizance of together^ in order to 
ascertain the whole truths being looked at separately^ 
have led necessarily to one or other of these vices^ either 
pride or immorality^ in one of whidi^ all unconverted 
men are infallibly plunged ; since either from the power 
of corruption^ they do not avoid irregular indulgence^ or 
if they escape^ it is only through pride ; so that they are 
always in one way or other^ the slaves of the spirit of 
wickedness^ to whom^ as St Augustin says^ sacrifice is of- 
fered in many different wa)rs. 

And hence it follows^ as the result of this imperfect 
lights that one dass of men^ knowing their powerlessness^ 
and not their duty^ sink down in sin ; the other^ know- 
ing their duty, but not their wetness, lift themselves 
up with pride. One might suppose, that, by uniting 
these two classes, a perfect system of morals might be 
produced; but instead of peace, nothing would result 
ivmn the meeting but conflict and destruction : for, since 
tbe one aimed to establish certainty, and the other uni- 
versal doubt ; the one, the dignity of man, and thf^ <^\.\n&^ 



l%h wwkMU, ihty cimnnt iioamldy ho reoondM; Ihtf 
tnnot mibaiat alone bouiiuu; of thitir dufvct*; nor to- 
I Mtlier, boLiiuau nf tbe cnntniriety uf tlialr ojitnlotA 

. 4. Bot it WM uMiiriil tliat thi^y ■hmilil eonit* Into nil- 
Won, Mill dnntruy each otiier, in ordur to kIth place tu tli* 
ruHi of revalfltion, wlilch nlono (inn liunnunlM by H prln- 
Mplo tnily Divinp, niiili nuinlfeot cootrurietlr*. Umlinx 
U tliat 1* true, and KPttinn uniile nil tliut is falw> ■!'• lo- 
ItcDtoi by a windum uvidunlty " from nliovp," tlmt yiAut 
It which thow opposing prini^iplim uiiitc, wliiob, o« rtntsd 
B ilui'triniw morely hiimiin, nppnur purfeutly iiinnniinUI)!* 
Htk Cfloh otbrr. Ami here in tlio reaMin of It. Tlie wUe nitn 
IHrftlila world hftvt) plMcd tlia>e (Hititrariotim in tite mdi* 
W'illt^cut ; the one aide attributing fttrengtli to biiJiiMi no- 
tnro J tIte other, wealtnem tu tliii wune niiture ; wliMi 
ruling:! CBnnot Ira true together. I''aitii, liow-evcr, tvulin 
* tie to rr^aril thrw) two qualitieH a* mlding In diffsreM 
«u1j,ii.'i:ti, i>ll t)i^ iiillrmlty 1>Hi>Ji||:iuK to mim, iin<l bJI Kin 
mlftlit ti> ilivinu nwUtHtiiw. 'I'lieru in tlic iiuvul end eur- 
prlnUig union which Oud only roulil tenck HN,^whldi 
Ood only could nccompUiili, mid wiiluh )« only bb fanifce 
null nn elfcct of the iiiuifiibtt) uniun <if the two iinture» In 
the one iicrwn of thv Giid-mnn Meillulor. In thle wey 
liliiluM)pIiylend*iuM!iiiiblytuthouI(JKy. Infrint it indlflleull 
not to enter npon It whenever we triMit of truth, becoufe It 
|i tlie centre of lUl truth, n fuct wlilcb nppeiini here un- 
quuMtionubly, becnuie It «o uvlilently imiten In Itnelf vbet- 
over there !■ uf truth In thene contmry oplniuna. Mnw 
over, wc eon we uu reiimin why elthrr (larty ihonld r»> 
fuM to follow It. If thuy are flllc^d wltli nutionii of hu- 
muu ftrontnciM, whiit in there In nil thiit.tlie^r have Imk- 
flned, thnt dou* not ^'Vi'U Vu Ww ^u>i\iel pruioiNO, wldch 
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are a purchase worthy of the inestimable price of the death 
of the Son of God. And if they take delight in the in- 
firmity of human nature^ no notion of theirs can equal 
that of the real weakness induced by sin^ of which that 
esofXQ death is the remedy. Each party finds in the gos- 
pel^ more even than it has wished ; and what is wonder- 
fvl, they find there the means of solid union— even they 
who could not of themselves approximate in an infinitely 
lower degree. 

6. Christians in general have little need of these philo- 
sophical lectures. Yet Epictetus has an admirable ta- 
lent for disturbing those who seek for repose in external 
things^ and for compelling them to discover that they 
are really slaves and miserably blind^ and that it is im- 
possible to escape the error and the distress from which 
they endeavour to fly, unless they give themselves up un- 
reservedly to God. Montaigue is equally successful in 
confounding the pride of those, who, without the aid of 
faith, boast themselves of a real righteousness ; in cor- 
reeting those who value their own opinion, and who be- 
lieve that, independently of the existence and perfections 
of God^ they shall find in the sciences infrangible truth. 
He exhibits to reason so convincingly the poverty of 
its light, and the multitude of its errors, that it is dif- 
ficult afterwards to feel even the temptation to reject 
the mysteries of religion, on the ground that they may 
be contradicted; for the spirit is so humbled, that it 
does not even presume to judge if mysteries are possible, 
a point which ordinary men debate too readily. But 
Epictetus, in his reprehension of indifference, leads to 
pride, and may be most injurious to those who are not 
convinced of the corruption of all righteousi^ess, but that 
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which in of faith. Montiiignu, on tho othor hmid, it poii- 
livHy ovil in hiN influpnov on thoiie whowi hioii In to im- 
pinty luif] vice. Anil hiMire, thoHfl HUtliom nIiouIcI be rend 
with f(rcut cnro and diwrction, and with ]N9ciiiiar rpgiird 
Ut tho condition and moralN of thoHO who liMik into thtm. 
It McuniH, liowcver, that tho union of thc*ni can only have 
a lieneficial inlliionco, an the evil of the one correctM the 
ovil of tho other. It in true tliat they do not impart vir- 
tito, hilt thny diHtiirh men in thoir vir4*fi. For man ilndii 
hiniNidf aHHniled hy contrarirticM, one* of which attacka bin 
prifUs and the othor Iun carclcwincHiH, and aacertaina that 
nil hiH rmiMon will not unahlo him either to obtain peace in 
till* indulgence of liin viiwH, or altogether to avoid them. 



CIIAPTKR XXX. 

ON TIIK rONOITION Ol" Till-. (UlKAT. 

A MAN \v;iM thrown l»y u iriiipi»Kt, on :iii iinluiown iHlanfl, 
l\w iiiliiiliil.'iiitH of which, wrn* Hfckiii^ tlirir king, whom 
Ihry li:ii! IohI.; ;iiif| jih Iu» Ii.'uI m'ri^h'iit /illy some reHtniihhillce 
to him, hotli in f'/Me iind fignn', he wuh mJKtiiken for h = ii,, 
:inil i-er.o^r„iz,Ml iih hui'Ii liy :il| the people. At firnt he 
Km'w not. how to :ut ; hut he resolveil, nt length, to yiehl 
to lli^ gooil rortiine. lie reeeived, therefore, all the re- 
MpiTf. with whicli they lion<Mire(l him. iiiiil .'illowed him- 
'.I'lrto he treiiti'il mm tlii-ir kin.";- 

Ihit. Kinee he eonld not nlti»«et»'.ir fori-et his fonrier 
ron«lit.ion. lie tliouMlit, evni while he ren-ivcd their ho- 
ni;i|j:«', t.li.il, hi* w;iH not. the Kiii^ whom t hi-, people MHight, 
.Mill Hint the Kin;r«lom did not. iviilly hidon-r irihiin. \\m 
thnntrhi'-, 'oieiequeiitly. wt-n' two-fold. ( )ni« l.y whiHi 
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he plasred the king ; the other which recognized his true 
eondition^ and that chance only'had placed him in this ex- 
traordinary position. He hides this last thought^ whilst 
he discloses the other. According to the former^ he deals 
with the people ; according to the latter^ he deals with 
himself. 

Think not^ that hy a less extraordinary ^hance, yqji 
possess your wealth, than that by which this man became 
a king. You have not in yourself any personal or natu^ 
ral right, more than he ; and not only does your being 
the son of a duke, but your being in the world at all, de- 
pend upon a variety of contingencies. Your birth de- 
pended on a marriage, or rather on all the marriages of 
a long line of ancestr^. But on what did these mar- 
riages depend ? on an accidental meeting! on a morning's 
conversation ! on a thousand unforeseen occurrences ! 

You hold, say you, your riches from your forefathers ; 
but was it not the result of a thousand contingencies, that 
your forefathers acquired or preserved them ? A thousand 
others as clever as they, have not been able to acquire 
wealthy or have lost it when they had. You conceive, that 
by some natural channel, this wealth descended from your 
ancestry to you ; No such thing. This order is founded 
solely on the will of those who made ^he laws, and who 
mig^t have had divers good reasons for so framing them ; 
but none of whichji most assuredly, was formed in the no- 
tioi^ of your natural right in those possessions. If they 
had chosen to ordain, that this wealth, after having been 
poesessed by the father during his life, should return at 
his death to the public treasuiy, you would have had no 
xenon to complain. 

Thus then, the whole title by which you possess your 
property, is not a title founded in nature, but in human 
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<;iipo1iiliiieiit. AijotliiT truin of tliuu^tt In t 
triiuie tliH kwx, would liiive mnHc y"'i I'lw ; «id U ll 
lliia furounibla coiitlii(rimi')'i liy wlilrfi J'"' 
uimirilnutia witli thn wliini uf hnv. vihkh bu put y 
|K>i««iwInn (irytiur preiwDt wcaltli. 

I tlu iiut maun tn iny lliut your icunAH 
loKitimiitely, wiil thut otlirr» nre iil liLii^rty tw rob J 
Uinin i fur Had, our ^rteut maaUT, Iim (riven Ut « 
tliu rifjlit of milking Inw for tlie ilivwiun uf fiTOf 
uiid when thaw luwi ur« vnco «iiU)>lit>lied, It U unjol 
vioLtta them. Anrl liura thuro i» ri mlltftit ilinlincli 
twuaa yuu iinil tli» maa of whom wu huvu Njinknii * 
Duly right to tlie kiiigiloiDj wm foiindwl In m 
tba pHopla ; fur Uiid wuuld uut MiiictUtti liia p 
mid, ia faut, requirei hlin to ronuuni^e it, whUvt b 
thorlKM yuun. Dut the puiiit Iti irliluh th* tm 
cumpUtoty i»ilRuid(t In tiii«, tliut imlther your rigbfij 
hi* ia founded in any quality nr merit whatavcr In jm 
or which ruiulum you ilt'insrviii)r ul' it. V<mr mouJ and 
your l>u<ly ure of tliuniMilvuit iiu luorc ullieil to thu tUiUt 
of n (lukf , thiin to thut of a IiihiiiiTor ; tlii>ri< U no natural 
till wliidi bindH yuu to tlio ime uonditluu, i-utluT thnii (« 
tho other. 

Tbwi wliut foltowH from thia f tliiit you miffht to han*. 
on thi( man of whom we iiave aiioken, a tn o-l'olil haliH tl 
thought ; and thut, if you aut outwardly Uiwanla am, 
iicouriliiif; to your Tiink in Ufa, it liunimi^ yoi^j Mtim 
HHinu timo,to rJierlah a aentiineitt moK' i'oiu'iniIihI.IiuI moM 
true, that you are in no n»|)eat natumlly above than ; 
uTid if tka mora cwtunaililo thouglit vlovnttia you aliaft 
men In Kenersl, thli aeuvt conviction aJiould Umet jrMi,' 
nod reduMi you to n purfuiit c(|nklity witli uU men; for 
tJjJN i« your nnturiit uouditiun. 
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The people who admire you, are perhaps not aware 
of this secret. They believe that nobility is a real natu- 
ral superiority ; and they regard the great, as being of 
a different nature from others. You are not reqi^ired to 
correct this error, if you do not wish it ; but see that you 
do not insolently misuse this elevation, and, above all, 
do not mistake yourself, and imagine that there is in 
your nature something more elevated than in that of 
others. 

What would you say of him who had been made king, 
through the mistake of the people, if he so far forgot his 
original condition, as to imagine that this kingdom was 
properly his, that he deserved it, and that it belonged to 
him as a matter of right. You would wonder at his folly. 
But is there less folly in i^en of rank, who live in such 
strange forgetfulness of their native condition ? 

How important is this advice ! For all the arrogance, 
violence, and impatience of the great, springs but from 
this ignorance of what they really are. For it would be 
difficult for those who inwardly consider themselves on a 
level with all men, and who are thoroughly convinced 
that there is in them nothing that merits the little ad- 
vantages which God has given them above others, to treat 
their fellow-creatures with insolence. To do this, they 
^l^8t forget themselves, and believe that there is in them 
$au^ essential superiority to others. And in this con- 
afftfi the delusion which I am anxious to expose tp you. 

IS. It is desirable that you should know what is really 
d^e to you, that you may not attempt to require of men 
that which is not your due, for that were a manifest in- 
jastice ; and yet to act thus, is very common in men of 
your condition, because they are not aware of their reiJ 
joent 
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t in the world Wo xtaU of greatneat; 
IS founded iu iintura, anil a grealnsH I 
I Dpiiointnient. That which is oonxtituted ^ 
a the will ufnini, who Iibvo believed Willi 
it they ouglit to 'honniir oortain sltuMtuiiH in % 
y thum oertitin renpeots. Of lliis kind an 
hhUitjr. In one cnuntrf, the nnlilM nn r 
f nnother, the Inbiturers. lu this, tlie eltl«r m 
i younger. Why is this f Uecmiae ram wnj 
iH a mutter of indilferenoe befMS ll| 
mstitutod ; sini% then, it has bcuome n 
V It Is unjiiBt til tnlerfure with it. 
■'Katurftl grentnees t§ thnt which is InilepMi^H 
liceM of men, beonuso it cunsists in 
e quiJillea of body and rnind, which reader ll 
e otiier more estimuble, aa scienoo, iiiteUiMit,i| 
btiie, hoiJtb, or strength. 
I >Vc owe B duty to each of these kinds of g 
m they ililfer in nature, we owe them nl 
it kind of respect. To constituted f 
» the uppotnted reverence ; that ia, eurbkln t 
hrommileB, wliich ought to he, ttt the m 

a we have shewn, with an iutemd n 
■e propriety of thia arrangenient ; hut vUfdi i 

:6 upuu ni the idea of any rcni qiLality of fp 
^OM nhom we so honour. We spoak on oitr^ 
o kiatn. Wb must sinnd ii 
I is folly uni) narrow- mi ndeddMB to refiise tl 
Uices. 
I But natural nwpect, which CJinsIstt in « 

t nnturnl greatness ; and we «we ontila 
Ftonion 111 the irijiporita <{uftUtleii to this {t 
■Itut nccesvHiy tlial V lilwivift. tjftwsra ^Brii.V 
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ftre a dnke ; but it is that I bow to you. If you are both 
a duke and a virtuous man^ then I will yield the reve- 
rence which I owe to both these qualities. I will not 
refuse you the obeisance which your ducal dignity de- 
mands ; nor the esteem that your virtue merits. But if 
yon were a duke without virtue^ I would then also do 
yon justice ; for while I paid that outward respect which 
the laws of society have attached to your rank, I would 
not fail to cherish towards you that inward contempt, 
which your meanness of soul deserved. 

This is the line that justice prescribes to such duties, 
and injustice consists in paying natural respect to artifi- 
cial greatness, or in requiring external reverence to na- 
f oral greatness. Mr. N. is a greater geometer than I, 
and, on this account, he would take precedence of me. 
I would tell him that he does not comprehend this matter 
lightly. Geometry is a natural superiority — ^it asks the 
preference of esteem ; but men have not appointed to it 
any outward acknowledgment. I take precedence of him 
therefore ; while, at the same time, I esteem him more 
than myself, for his geometrical talent. 

In the same way, if as a duke, and a peer of the realm, 
you are not satisfied that I stand uncovered before you, 
pud you require me to esteem you also, then I must 
beg you to shew me those qualities which deserve it. If 
yon do this, then you gain your point, and I cannot re- 
fuse you with justice ; but if you cannot do this, then 
3 vU are unjust to ask it ; and, most assuredly, you would 
not succeed, even if you were the mightiest potentate on 
earth. 

3. I would have you, then, to know your true condi- 
tion, for it is the thing, in all the world, of which you 
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mucli as you can ; and act in your true character as the 
king of animal necessities. 

What I have said to you, does not go far into the sub- 
ject of duty ; and if therefore you rest there, you will 
not fail to lose yourself, though you will then, at least, 
sink as a virtuous man should do. There are men who 
destroy their own souls by avarice, by brutality, by dissi- 
pation, by violence, by passion, by blasphemy. The path 
which I point out to you, is undoubtedly more virtuous 
than these. But in any way, it is unpardonable folly to 
lose one's self ; and therefore, I say, you must not rest 
at that point. You should despise sensuality and its do- 
minion, and aspire to that kingdom of charity, where all 
its subjects breath nothing but charity, and desire no 
other blessings. Others will direct you better than I caii 
in this way : it will be sufficient for me to have turned 
you aside from those low and sensualizing ways, along 
which, I see so many persons of rank hurried, from the 
want of a due acquaintance with their own real condition^ 



THE END. 
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